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JL  H  E  following  Journal,  drawn  up  from  original 
minutes  and  notices  made  at  the  proper  moment 
and  preserved  with  great  difficulty,  is  now  offer- 
ed to  the  Public  by  the  direction  of  my  noT^le 
and  honourable  employers,  the  Members  of  the 
African  Association.  I  regret  that  it  is  so  little 
commensurate  to  the  patronage  I  have  received. 
As  a  composision,  it  has  npthing  to  recommend 
it,  but  triUh.  It  is  a  plain  unvarnished  tale ; 
^without  pretensions  of  any  kind,  except  that  it 
claims  to  enlarge,  in  some  degree,  the  circle  of 
African  geography.  For  this  purpose,  my  ser- 
*  vices  W6re  dfiered,  and  accepted  by  the  Associa- 
tion;  and,  I  trust,  I  have  not  laboured  altogether 
in  vain.  The  work,  liowevei-,  inusrt  speak  £br 
itself;  aiiii  1  should  not  have  thought  any  pre* 

liminary  observations  necessary,  if  I  did  not 
consider  myself  called  upon,  both  by  justice  and 

gratitude,  to  offer  those  which  follow. 
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VIU  PREFACE. 

Immediately  after  my  return  from  Africa,  the 
acting  Committee  of  the  Association,*  taking 
notice  of  the  time  it  would  require  to  prepare  an 
account  in  detail^  as  it  now  appears  ;  and  being 
desirous  of  gratifying,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  curiosity  which  many  of  the  Members  were 
pleased  to  express  concerning  my  discoveries, 
determined  that  an  epitome,  or  abridgment  of  my 
travels,  should  be  forthwith  prepared  from  such 
materials  and  oral  communications  as  L  could 
furnish,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  and  also,  that  an  engraved  Map  of  my 
route  should  accompany  it.  A  memoir,  thus 
supplied  and  improved,  was  accordingly  drawn 
up  m  two  parts,  by  members  of  the  Association, 
and  distributed  among  the  Society :  the  fiif st,  con* 
sisting  of  a  narrative,  in  abstract,  of  my  travels, 


*  This  Committee  consists  of  the  following  Noble- 
men and  Gentlemen  ;  Earl  of  Moira,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lahdaff,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  ;  Andrew  Stewart,  Esq,  F.  R.  S,  and 
Bryan  Edwards,  Esq,  F.  R.  S.  Concerning  the  original 
institution  of  the  Society  itself,  and  the  progress  of  dig- 
covery,  previous  to  my  expedition,  the  fullest  rnforma- 
tion  has  already  been  given  in  the  various  publications 
which  the  Society  have  caused  to  be  made. 
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IX 


by  Bryan  Edwards,  Esq, ;  the  second,  of  Geo- 
grj^hical  Illustrations  of  my  progress,  by  Major 
James  Rennell,  F.  R.  S.  Major  Rennell  was 
pleased  also  to  add  a  Map  of  my  route,  con- 
structed in  conformity  to  my  own  observations, 
and  sketches,  freed  from  those  errors,  which  the 
Major's  superior  knowledge,  and  distinguished 
accuracy  in  geographical  researches,  enabled 
him  to  discover  and  correct. 

Availing  myself  therefore,  on  the  present 
occasion,  of  assistance  like  this,  it  is  itnpossible 
that  I  can  present  myself  before  the  Public,  with- 
out expressing  how  deeply  and  gratefully  sensi- 
ble I  am  of  the  honour  and  advantage  which  I  de- 
rive  from  the  labours  of  those  Gentlemen  ;  for 
Mr.  Edwards  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  incor- 
porate, as  occasion  offered,  the  whole  of  his 
narrative  into  different  parts  of  my  wof  k  ;  and 
Major  Rennell,  with  equal  good  will,  allows  me 
to  embellish  and  elucidate  my  Travels,  with  the 
Map  beforementioned. 

Thus  aided  and  encouraged,  I  should  deliver 
this  volume  to  tbe  world,  with  that  confidence  of 
a  favourable  reception,  which  iio  merits  of  my 
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own  could  authorize  me  to  claim ;  were  I  not 

apprehensive  that  expectations  harebeen  formed 
by  some  ot  my  subscribers)  of  discoveries  to  be 

unfolded,  which  I  have  not  made,  and  of  won- 
ders to  be  related,  of  which  lam  utterly  ignorant. 
There  is  danger  that  those  who  feel  a  disappoint- 
ment of  this  nature,  finding  less  to  astonish  and 
amuse  in  my  book,  than  they  had  promised  to 
themselves  beforehand,  will  not  even  allow  me 
the  little  merit  which  I  really  possess.  Painful 
as  this  circumstance  may  prove  to  my  feelings, 
I  shall  coi^sole  myself  under  it,  if  the  distin* 
guished  persons,  under  whose  auspices  I  entered 

■-^ 

on  my  mission,  shall  allow  that  I  have  executed 
the  duties  of  it  to  their  satisfactioti ;  and  that 
they  consider  the  Journal,  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  present  to  them,  to  be,  what  I  have  ei|- 
deavoured  to  make  it,  an  honest  and  faithful  re^ 
port  of  my  proceedings  and  observations  in  thjbir 
service,  from  the  outset  of  my  journey  to  its 
termination. 

M.  P. 
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fkefollomng  At  Ricxii  Woiids,  recurring  ver/^ 
jrequently  in  the  course  of  the  Marrative^  it  is 
Aoughi  necessary  to  prefix  an  Explanation  of 
(hem  for  the  Reader* s  convenience. 


Mmsa.    A  king  or  chief  governor. 

ihtd*    The  head  magistrate  of  a  town  or  province^ 

whose  office  is  commonly  hereditary. 
Dw/y.    Another  name  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  town 

or  province ;  this  word  is  used  only .  in  the  interior 

countries. 
Palaver.    ,A  court  of  justice  ;  a  public  meeting  of  any 

kind,  . 

Busbreen.     A  mussulman, 
Kafir.    A  Pagan  native ;  an  unbeliever. 
Sonaiee,    Another  term  for  an  unconverted  native  ;  it 

signifies  one  who  drinks  strong  liquors,  and  is  used 

by  way  of  reproach. 
Slateet.     Free  black  merchants,  who  trade  chiefly  ia 

slaves, 
Poffle  or  Cafila.    A  caravan  of  slaves,  or  ^  company  of 

people  travelling  with  any  kind  of  merchandize. 
hr.    Nominal  money:  a  single  bar  is  equal  in  value  to 

two  shillings  sterling,  or  thereabouts. 
Ulnkalli.    A  quantity  of  gold,  nearly  equal  in  value  to 

ten  shillings  sterling. 
Kmries.     Small  shells,  which  pass  for  money  in  the 
Interior.  ^ 

Korree.    A  lyatering  place^  where  shepherds  keep  their 
cattle. 
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Bentang\    A  sort  of  stage,  erected  in  every  town,  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  a  town  hall.     ... 

BaJ^m    A  room  in  wliich  strangers  ar^  comftionljr 
lodged* 

Socfrao.    A  skin  fof  c0ntaii^iri]g  'v^t'ei'. 

SaphU.    An  anHilet  or  charm. 

Kouskous.     A  dish  prepared  from  boiled  corn* 

Shea  ttU'lou.     Vogetabl^  butter. 

Calabash.    A  species  of  gourd,  of  which  the  l^egro^ 
make  bowls  arid  dishes*  '    ' 

PaddU.    A  $0^  of  hpe  used  in  huibandi^. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Auittn^t  Motives  for  undertaking  the 
Foyage^^-^s  Instructions  and  Departure — 
arrives  at  Jillifre^^  on  the  Gambia  River 
'-^proceeds  to  Vintain.-^Some  Account  of 
:the  Feloops. — Proceeds  up  the  River  for 
JonHkonda — arrives  at  Dr.  Laidley's.^^ 
Some  Account  of  Pisania,  and  the  British 
Fiv^tory  established  at  that  Place. — The 
Author's  Employment  during  his  Stay  at 
Pisania — his  Sickrtess  and  Recovery — the 
Country  described — prepares  to  set  out  for 
the  Interior. 

C>ooN  after  my  return  from  the  East  Indies 
in  1 793,  having  learnt  that  the  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen,  associated  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  Discoveries  in  the  Interior  of 
Africa,  were  desirous  of  engaging  a  person 
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to  explore  that  c#ntinent  by  thr  way  of  the 
Gambia  river,  I  took  occasion,  tlirough 
means  of  the  PresideMt  of  the  Royal  Sodety, 
towhpml  had  the  honou^  to  be  known,  of 
offering  myself  for  that  service.  I  had  been 
informed,  that  a  gei^emira  of  tl»  nan^ 
of  Houghton,  a  Captain  in  the  army,  and 
formerly  Fort-Major  at  Goree,  had  already 
sailed  to 'the  Gambia,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Association,  and  that  there  Was 
reason  to  apprehend  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice 
tor  the  climate^  or  perished  in  some  contest 
with  the  natives ;  but  this  ihteUigence, 
instead  ctf  deterring  me  from  my  purpose, 
animated  me  to  persist  in  the  offer  of  my 
services  with  the  greater  solicitude.  I  had 
a  passionate  desire  to  examine  into  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  country  so  little  known ;  and 
to  become  experimentally  acquainted  with 
the  modes  of  life,'  and  characta*  of  the^ 
natives.  I  knew  that  I  was  able  to  bear 
fatigue ;  and  I  relied  on  my  youth,  and  the 
strength  of  my  constitution,  to  preserve  me 
from  the.  effects  of  the  climate.  "^  The  salary 
which  the  Committee  allowed  was  suffi- 
ciently large,  and  I  made  no  stipulation 
for  future  rewards    If  I  should  perish  in 
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my  fouiney,  I  m»  wiUing  that  my  hopes 
2tM ,  ex:pectations  should  perish  with  rae; 
and  if  I  shoiikl  succBod  in  rmderidg  the 
gedgraphy  <rf  Africa  n^re  familiar  tp  my 
cOttfStrymen^  and  in  opening  to  tiliehr  am^ 
bition  and  indmrtry  new  sources  of  wealthy 
atid  new  channel  of  commerce,  I  knew  that 
I  was  in  the  hands  of  men  of  honour,  who 
Would  not  fail  to  bestow  that  remuneratian 
which  my  successful  services  should  appear 
to  litem  to  mmt.  The  Committee  of  the 
Asi»)datian,  shaving made  such  inquiries  asf 
they  thought  nece^ary,  declared  themselvea 
satisfied  with  the  qualificatbns  that  I  pos^ 
sessed,  and  accepted  me  for  die  service; 
and  with  that  liberality  which  on  all  occa^ 
sions  distinguish^  their  conduct,  gave  me 
eveiy  ^couragement  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  grant,  or  which  I  could  with  pro^, 
priety  asfe. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  I  should  ac- 
coqipany  Mr;  James  Willis,  who  was  theo 
recently  appointed  Consul  at  Senegambia, 
and  whose  countenance  in  that  capadty  it 
was  thought  might  have  served  and  protected 
me :  but  Government  afterwards  rescinded 
his  appointment,  and  I  lost  that  advantage. 

B  a 
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The  kindness  of  the  Committee,  however,? 
supplied  all  th&t  was  necessary.  Being  fa- 
voured by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
the  late  Henry  Beaufoy,  Esq.  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  Dr.  John  Ls^ey  (a  gentle- 
man who  had  resided  •  many  years  at  ati 
English  ^ctory  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia), 
and  furnished  with  a  letter  of  credit  on  hint 
for  £  200.  I  took  my  passage  in  the  brig 
Endeavour,  a  small  vessel  trading  to  the 
Gambia  for  bees-wax  and  ivory,  commanded 
by  Captain  Richard  Wyatt,  and  I  bteame 
impatient  for  my  departure. 

My  instructions  were  very  plain  and  ccm- 
cise.  1  was  directed,  cm  my  arrival  in 
Afnca;  "  to  pass  on  to  the  river  Niger^ 
either  by  the  way  of  Banibouk,  or  by  such 
other  route  as  should  be  found  most  conve- 
nient. That  i  should  ascertain  the  course,, 
and,  if  possible,  the  rise  and  termination  of 
that  river.  That  I  should  use  my  utmost 
exertions  to  visit  the  principal  towns  or  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood,  particularly  Tom- 
buctoo  and  Houssa ;  and  that  I  should  be 
afterwards  at  liberty  to  return  to  Europe, 
either  by  the  way  of  the  Gambia,  or  by  such 
other  route,  as,  under  all  the  then  exbting 
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circumstances  of  my  situation  and  prospects, 
should  appear  to  me  to  be  most  adviseable/' 

We  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  dsd 
day  of  May,  1 795.  On  the  4th  of  June  we 
saw  the  mountains  over  Mogadore,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  and  on  the  d  1st  of  the  same 
month,  after  a  pleasant  voyage  of  thirty 
days,  we  anchored  at  jillifree,  a  town  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Gambia,  opposite 
to  Jameses  Island,  where^  the  English  had 
formeiiy  a  small  fort. 

The  kingdom  of  Barra,  in  which  the  town 
of  Jillifree  is  situated,  produces  great  plenty 
of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  the  chief  trade 
of  the  inhabi^nts  is  in  salt;  which  com« 
modity  they  carry  up  the  river  in  canoes  as 
high  as  Barraconda,  and  bring  down  in 
return  Indian  corn,  cottan  cloths,  elephant's 
teeth,  small  quantities  of  gold  dust,  &c. 
The  number  of  canoes  and  people  constantly 
employed  in  this  trade,  make^  the  King  of 
Barra  more  formidable  to  Europeans  than 
any  other  chieftain  on  the  river;  and  this 
circumstance  probably  encouraged  him  to 
establish**  those-  exorbitant  duties,  which 
trader^  of  all  nations  are  obliged  tp  pay  at 
entry,'  amounting  to  nearly  ^20.  on  every 
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vessel,  great  and  small.  These  duties,  or 
castoms,  are  generally  collected  in  person^ 
by  the  Alkaid,  or  Governor  of  Jillifree,  and 
he  is  attended  on  these  occasions  by  a  nu- 
merous train  of  dependants,  among  whom 
are  found  many  who,  by  their  frequent 
Jntercoihrse  with  the  English,  have  acquired: 
a  smattering  of  our  language ;  but  they  are 
commonly  very  noisy,  and  very  trouUe- 
sonte ;  begging  for  every  thing  they  fiMicy 
with  such  earnestness  and  importunity^ that 
traders,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  them,  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  grant  thdr  requests. 

On  the  23d  we  departed  from  Jillifree, 
and  proceeded  to  Vintain,  a  town  situated 
about  two  miles  up  a  creek  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  river.    This  is  much  resort- 
ed to  by  Europeans,    on  account  of  the 
great  quantities  of   bees -wax  which  ace 
brought  hither  for  sale :  the  wax  is .  col- 
lected in  the  woods  by  the  Feloops,  a  wild 
and  unsociable  race  of  people;  their  country, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  abounds  ia 
rice;  and  the  natives  supply  the  traders,  both 
on  the  Gambia,  and  Cassamansa  rivers,  with 
that  article,  and  also  with  goats  and  poul-* 
try,  on  very  reasonable  terms.   The  honey 
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M^hich  they  collect  is  chiefly  used  l^  them- 
selves in  making  a  strong  intoxicating  liquof^ 
much  the  same  as  the  mead  which  is  pro- 
duced from  honey  in  Great  Britain. 

,  In  their  traffic  with  Etwopeans,  the  Feloops 
generally  emfrioy  a  factor,  or  agent,  of  the 
Mandingo  nation,  who  speaks  a  little  Eng- 
lish, and  is  acquainted  with  the  trade  of  the 
river.  Thas  broker  makes  the  bargain ;  and, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  European,  te- 
cmes  a  certain  part  only  of  the  payment ; 
which  he  gives  to  hisf  etnployer  as  the  whole ; 
the  renNMider  (which  is  very  truly  <:alled 
the  cheating  num^j}  he  receives  whai  the 
Feloop  is  gone,  and  appropriates  to  himself, 
as  a  reward  for  his  trouble. 

The  langwage  of  the  Feloops  is  appro- 
priate and  peculiar;  and  as  their  trade  is 
diiefly  conducted,  as  hath  been  observed, 
l^  M»idingo€S,  the  Europeans  have  no  in- 
tdocement  to  learn  ic.  The  numerals  are  as 
follow: 


One 

Two 

Three 
Four 


dfe 


Enory^ 

Sickaba,  or  Cookaba. 

Sisajee. 

Sibakeer. 
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<  Five  —  Footuck  ^ 

Six  ■  Footuck-Enory.    ' 

Seven  Footuck^Cookabd. 

Eight  —  Footuck-Sisajee. 

Nine         ^-  Footuck-Sihakeer^ 

Ten  — —  Sibankonyen. 

•On  the  26th  we  left  Vintain,  and  con- 
tinued our  course  up  the  river,  anchoring 
whenever  the  tide  failed  us,  and  frequently 
towing  the  vessel  with  the  boat.  The  river 
is  deep  and  muddy ;  the  banks  are  covered 
with  impenetrable  thickets  of  mangrove; 
and  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  country  ap- 
pears to  be  fl^t  and  swampy. 

The  Gambia  abounds  with  .fish^  some 
spedes  of  which  are  excellenJt  food;  but 
none  of  them  that  I  recollect  are  known  in 
Europe.  At  the  entrance  from  the  sea, 
sharks  are  found  in  great  abundance ;  and 
higher  up,  alligators,  and  the  hippopotamus 
(pr  river  horse)  are  very  numerous.  The 
latter  might  with  more  propriety  be  called 
the  river-elephant,  being  of  an  enormous 
and  unwieldy  bulk,  and  his  teeth  furnish 
good  ivory.  This  animal  is  amphibious,  with 
sliort  and  thick  legs,  arid  cloven  hoofs  j  it 
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feeds  Oft  grass,  and  such  shrubs  as  thfe  banks 
of  the  river  afford,  boughs  of  trees,  &c. 
seldom  venturing  far  from  the  water,  in 
which  it  seeks  refuge  on  hearing  the  ap- 
proach of  man.  I  have  seen  many,  and 
always  found  them  of  a  timid  and  inoffensive 
disposition. 

In  six  days  after  leaving  Vintain,  we 
reached  Jonkakonda,  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  where  our  vessel  was  to  take  in  part 
of  her  lading.  The  next  morning,  the  se- 
veral European  traders  came  from  their 
different  factories  to  receive  their  letters, 
and  learn  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
cargo;  and  the  captain  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Dr.  Laidley  to  inform  him  of  my 
arrival.  He  came  to  Jonkakonda  the  morn- 
ing following,  when  I  delivered  him  Mr. 
Beaufoy's  letter,  and  he  gave  me  a  kind 
invitation  tq  spend  my  time  at  his  house 
until  an  opportunity  should,  offer  of  pro- 
secuting my  journey.  This  invitation  was 
too  acceptable  to  be  refused,  and  being  fur- 
nished 1>y  the  Doctor  with  a  horse  and  guide, 
I  set  out  from  Jonkakonda  at  day-break  on 
the  5th  of  July,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  ar- 
,   rived  at  Pisania,  where  I  was  accommodated 
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vrith  a  room,  and  other  conveniences  in  the 
t>octor's  house. 

Pi^ania  is  a  small  village  in  the  King  of 
Yany's  dominions,  established  by  l^itish 
subjects  as  a  factory  for  trade,  and  inlmbitecl 
solely  by  them  and  their  black  servants.  It 
is  situated  on  th^  banks  of  the  G&m}Mp 
sixteen  miles  abo^e  Jonkakcmd^  The  white 
residents,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  tber^ 
consisted  only  xrf*  Dr.  L^ley,  and  two 
gentlemen  who  were  brothers,  of  the  name 
of  Ainsley ;  but  their  domestics  were  nu^ 
merous.  They  enjoyed  perfect  security  un-* 
der  the  king's  protection,  and  being  highly 
esteemed  arid  respected  by  the  natives  at 
large,  wanted  no  accommodation  or  com* 
fort  which  the  coontry  could  su[^ly  ;  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  in  slaves,,  ivory» 
and  gold,  was  in  thdr  hands. 

Being  now  settled  for  some  tirae  at  my 
ease,  my  first  object  was  to  lewn  the  Man* 
dingo  tongue,  being  the  language  in  almost 
general  use  througliout  this  part  of  Africa; 
and  without  which  I  was  ftiUy  convinced 
that  I  never  could  acquire  aa  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  country  or  its  inhabitants^ 
In  this  pursuit  I  was  greatly  s^is^ed  by 
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X)r.  Laidley^}  who,  by  a  long  residenoe  in 
die  coimtrj^  and  constant  intercourse  with 
the  natives^  had  made  himself  completdy 
xnaster  of  it.  Next  to  the  language,  raj 
ipreat  object  was  to  coUect  information  con- 
fseming  the  rauntries  I  intended  to  visit. 
Oq  this  occasion  I  was  referred  to  certain 
tradei^  caEed  Slatees.  These  are  free  black 
merchants,  of  ^  great  consideration  in  this 
part  of  Africa^  who  come  down  from  the 
interiw  countries  chiefly  with  enslaved  Ne- 
^poes  for  sale;  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
very  little  dependance  could  be  placed  on 
the  accounts  they  gave;  for  they  contra* 
xlicted  each  other  in  the  most  important 
F^rticulars^and  all  of  them  seemed  extremely 
imwillqig  that  I  should  prosecute  my  jour«^ 
ney.  These  circumstances  increased  my 
Anxiety  to  ascertain  the  truth  from  my  own 
jgerscmal  observations. 

In  ];? search^  of  thus  kind,  and'  in  observ« 
ing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives, 
in  a  country  so  little  known  to  the  nations 
of  Europe,  aivi  furnished  with  so  many 
striking  and  uncommon  objects  of  nature, 
T&^  time  passed  not  unpleasantly;  and  I 
b^an  to  flatter  myself  that  I  had  escaped 
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the  fever,  or  seasoning,  to  Which  Europeans^ 
on  their  first  arrival  in  hot  dimates^  are 
generally  subject.  But,  on  the  31st  of  July, 
I  imprudently  exposed  myselt  to  the  night 
dew,  in  observing  an  eclipse  of  the  moon^ 
with  ar  view  to  determine  the  longitude  of 
the  place:  the  next  day  I  found  myself 
attacked  with  a  smart  fever  and  delirium ; 
and  such  an  illness  followed,  as  confined 
me  to  the  house  during  the  greatest  part  df 
August.  My  recovery  was  very  slow :  but 
I  embraced  every  short  interval  of  conva* 
lescence  to  walk  out,  and  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  coun* 
try.  In  one  of  those  excursions,  having 
rambled  farther  than  usual,  in  a  hot  diaty,7 
brought  on  a  return  of  my  fever,  and  on 
the  10th  of  September  I  Was  again  confined 
to  my  bed.  The  fever,  however,  was  not  so 
violent  as  before;  and  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks  I  was  able,  when  the  weather 
would  permit,  to  renew  my  botanical  ex- 
cursions; and  whe»  it  rained,  I  amused 
myself  with'  drawing  plants,  &c.  in  my 
chamber.  The  care  and  attention  of  Dr. 
Laidley  contributed  greatly  to  alleviate  my 
sufferings;  his  company  and  conversation 
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beguiled  the  tedious  hours  during  that 
gloomy  season,  when  the  rain  falls  in  tor^, 
rents ;  when  suffocating  heats  oppress  by 
day,  and  when  the  night  is  spent  by  the 
terrified  traveller  in  listening  to  the  croak-^ 
ing  of  frogs,  (of  which  the  numbers  are 
beyond  imagination,)  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
jackall,  and  the  deep  howling  of  the  hyaena ; 
a  dism^  concert,  interrupted  only  by  the 
roar  of  such  tremendous  thunder  as  no  per-* 
son  can  form  a  conception  of  but  those  who 
have  heard  it. 

The  country  itself  being  an  immense  level, 
and-^very  generally  covered  with  woods, 
presents  a  tiresome  and  gloomy  unifor- 
mity to  the  eye ;  but  although  nature  has 

denied  to  the  inhabitants  the  beauties  of 

% 

romantic  landscapes,  she  has  bestowed  on 
them,  with  a  liberal  hand,  the  mo^e  impor- 
tant blessings  of  fertility  and  abundance. 
A  little  attention  to  cultivation  procures  a 
aufliciency  of  com;  the  fields  afford  a 
rich  pasturage  for  cattle ;  and  the  natives 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  excellent  fish, 
both  from  the  Gambia  river  and  the  Walli 
creek. 
The  grains  which  are  chiefly  cultivated 
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are  Indian  <5orn,  (xea  mays) ;  two  kmda  of 
bolcus  spicatui,  called  by  the  natives  soort^ 
and  sanio :  bokus  niger,  and  bolcus  hkohr ; 
the  former  of  which  they  have  named  hassi 
tvoolimaj  and  the  latter  hdssiqui.  These, 
together  with  rice,  are  raised  m  consid^a- 
ble  quantities ;  besides  i^^ich  the  inhabitants, 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  villages^ 
have  gardens  which  produce  onions,  cala** 
vances,  yams,  cassavi,  ground-nuts,  pom- 
pions,  gourds,  water  melons,  and  some  other 
esculent  plants.    ' 

I   observed,   likewise,  near  the  towns, 
small  patches  of  cotton  and  indigo.   The 
former  of  these  articles  supplies  them  with  , 
clothing,  and  with  the  latter  they  dye  theil^   ^ 
cloth  of  an  excellent  blue  colour,  in  a  n^in- 
iler  that  wll  hereafter  be  described^ 

In  preparing  their  com  for  food,  the  na- 
tives use  a  lai^e  wooden  mortar  called  a 
paloon^  in  which  they  bruise  the  seed  until 
it  parts  with  the  outer  covering,  or  husk 
which  is  then  separated  from  the  clean  corn^ 
by  exposing  it  to  the  wind;  nearly,  in  the 
same  manner  as  wheat  is  cleared  from  the 
chaff  in  England.  The  com  thus  freed  from 
^e  husk^  is  returned  to  die  mortar,  and 
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^n  intameal;  which  is  dressed  variously 
in   different  countries ;  but  the  most  com- 
mon preparation  of  it  among  the  nations  <^ 
llie  Gambia,  is  a  sort  oi  pudding,  which 
liiey  call  kouskous.     It  is  made  by  first 
moistening  the  flour  with  water,  and  then 
stirring   and  shaking  it  about  in  a  large 
calabash,  or  gourd,  till  it  adhyeres  together 
in  small  granules/ resembling  sago.    It  is 
then  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  whose'bottom 
-  is  perforated  with  a  number  of  smsdl  holes ; 
and  this  pot  being  placed  upon  another^ 
the  two  vessds  are  luted  ^  together,  either 
with  a  paste  of  meal  and  water,  or  with 
cow^s  dung,  and  placed  upon  the  fire.   In 
.  the  lower  vessel  is  commonly  some  animal 
food  and  water,  the  steam  or  vapour  of 
which  ascends  through  the  paforations  in 
the  bottom  of  the  upper  vessel,  and  softens, 
and  prepares  the  kouskeus,  which  i;^  very 
much  esteemed  throughout  all  the  countrieft 
that  I  visited.     I  am  informed,  that  the 
same  manner  of  preparing  flour>  is  very  ge- 
nerally used  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and  that 
the  dish  so  prepared,  is  there  called  by  the 
"  same  name.    It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
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tlie  Negroes  borrowed  the  practice  from  the 
Moors. 

For  gratifying  a  taste  for  variety,  ano- 
ther sort  of  pudding,  called  nealing^  is  some- 
times prepared  from  the  meal  of  com ;  and 
they  have  also  adopted  two  or  three  dif* 
ferent  modes  of  dressing  their  rice.  Of  ve- 
getable food,  therefore,  the  natives  have  no 
want ;  and  although  the  common  class  of 
peojde  are  but  sparingly  supplied  with  ammal 
food,  yet  this  article  is  not  wholly  withheld 
from  them.. 

Their  domestic  animals  are  nearly  the 
same  as  In  Europe.  Swine  are  found  in  the 
woods,  but  their  flesh  is  not  esteemed :  pro* 
bably  the  marked  abhorrence  in  which  this 
^animal  is  held  by  the  votaries  of  Mahomet 
h^  spread  itself  among  the  Pagans.  Poultry 
of  all  kinds  (the  turkey  excepted)  is  every 
whare  to  be  had.  The  Guinea  fowl  and  red 
partridge  abound  in  the  fields ;  and  the  woods 
furnish  a  small  species  of  antelope,  of 
which  the  venison  is  highly  and  deservedly 
prized. 

Of  the  other  wild  animals  in  the  Man<» 
dingo  countries,  the  most  common  are  the 
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i^auM^tfaep^ntW^andtheelepIuint.  Con* 

:^dering  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  latter 

i»  t&e  East  In^^,  >f  may  be  thought  ex* 

trac»^iii«y^  th^  the  natives^  of  AlHca  bate 

no^  in  any  part  dt  this  immense  continent^ 

acquired  the  skill  of  taming  this  power* 

fid  and  docHe  oreature^  and  applying  hi? 

str^igfh   and  faculties  to  the  service  of 

maa  Wli^n  I  toM  some  of  the  natives  that 

Ais  was  actually  done  in  the  countries  of 

^e  East^  my  auditprs"  lauded  me  to  scom^ 

smd^  exdaimed^  Tobauhofonnio!   (a  white 

man's  lie.)    The  Negroes  frequently  find 

means  to^stroy  the  elephant  by  fire  arms ; 

they  hfmt  it  principally  for  the  sake  of  thef 

teedi^  which  they  transfer  in  barter  to  thosel 

whoseU  them  again  fo  the  Europeans.  The 

flesh  th^  eat>  and  consider  it  as  a  great 

delicacy. 

The  usual?  beast  of  binrthen  in  air  the 
N^m  terrftories  is  the  ass.  The  appli- 
oation^of  animal  labour  to  the  purposes  of 
agrieultm^  fe  no  where  adopted ;  the  plough, 
therefore,  is  whcl^y  unknown.  The  chief 
imi^ment  used^' in  husbandry  is  the  hoei 
wl^  varies  in  form  in  different  district;. 
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and  the  labour  is  universally:  p^rfiJrrEwd  hf 
slaves.  ••  :■'-:  :  -:,./     -       ■''■  -  ■^;-.;^;.. 

On  the  ©th  of  Oq  tqber  the  Waters  of  \  ^ 
Gambia  were  at  Jthe  greatest  height,;  bis^jug 
fifteen  feet  abpve  the  Jiigh- water  mark:  of 
the  tide;  after  which. they  l?0gan, to  sul?Side; 
at  first  slowly,  but  afterwards.  Very  r&pidly.; 
sometimes  sinking  rrjore  th^n  ;  a  foot  in 
twenty-four  hocir^iby  the  ;  beginning.,  of 
November  the  riy^r  had .  sunk  tp  its  formetc 
level,  and  : the  tide-^ljbed  ^nd  flpw^  ais 
U£fual.  '  When  tike  jiver  had  subsided,  $2ui 
the  atmosphere  grew  dry,  I  recovered  apaee^ 
and  began  to  thipk  of  my  dep?irture;.,foi» 
this  is.reckoned  the  mEQjSt  proper  season, for 
travelling :  the  natives  had  comjpleted  Ih^iij 
ha;rvest,  and  prpvi^jons  were,  every  wh^^ 
cheap  ?nd  plentiful^  ..  ,'  '   a\ 

Dr.  Laidley  was  at  this  time  employed  »in 
a  trading  voyage  at  Jonkakon|iai  I  y^ftpte 
to  him  to  deare  that  ,he  wfiulj^  .use  his 
interest  with  the  slatees,:  of  slavf^rffi^rchantg, 
to  procure  ,mje  the  company  .arid  pratecti<Hi, 
of  the  first  coffis  (or  caravan, )  that  naigiH:' 
l^ve  Gambia  for  ;th$  interbr  j  country ;^, 
and  in  the  m&^n  time  |  requested  him;  tQ 
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purchase  for  me  a  horse,  and  two  asses.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  JDoctor  returned 
to  Pisania,  and  informed  me  .that  a  coffle 
would  certainly:  go  for  the  interior,  in  the 
course  of  the  dry  sedson ;  but  that  as  many 
of  tbfe  mer^dbants  b^lp»ging  to  it  had  npt 
yet  completed  their  assortment  of  goods, 
he  Could  not  say  at  what  time  they  would 
s^out.  * 

As  the  characters  and  dispositions  of 
slatees/ and  people  th^t  composed  tlie  cara- 
van, were  entirely  unknown  tome^  and  as 
th^  seemed  rather  avense  to  my  purpose; 
and  unwilling  to  en  tier  into  any  positive 
engagements  on  my  account  j  and  the  time 
of  their  departure  being  withal  very  unper- 
tain^  I  resolved,  on  further  deliberation,  to 
avail  myself  of  the  dry  season,  and  proceed 
without  them. 

^  Dr.  Laidley  approved  my  determination; 
and  promised  me  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  to  enable  me  to  prosecute  my  jour- 
ney with  comfort  and  safety. 

This  resolution  having  been  formed,  I 
made  preparations  accordingly.  And  now, 
being  about  to  take  leave  of  my  hospita- 
ble friend,  (whose  kindness  and  solicitude 
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continued  to  the  momeRt  of  my  departure>^) 
and  to  quit,  for  many  months,  the  countriest 
bordering  on  the  Oamt»a,  it  seems  proper, 
before  I  proceed  with-  my  narrative,  diat  f 
should,  In  this  pla6e$  give  some  account  ot 
the  several  Negro  tialions  which  inhabit' 
the  banks  of  this  cetebrated  river,  and  ^. 
eommercial  intercourse  thgt  subsists  be«^ 
tween  them,  and  such  of  the  nations  (^ 
Europe  as  find  their  a^vants^  iifi  trading 
to  this  part^^f  Afiica*  The  observ^atio^s  which- 
hav«  occurred  to  m^  oni  both  these  subjects 
will  be  found  in  ^  following  Chapter. 

*  Dr.  Laidlcy,  to  my  infinite  regret,  has  since  paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  He  left  Africa  in  the  latter  end  or  1 797, 
intending  to  return  to  Qftzt  Britain  by  way  of  the 
West  Indies }  anddied  sooa  after  his  arxival  at  Baxw 
badoes. 


J  ■ 
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,      CHAPTER  n. 

JD!e$€ription  of  the  Feloops,  the  Jalqffs^  the 
Foulabs,  and  Mandingoes. — Some  Account 
of  the  Trade  between  the  Nations  of  Europe 
and  the  Natives  of  Africa  hy  the  Way  of  the 
Gambia,  and  between  the  native  Inbabi'- 
tants  of  the  Coast  and  tk^  Nations  of  the 
interior  Countries^^tbeir  Mode  of  selling 
and  buying,  &c. 

1  H  E  natives  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  G^tnbia^  though  distributed  into  a  gre&t 
many  distinct  governments,  may,  I  thinks 
be  cfivided  into  four  great  classes ;  the  Fe- 
loops, the  JalofB,  the  Foulahs,  and  the 
Manditigoes.  Among  all  these  nations,  th6 
religion  of  Mahomet  has  made,  and  con^ 
tinues  to  make,  considerable  progress;  but 
in  most  of  them,  the  body  of  the  people, 
both  free  and  enslaved,  persevere  in  main-- 
tainingthe  blind  but  harmless  superstitions 
of  their- ancestors,  and  are  called  by  the 
Mshomedans  i&^r5,  or  infidels. 
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Of  the  Feloops,  I  have  little  to  add  to 
what  has  been  observed  concerning  them 
in  the  former  Chapter.  They  are  of  a  gloomy 
disposition,  and  are  supposed  never  to 
forgive  an  injury.  They  are  even  said  to 
transmit  their  quarrels  as  deadly  feuds  to 
theit*  posterity;  insomuch  that  a  son  con- 
siders it  as  incumbent  on  him,  from  a  just 
sense  of  filial  obligation,  to  become  the 
avenger  of  his  deceased  father's  wrongs.  If 
a  man  loses  his  life  in  one  of  those  sudden 
/quarrels,  which  perpetually  occur  at  their 
feasts,  when  the  whole  party  i§  intoxicated 
with  mead,  his  son,  or  the  eldest  of  his  sons 
(if  he  has  more  than  one),  endeavpuj-s  to 
pipcure.  his  father's  sandals^  which  he  wears 
once'  a  year,<)n  the  anniversary  of  his  fa-p 
ther's  death,  until  a  fit  opportunity  offer? 
of  avenging  his  fate,  wji^n  the  qbject  of 
his  resefttmei;it  seldom  escapes  his  pursuit. 
This  fierce  and  unrelenting  disposition  is, 
however,  counterbalance  by  m2^Ily  gpocj 
qualities :  they  display  the  utmost  gratitude 
and  affection  towards  their  benefactors; 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  preserve 
whatever  is  intrusted  to  them  is  remarkable, 
During  the  present  war  they  have,  n^ore 
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ttoh  <)rtc6,:  taken  Up  -amis  .to  fleffend  biir 
^eifchant  vessels  from  French  priVateers- ; 
and  Ettglijih  ^property,  df' considerable  Value, 
has  fr^aerttly  been  left  at  Vimain,  fdr  a^ 
lopg  time,  en*ireljr  uhder  the  care  of  the 
Eeloo^s;  wlio- have  .uniformly  manifested 
•on' such  bccasi&ns  the'^strictest  honesty  and 
pURttudlity.  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  wished> 
that  the  minds  :<)f '  a  ptfo^Ie  so  determined 
and  faithful,'  c<>iM  ^  be  softened  ^  and  civi-- 
Ifeed,  by  the  mftcl  and  benevolent  spirit  of 
Christianity!  ^^ 

The  Jaloflfs  (ot  Yal^ffs)  are  an  active, 
powerful,  and  warlike  race,  inhabiting  great 
part  of  that  tract  which  lies  between  the 
river  Senegal  and  the  Mandirigo  States  on 
the  Gambia ;  yet  they  differ  from  the  Man- 
dingoes,  not  only  in  language,  but  like- 
wise in  complexion  and  features.  The  noses 
of  the  JalofFs  ate  not  so  much  depressed, 
nor  the  lips  sb  p*5tuberant,  as  among  the 
generality  of-  Afl*icans  ;  and  although  their 
skin  is  of  the  deepest  black,  they  are  coA- 
sidered  by- me  \vhite  traders,  as  the  most 
sightly  Negro^  ih  this  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent. .V  -  -  -  : 
»  They  ar«  dfvidfeit  mto^everal  independent 
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states  or  kipgdoms ;  which  ^e  frequently 
pit  war  either  with  llieir  lieighbours,  or  with 
each  othf fn  In  their  manners,  superatition^ 
and  goyemnient,  however,  they  have  a 
greater  reSembkncfc  to  the  Mandingoes  ^cf 
whom  I  3hall  presmtly  speak)  than  to  any 
other  nation ;  butisxcel  them  in  the  manu^ 
&cture  of  cotton  eloth ;  sfanning  the  wod 
to  a  finer  thread,  weaving  it  ih  a  broader 
loom,  and  dying  it  of  a  better  colour. 

Their  language  is  $ai<l  to  be  copi(^$ 
and  significant ;  and  is  often  le^cnt  by  Ewo« 
peans  trading  to  Senegal.  I  cannot  say 
much  of  it  from  my  own  knowlieidge ;  but 
have  preserved  their  numerals,  whieh  ^  are 
these. 

One         ---n—    ]^€(m^ 

Two        - — ^    Tar.  ^ 

t       Three      —     Tat. 

Four        —    Tanet. 

Five        -r^-r-     Judonh 

Six  ^ —  Judeim  wean.. 

Seven  - — ^  Judom  Tar. 

Eight  —  JudomTat. 

Nine  — — -  Judom  T^net. 

Ten  -^— -  Fook. 

.       JEleven*  «i»?^    F^Cfhjm^  me^m,  iK^ 
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The  Foul^s  (or  Phdeys),  such  <?f  them 
at  least  as  realise  near  the  Gaii^bia^  are 
chiefly  of  a  tawny  complexion,  with  soft 
sil}cy  hair,  and  fim9ing  features.  Tbfy  are 
much  attached  to  a  pastbral  life,  and  have 
introduced  thejgwjelves  into  all  the  Jdng« 
doms  on  the  wijodward  coast  as  Ij^rdsmen 
and  husbandmen,  {Mying  a  tribute  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  country JbrAe  lanflff  which 
they  hold.  Not  having  many  opp^rtuni* 
ties  ho^^ver  during  my  imdeno^  at  Pisania, 
of  improving  my  acquaintance  with  these 
people,  I  defer  entering  at  largejnto  thdr 
character,  uQtil  a  fitter  occasion  occuri^ 
-which  will  present  itself  when  I  Qoipe  tq 
Bondou. 

T^e  Mandingoes,jof  whom  it  renjaiiu;  to 
^pgak,  constitute ,  in;  la^uth,  the  l^ulk  <^.  ihp 
l^ahitgnts  in  all  thote  districtis  of  Africa 

which  I  v)site4;  ^n4  tlw  language^  with 
a  few  cg«:q)?|on5r*^/4Piv§mrlly  ji»^ 

irodfTOiy.geiMJsiUyW       ^'  that  .fwrtcf 
the  omlm^;  T^r  .ilWflW^S  r«ir»  the^e^* 

t  In  the  'E^avi^Is  dflE^iiitis^ddii^rt  yim 

^  »  prM^  c^piWTfyowbylagri  of ;  thk  .^N&wiftijp 
fcwgpag«>  wBch  in  general  is  ^^jre^jt.  -    : , i ,.  .    .  ^  ^ 
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»»    "  ,»  », 


»*  -  » •> 


*■ 


-'  ^-^ 


1+    ►* 


»       > 


—  Killin. 

—  Foola. 

—  Sdbha* 

—  •  ^a«^ 

—  JLooloo. 

—  Woro. 

—  Oronglo. 

--     Conunta^ 
— -  '  *  TiflE;^  ««rg  /f/Wm,  &c. 


.  ; »  i 


*  -      1 


Ohef  - 

Two 
Tteee 
Four 
Fivfe 
«ix 
-  Sev«n 
^Eight 
''       Nihe 
'      T^i 
Elevien 

^  They^' are  Called  Mandingoes,  I  6onceiv6; 
as  having  oiiginalty  migrated  from  the  ih-^ 
^erioir  state*  •  of  Mandirig,  of  which  s&m& 
account  will  hereafter  be  ^ven  ;  b«f<i  ^'<5div- 
^rary  to  the  present ^onstitutibh  of  their 
parent  coutttfy,  Whith  iis!  rfepublicatii  it^^j^s 
xpeared  to  mie^that  the  -  goVemmerie^iihii  lall 
4he<'Mimding6  >st^te$i  near '  th&  'QsckihWi  ■  t6 
^tttja^rcWtail . : '  ^THe  'fioweir  of  !*i§^1rerej%A 
"^Mf^^er,  by  nid^i^^»is/arilttBit$dOi^lbs^ 

sembly  of  the  principal  men,  or  elders,  by 
n«thQ^i}QMnGiIa>ti!eEMi.«lir^^ri9id!widi9ut 
<vHo»iad^ce'  he  cdn' ii^tti«r>  dechire  Wai^ 
nor  conclude  1*^,  ' '"  ^  ^;  •'  ':'  -  ■"■■ "    *-' 
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In  every  considerable  town  there  isjra 

chief  magistrate,  called  the  'Alkddy  whose 

office  is  h»editary,  and  whose  business  It  is 

to  preserve  order,  to  levy  duties  on  tra- 

vellers,  and  to  preside  at  all  conferences 

in  the  exercise  ot  locat  jurisdiction  and  the 

administration  of  justice.    These  courts  arQ 

composed  of  the  elders  of  th<i,tQwn  (oC  free 

condition),  and  are  tejrmed  palavers.;.  2^ 

their  proceedings  ar^  conducted  in  th©  open 

air  with  suflicier^l;  spknyiity.:  '  Bptl>.  sid#s .  of 

ti  question  lare,  .fj:*eely  canva$s^d,  witnesses 

are  publicly  ^x^niined,  andth^  deci^k^ 

which  follow  generally .  meet,  with  the  ap* 

probation  of  the  surroundii^g  audienipe./;  ; 

-  As  the  Negroes  havse  i>o  wjrijten  language 

of  their  own,  %  the  general  rU}9'f>f.  d<^fiiiftf| 

is.an  zi^i^2\-tQ  attei^t  cusiomli  fewl  ^iou^ 
the  system  of  Afehoqiet  has:m9de  Sjogi^ 

jM-ogress  atnong  them,  the.:  oonyertj  tQ>  that 
&ith  have  gradu^ly  infEoduce*^,  1vi^",th^ 
rdigious:tehete,  m^ny  :<!)f  the  civitjifel^tu^ 
ttons  of  the  Pr'pphet ;  and;  tv^ei^  thi^  JCOjiap 
is  not  found  sufficiently  explicit,: fi5<:pinrs§ 
is  had  to  a,  comnlentary  cjtllei  -4/;..'S^^r* 
containing,  as  I. was  told,  a  cpnsplgte.^^xppf 
pjtion  p^,  digest  of  :th?Mahoniedan  :lawa 
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hoth  dyil  and  ctimiiial^  properly  arranged 
and  iUustrated. 

This  frequency  of  app^l  to  writt«i  laws> 
with  ^ich  the  Pagan  tiatives  are  neoessa-^- 
rily  unacquainted^  has  given  rise  in  their 
palavers  to  (what  I  little  expected  to  find 
in  Aftica)  professional  advocates,  or  ex- 
pourid^s  of  thfe  law,  who  are  allowed  to 
appear  and  to  plead  for  plaintiff  or  de^ 
fetidant,  fnuch  in  the  ktntie  maniter  al 
counsel  in  the  law  courts  of  Great  Britaim 
They  are  Mahottiedan  N^rties  who.  have 
made,  or  affect  to  have  made,  the  laws  of 
Ae  Propfiet  their  peculiar  study ;  and  if  I 
ftiay  judge  fh>m  their  harangues,  which  I 
fr^i^ntly  attended^  I  l)etieve  that  in  the 
fbreiii^o  quaMftcations  of  pTocrastinaffon  and 
ed»%  kn^  the'krts  of  confounding  and  per-^ 
^t}^g  a  cause,  .they  are  not  alv^ays  sur*  ^ 
pa^ed  by  the  ablest  pleaders  in  Europe. 
?V^|]^  I  was  at  Pisania  a  oause  was  heard 
which  ^mished  the  Mahomedah  lawyers 
with  an  Admirable  opportunity  of  display- 
ing thdr  professional  dexterity*  The  casd 
A^ad^tbis:  an  ass  belonging  to  a  SetawooUi 
Negito  (a -native  of  an  interior  country  near 
Ihfe  *ivfer  Sdh^al)  had  broke  into  a  ftdd  of 
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core  bdoc^b^^  to  omloi  the  MatAngo 
ir^bitantSj  and  destroyed  great  pait  of  it. 
The  Maxidi9go  having  caught  the  animal 
iot  his  fields  immediate^  drew  his  knife  and 
cut  lis  throat*  The  Serawoolli  thereupon 
taUed  a  palaver  ( or  in  European  terms, 
htn^bt  an  action}  to^  recover  damages  for 
the  k>ss  of  his  beast,  on  which  he  set  ahigh 
vaUte.  The  defendant  confessed  he  had 
killed  the  ass,  but  pleaded  a  set  off^  insistii|g 
that  the  loss  he  had  sustained  l^y  the  ravage 
UL  his  ccHD,  was  equal  to  the  sum  demanded 
kx  ti[ie  animaL  To  ascertain  this  fact  was 

the  point  at  issue,  and  the  learned  advocates 
contrived  to  puzzle  the  cause  in  such  a 
manner,  that  after  a  hearing  of  three  days, 
the  court  broke  up  v^thout  coming  to  any 
det^minatkm  upon  it ;  and  a  second  pala« 
v»  was>  I  suppose,  thought  necessary. 

The  Man^ngoes,  generally  speaking,  are 
of  a  mikl,  sociable,  and  obliging  disposition. 
The  men  are  comrtionly  above  the  middle 
size,  well  shaped,  strong,  and  capable  of 
^durfoig  great  labour;  the  women  are 
good-natured,  sprightly  and  agreeable.  The 
dress  of  both  s&)LeB  is  composed  of  cotton 
doth,  of  their  own  manufacture ;  that  of 
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the  ttwtt  fsiflijobae. frock,  not  unlike  a  sitr-* 
plice,  with  drawera*  which  reach  half  way 
down  the  leg;, rand  they  1  wear  sandals  on 
their  feet,  and  white  cotton  jCaps  on  their 
heads.  The!  women's  dress  consists  of  two 
piec^  of:,  doth,  each  jof  •  which  they  wrap 
rownd  .the:  waist,  which  hanging  down,  to 
the>acles  ;atiswers  the  purpose  of  a  petti-, 
coajt :  the  other  is  thrown  niegligently  over 
the  bo§pip  and  shoulders. 
.  This  account  of  their'  clothing  is  indeed 
nearjy  a^ppHcable  to  the  natives  of  all  the 
different  Countf  ies  in  this  part  of  Africa ;  a 
peculiar  national  mode  is  observable  only 
in  the  head  dresses  of  the  wo  men  •  . 

Thus,  in.  the  countries  of  the  Gambia, 
the  females  wear  a  sort  of  bandage  which 
they  call  J  alia.  It  is  a  narrow  stripe  of 
cotton  doth,  wrapped  many  times  round, 
immediately  over  the  forehead.  In  Bondou 
the  head  is  encircled  with  strings  of  white 
beads,  and  a  small  plate  of  gold  is  worn  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead.  In  Kasson, 
the  ladies  decorate  their  heads  in  a  very 
tasteful  and  elegant  manner,  with  white 
sea-shells.  In  Kaarta  and  Ludamar,  the 
women  raise  their  hair  to  a  great  height  by 
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the addltidirof  a  pacf  (as  thcvlaclies  ^d for-f 
merly  in  Great  Britain  )i  which  they  deOot 
ratfe  with  a  species  of  cc^y  l»-ojught '  from 
the  Red  sea  by  pilgrims  returning  froiii 
Mecca;  and  sold  ^t  a,gr6at!prJce.  .  i^  ,:: .  . 
/In  the  construction  of  their  .dwelling 
lioiises  the.  Maridingoes  also  conform  to  the 
general  practice  6f  the  African  nations  on 
this  part  of  the  cohjtinerit,  contenting  them- 
selves With  smdl  and  incommodious  hovels. 
A;  circular  mud  wall  about  four  feet  high, 
upon  which  i^  placed  a  conical  roof,,  com- 
posed of  the  bamboo  cane, '  and  thatched 
with^^ass,  forms  ,  alike  the  palace  of  the 
king,  and  the. hovel  of  the  slave.  Their 
household  furniture  is  equally  simple,  A 
hinrdle  of  canes  pl^^ced  upon  upright  stakes> 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  upon  which 
is  sprdad  a  mat  or  bullock's  hide,  answers 
the  purpk>se  of  a  bed;  a  water  j^r,  some 
earthen  p6ts  for  di;essing  their  fo6(|,  a  few 
wooden  bowls  and  calabashes, -and  one  or 
two  low  stools,  compose  tiie  rest. 
,  As  every  man  of  free  condition  has  a  plu- 
rality of  wives,  it  is  found  necessary  (to  pre- 
vent, I  suppose,  .rrtatriniQnial  disputes)  that 
each  of  the  ladies  should  be  accommodated 
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ifvith  a  hut  tcx  herself;  ^rsd  adl  tUi  huts 
banging  to  the  same  Samly  wesuc--^ 
rounds  b}^*  fimce^  constnxcttd  of  banrifoo 
tmes,  split  and  formedi  iQitoa  sevt  of  wicker« 
work.  The;;  whole  mclosupe  is  called  a  sirJt, 
or  iR»^;(.  A  number  of  thesd  incbsares,  with 
narrow  passages^^  between  them,  form  what 
is  caHed  a  town;  but  the  huts  are  g^sera^j 
placed  without  any  regul^arity,  acconiiiig  to 
the  caprice  of  the  owner;  The  only  rute 
that  seems  to  be  attended  tb^  m  placmg  the 
doer  towards  the  south-west,  in  order  to 
admit  the  sea  breeze. ,    ^ 

In  each'  town  is  a  large  stage  csdM^  the 
^npang'j  wMch  answer^  die  purpose  of  a 
publie  Ij^li  or  town-hpv^^  it  is  composed 
of  iM^wovett  canes,  and  is  gener ally  sheL- 
tered vfiiom  the  sun  by  bemg  erected  in  tjie 
sha^  of  some  large  tree.  It  is:  here  that  aMl 
public  a^irs  are  transacted  and  trials  con- 
ducted<;  and  here  the  lazy  and  indbLgnt 
meet  ta  s^moke  their  i^pes  and  hear  the 
news  of  the  day.  In  nK>st  of  the  towns  the 
Mahomedans  have  also  a  i»i5;$i^ni,  or  masque, 
in  which  they  assemble  and  ofier  \x^  their 
daily  prayers,  acoftpdihg  to  the  rules  of  the 
Koran.  — 
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Itt  the  account  which  I  have  thus  given 
of  the  natives,  the   reader   must    heat  in 
mind,  that  my  observations  apply  chiefly 
to  persons  of  free  condition,  who  constitutCi 
I  suppose,  not  more  than  bne-fburth  part 
of  the  inhabitants  at  large ;  the  other  three- 
fourths  are  in  a  state  of  hopeless  and  here<*> 
ditary  slavery ;  and  are  emfJoyed  in  culti-* 
vating  the  land,  in  the  care  of  cattle,  and  in 
servile  offices  of  all  kinds,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 
I  was  told,  however,  that  the  Mandingo 
master  can  neither  deprive  his  slave  of  life, 
nor  sell  him  to  a  stranger,  without  first 
calling  a  palaver  on  his  conduct ;    or,  in 
other  words,  bringing  him  to  a  public  trial ; 
but  this  degree  of  protection  is  extended 
xmly  to  the  native  or  domestic  slave.  Cap- 
tives taken  ki  war,  and  those  unfortunate 
victiras  who  are  condemned  to  slavery  for 
^mes  or  iraolvency,  and,  in  short,  all  those 
unhappy  p^ple  who   are  brought  down 
from  the  interior  countries  for  sale,  have  no 
security  whatever,  but  may  be  treated  and 
disposed  of  in  all  respects  as  the,  owr^r 
thinks  proper*    It  sometimes  happens,  in- 
deedi  when  no  ships  are  on  the  Coast,  that 
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a  humane  and  considerate  master,  ificor- 
porates  his  purchased  slavey  among  his 
domestics;  and  their  offspring  at  least,  if 
not  the  parents,  become  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  native  class.  ^. 

'  The  preceding  remarks  concemii^  the 
several  nations  that  inhabit  the  banks  of 
the  Gambia,  are  all  that  I  recollect  as 
necessary  to  be  made  in  this  place,  at  the 
outset  of  my  journey.  With  regard  to  the 
Mandingoes,  howeyer,  many  particulars  are 
yet  to  be  related ;  some  of  which  are  neces- 
sarily interwoven  into  the  narrative  of  my 
progress,  and  others  will  be  givoi  in  a 
sulnmaiy,  at  the  end  of  my  work  {  together 
with  all  such  observations  as  I  have  col- 
lected on  the  country  and  climate,  which  I 
could  not  with  propriety  insert  in  the  rer 
gular  detail  of  occurrences.  What  remains 
of  the  present  Chapter  will  therefore  relate 
solely  to  the  trade  which  the  nations  of 
Christendom  have  found  means  to  establish 
with- the  natives  of  Africa,  by  the  channel 
of  the  Gambia ;  and  the  inland  traffic  which 
has  arisen,  in  consequence  of  it,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Coast,  and  the  nations 
of  the  interior  countri^. 
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The  eariieist  European  establishment  on 
this  celebikted-  river  was  a  factory  of  the 
Portuguese  J  and  to  thas  must  b6  ascribed 
the  introduction  of  the  numerous  words  of 
that  language  which  are  sjill  in  use  among 
the  Negroes.  The  Dutch,  French, •and  Ejng- 
lish,  afterwards  i^ccessively  possessed  them- 
selves of  settlements  on  the  coast?  but 
the  trade  of  the  Gambia  became,  and  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  a  sort  of  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  the  travels 
of  Francis  Moore  is  preserved  an  account 
of  the  Ro3rar  African  Company's  establish- 
ments in  this  river.  In  the  year  1730 ;  at 
which  time  James's  factory  atone  consisted 
of  a  governor,  d^uty  governor,  and  two 
other  principal  officers ;  eight  factors,  thir- 
teen writers^  twenty  inferior  attendants  and 
tradesmen  I  a  company  of  soldiers,  and  thirty- 
two  Negfo  servants^,  besides  sloops,  s*haHops, 
and  boats,  with  their  ctewt ;  and  th6re  were 
no  less  than  eight  sttbordinAte  factorieis  in 
odiCTiparts  of  the  river.      * 

The  trade  with  Europe,  by  being  after- 
wards laid  open,  was  almost  annihilated'; 
the  share  which  th^  subjects  of.  England  Istt 
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this  time  hold  in  it>  supports  not  more  than 
two  or  thre^  annual  ships ;  and  I  am  in-^- 
formed  that  the  gfoss  value  of  British 
exports  is  under  ^  £0,ooo.  The  French  and 
Danes  still  maintan  a  sm^U  share^  and  the 
Americans  have  I^t^y  sent  a  few  vessels  to 
the  Qamhia  by  w$y  of  experiment 

The  commodities  exported  to  the  Gambia 
from  Europe  con^st  chiefly  of  fire-arms  and 
ammunition,  iron  ware*  spirituous  liquors, 
tobacco^  ootHon  caps,  n  small  quantity  of 
broad  doth,  smd^  few  articles  of  the  manu-^ 
facture  of  Manchester ;  a  sraiall  asi»rtment 
of  India  gopds^  with  SQme  glass  beads,  amber, 
and  other  trifles^:  for  which  are  taken. in  ex* 
change  slaves,  gojd-du^,  ivory,  bees-wax, 
and  hides.  Slaves  are  the; chie&ar tick,  but  tJie 
whole  number  whicfeiat^Ais- time  are  an- 
nu^lly  expOTted  from  Ifeet  Gambia  by  all  na- 
tions, is  supposed  to  be  vnd^r  one  thousand. 

Most,  of  the^  unforttinate  victims  are 
brought  tQ  theCoHstJn  perioctical  caravans; 
many  of  them  frani  very  remote  inkmd 
countries ;  for  the  language  which  they 
speak  is  not  understood  by  the  inhabitants 
of :  tibe  maritime  districts.    In  a  subsequent 
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|>a*t  6f  my  Work  I  shall  give  thie  best  infoi^ 
mat  ion  I  have  been  able  to  collect  concern-i 
mg  th6  martiier  ih  winch-  they  are  obtained. 
On  their  arrival  At  the  Coast,  if  ho  imme^ 
^ate  opportunity  ofifef's  of  selling  them  to 
advantage,  they  are  distributed  among  th^ 
neighbouring  villages,  until  a  slave  ship 
arrives,  or  uiitil  they  can  be  sold  to  black 
traderisi,  who  tometitties  jitirchase  on  specu- 
hition.  In  the  mednwhile,  the  poor  wretches 
6re  kept  constantly  fettered,  two  and  two 
of  them  being  chained  together,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  labours  of  the  field:  and  I  am 
Sorry  to  add,  are  very  scantily  fed,  as  well 
as  harshly  treated.  The  price  oi  a  slave 
varies  according  to  the  number  of  purchasers 
from  Europe  and  the  arrival  of  Caravans 
from  the  interior;  but  in  general  I  reckon, 
that  a  young  and  healthy  male,  from  16  to 
«5  years  of  a^e,  niay  be  estimated  on  the 
spot  from  £iB.  to  ^20.  sterling. 

T?he  Negro  slave  merchants,  as  I  have 
observed  in  the  former  Chapter,  are  called 
Siatees ;  Who,  besides  slaves,  and  the  mer- 
chandize which  they  bring  for  sale  to  the 
whites,  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  mari- 
time districts  with  native  iron,  sweet  steelling 
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gums  and*  frankincense,  and  a  commodity 
c&lled  Sbea-toulou,  "which  literally  translated, 
signifies  tree^hutter.  This  commodity  is  ex-* 
tracted,  by  means  oC  bpiling'  water,  from  tho 
Icernel  of  a  nut,  as  will  be  more  p^rticu-» 
.  larly  described  hereafter:  it  has  the  con- 
sistence arid  appearance  of  butter;  .^«d  15 
in  truth  an  admirable  substitute  for  it.  It 
forms  an  important  article  in  t^ie  food  of 
^he  natives,  and  serves  also- fpi;  §yerys^do-« 
mestic  purpose  in  which  oil  wouh^  otbe^w^s^ 

be  used.  The  demand  for  it  is  therefpr^  very 
great.  ,     .    .  :      '      - 

In  payment  of  these  articles,  the  raaritira© 
§tates  supply  the  interior  countries  with 
salt,  a  scarce  and  valuable  commodity^  as  \ 
frequently  and  painfully  experienced  in  the  , 
course  of  my  journey. ,  Considerable  quan-» 
tities  of  this  article,  however,  are  also  sup- 
plied to.tbe  inland  natives  by  the  Moors  p 
who  obtain  it  from  the  salt-^pits  in  the  preat 
Desert,  and  receive  in  return  corn,  ^tjon 
cloth,  and  slaves.  %  ; 

Ii?  thus  bartering  one  cpmraiodity  for 
another,  many  inconvenienpes  must  hecesf- 
sarily  have  arisen  at  first  from  the  want  of 
qoinedt  jpaoney,  or  SQme  other  visiW^.  ^6^ 
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determinate  medium,  to  settle  the  balanc0, 
or  difference  of  value>  between  different  ar- 
t^E^les ;  to  remedy  which  the  natives  of  the 
interior  make  use  of  small  shells  called 
iowriei^  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  On^ 
the  Coast,  the  inhabitants  have  adppt-ed.ra 
practice  which  I  believe  is  peculiar  to  thenj^ 
selves.  .     .    ^ 

In  their,  early  intercourse  with  Europ^ftnSi 
the  article  tjiat  attracted  most  notice -was 
iron.  Its  utility,  in  forming  the  instrumental 
of  war  and  husbandry,  made  it  preferable 
to  all  others;  and  iron  soon  became  the 
measure  by  which  the  value  of  all  other 
cammoditfes  was  ascertained,  Thus  a  cer- 
tain  quantity  of  goods  of  whatever  denomi-^ 
nation,  appearing  to  be  ^ual  in  value  to  a 
bar  of  iron,  constituted,:  in  the  trader's 
phraseology,  a  bar  of  that  particular  mer- 
chandize. '  Twenty  Ijeafves  of  tobacco,  for 
instance,  were  considered  as  a  bar  of  to- 
bacco;  and  a  gallon  of  spirits  (or  rather 
half  sjMrits  and  half  water),  as  a  hflr  of  rum ; 
a  bar  of  one  commodity  being  reckoned  equal 
in  value  to  a  bar  of  another  commodity. 

As,  however,  it  must  unavoidably  happen. 
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that  according  to  the  plenty  or  scai^ity  of 
goods  at  market  in  proportion  to  the  de« 
mand,  the  rdative  value  would  be  subject 
to  continual  fluctuatbn,  greater  precision 
has  been  found  necessary  ;  and  at  this  time^ 
the  current  value  of  a  single  bar  of  any 
kind  is  fixed  by  the  whites  at  two  shillings 
sterling.  Thus  a  slave,  whose  price  is  ^15» 
is  SJ^id  t(&  be  worth  150  bars. 

In  transactions  of  this  nature,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  wlute  trader  has  infinitely  the  ad«< 
vailtage  ov^  the  African,  whom,  th^*dbra^ 
it  is  difficult  to  satisfy;  for,  consqious  of 
his  own  ignorance,  he  naturally  becomes 
exceedingly  suspicious  and  wavering  j  and 
indeed  so  very  unsettled  and  jealous  are  the 
Negroes  in  Adr  dealings  with  the  whites^ 
that  a  bargain  is  never  ccmsidered  by  the 
European  as  concluded,  until  the  .purchase 
money  is  paid,  and  the  party  has  taken 
leave. 

Having  now  brought  together  such  ge^ 
heral  observations  on  the  countiy,  and  its 
inhabitants,  as  occurred  to  me  chiring  my 
residence  in  the  vicinage  of  the  Gambia,  I 
phall  detain   the   reader  no  longer  with 
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introductory  matter,  but  proceed,  in  the 
next  Chapter,  to  a  regular  detail  of  the 
incidents  winch  happened,  and  the  rdiec« 
tions  which  arose  in  my  mind,  in  the  course 
of  my  painfid  and  peiitotis  journey,  from 
its  commencement,  until  my  return  to  the 
Gambia. 
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The  Author  sets  out  from  Pisania-^h  At-^ 
tmdants — reaches  Jindey. — Story  related 
by  a  Mandingo  Negro^-  —  Proceeds  to 
Medina,  the  Capital  of  Woolli. — Interview 
with  the  King . --^  Saphies  or  Charms. — 
Proceeds  to  Kolor.-^  Description  of  Mumho^ 
Jumbo  —  arrives  at  Koojar — wrestling .  - 
Match — Crosses  the  Wilderness,  and  ar^ 
rives  at  Tallikay  in  the  Kihgdomcf  Bondou. 

I 

On  the  2d  of  December,  179^,  I  took  my 
departure  from  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Dr.  Laidiey .  I  was  fortunately  provided 
with  a  Negro  servant,  who  spoke  both  the 
English  and  Mandingo  tongues.  His  name 
was  Johnson.  He  was  a  native  of  this  part 
of  Africa;  and  having  in  his  youth  been 
conveyed  to  Jamaica  as  a  slave,  )\e  had  been 
made  free,  and  taken  to  England  by  his 
master,  where  he  had  resided  many  years ; 
and  at  length  found  his  way  back  to  his 
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natil/se  countiy. ;  As  iie ;  was  known-  to 
Laidley,  the  Doctor  recommended  hifc  In 
me,  and  I  hired  him  aS  ifty  inteipreter/  at 
the  rate  of  ^ten  bars  mcmthly,  to  be  paid  toi 
himself,. add  firebars  a  mbnth^to  be  p^  to* 
hk  wife,  durii^  Ins  ibsencet  t  0r.'  Laidl^^ 
fiirtheri^feore  provided  me  with  a  Negro  boy . 
ol  his  DWto/  named  Dmba;  :b,  sprightly 
youth,  whpi  be^jd^  Mahdihgo,  spOke  the: 
lati^gaof  di^  l$erawodllies,andnland  peopl©' 
(of  vfhQin  oienjton  wifl  hereafter  be  made )^t^ 
Kdding:  on  the  bawks;of  the  Senegal ;  and* 
to  jnduc^  him  to  behave  .wdl>  the  Ikfctor! 
j*6mHKd;  hiniMs  freedom  on  his  returns^Jn 
ca^.  I^sbbuW  repeat  iav()urably  of  his  fideri 
lity  and  services.'  I  was .  furhished  with  a: 
horse  fori  myself,,. (a  sm&ll,  but  veryihisirdy 
and  limited  beast,  which  cost  me  to  the 
Talue  of  £*/.  los.)  and  two  asses  for  my 
interpreter  atad  servant.  My  baggage  wasr 
light,  consisting  cia^y  of  provisions  for  two 
days ;  a  small  assortment  of  beads^  amber/ 
artd  tebacGQ,  fol:  the  purchase  of  a '  fresh  sup- 
ply, asi  I  proceeded :  a  few  changes  of  linen, 
and  other,  necessary  ra^pi^rel,  an  umbrella, 
a  pocfcfet  sfettant,  a  magnetic  compass,  ani 
ft  thermomct^' ;  together  with  two  fowling 
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piedesy  tvra^  padr  of  pstdU>  and  some  otherr 
small  drticlles, 

A  frteQian  (a  Bushreen  or  Mahomeian)^ 
named  jMadiboo^  who  was  tt*avelling  to  the 
kingdoin  of  Bambarra^  and  tvra  Slatees/or 
slave  'lierKfliants  of  the  iSerawoolli  natioiir 
aind  of  th^  same  swjt,  who  w^re  goiti^  cd^ 
I^^pti^ioifi^red  thdr  services  as  far  as  th^ 
ifit^d^  respeptively  to  proceed ;  as  did  like^ 
wlfiie  $  Negroi  inamed  Tami>  (also  a  Mdio^ 
nie<kl^,)  a  native  of  Kassoii,  who-  had  bdenl 
employed  some  years:  by  Dr/Laidley  as  at 
blacksmith^  and  was  returning  to  his nadvd 
coufttty  with  the  savings  of  his  ilabdun:  A]|[ 
these  men  travelled  oh  fo<;it;  drivitig  1  thcsD 
asses  before  them,  .      ; 

Thus  I  had  no  less  than  six  attehdaits^ 
all  of  whom  had  been  taught  to  regard  um 
with  great  respect;  and  to  consider  that 
tiieir  safe  return  hereafter,  toL  the .  couqtriira 
on  the  Gambia,  would  depend  on  my  pre* 
servatbn*  ,      :  ;.  -  *  ^v  f,w 

-  Dr.  Laidley  himc^fy  ami:  Messrs,  MresUjs 
with  ?  a  number  of  thdr  domestic^,!  kindly 
determined  toacccwnpany  me  the  t^oftrst 
da3rs4  and^  I  believe^  they  ssgcrfetiy  tWaigh^ 
tjiey  should  nev^  see  me  aftervwrds. 
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.  W^  reached  ^indey  the  isame  day,  h&ying 
cr05s^  the  Walli  creek,  a  Ibranch  of  the 
Qamlna,  and  rented  at  the  house  of  a  black 
woman,  who  had  formerly  been  the  cb^re  amii 
of  a  white  trader  named  Hewett ;  ahd.whoi 
in  coi^sequence  thereof,  was  caUed^  by  way 
of  dfatinction,  Smiom.  In  the  evening,  we 
walked  wt  to  see  an  adjoining  village;,  be-^ 
lon^^  to  a  Slatee  named  Jemaffoo  M ama^ 
doo,  the  richest  pf  all  the  Gaidbia  traders. 
Weioiwid  him  at  home ;  &nd  he  thoiight  so 
higbly  of  the  hoiiour  4one  him  by  this  visS; 
tha^  he  preswted  i»s  ^(h:  a  fine  bullock, 
which  w^s  i|n«ri?diately  killed,  and  part  xA 
it  dressed  for  our  evening's  rq)ast. 

The  Negroes  do  not  go  to  supper  till  fete; 
and  ill  ^^er  tor  amuse  ourselves  while  our 
beef  vmi  preparing,  a.  Mandingo  was  de^ 
sared  to  relate  some  diverting  stories;  in 
listatilng  to  which,  and  smoking  tobacco^  we 
sp^t  three  hours.  These  stories  hear  some 
resentblaoce  to  those  4n  the  Arabian  Nightft 
]£nf@1wiQBient$;  but,  in  general,  are  of  a 
vm^  kidicroua  cast  I  shailt  here  abridge 
one  of  tbem  for  the  reader's  amusement 
^/.Maoy  years  ago  (said  the  relator),  the 
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people  of  Doomasansa  (a  town  on  the  Gam- 
bia); were  much  annoyed  by  &  lioii,  that 
came  every  night,  and  took  away  some  of 
their  cattle.  By  continuing  his  depreda- 
tkms,  the  people  were  at  length  so  much 
enraged  j.  that  a  party  of  them  resolved  to  go 
and  hunt  the  monster.  -They  accordingly 
proceeded  in  search  of  the  common  enemy, 
which  they  found  concealed  in  a  thicket;  . 
and  immediately  firing  at  him,  were  lucky 
enough  to  wcmnd  him  ih  such  a  nianner, 
that,  in  springing  from^he  thicket  towards 
the  people;^  ^  he  fell  down 'among  the  grass, 
and  was  unable  to  rise.  The  animal,  how- 
ever, manifested  such  appearance  of  vigour, 
that  nobody  cared  to  approach  him*  singly; 
tm^  a  consultation  was  held,  concerning 
the,  properest  means  of  taking  him  aBve ; 
a  circumstance,  it  was' said;  which,  while  it 
furnished  undemable  proof^  df  their  prowesi^, 
would  turn  out  to  great  advamage,  it  b€^g 
iresolved  to  convey  him  to  the  Coast,  and 
sell  him  to  the  Europeans.  While  some  per- 
srpns  proposed. one  plan,  and  some  another, 
an  old  man  offered  a  sphem^.  This  was, 
to  strip  the  roof  of  a  house  of  its  thatch,  and 
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to  carry  the  feitnboo  fiame  (the  {aeces  of 
which  are  wdl  secured  together,  by  thongs), 
an4  throw  it  over  the  lion.  If,  in  approach* 
ing  him,  he  should  attempt  to  spring  upon 
them,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to.  let 
down  the.  roof  upon  themselves,. and  fire  at 
the  lion  through  the  rafters .  .     . 

"  This  proposition  was  approved  and 
adapted.  The  thatch  was  taken  from  the 
roof  of  a  hut,  and  the  lion-hunters,  support- 
ing the  fabric,  marched  courageously  to  the 
field  of  battle  ;  each  person  x:arrying  a  gun 
in  one  hand,  and  bearing  his  .share  of  the 
roof  on  the  opposite  shoulder.  In  this  man* 
ner  they  approached  the  enemy :  but  the  beast 
had  by  this  tiiiie  recovered  his  strength; 
and  such  was  the  fierceness  of .  his  cpunte- 
nance,  that  the  hunters  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding any  further,  thdtight  it  prudent  to 
provide  for  their  own  safety,  by  covering 
themselves  with  the  root  Unfortunately, 
the^  lion  was  too  nimble  fof  them ;  for, 
making  a  spring  while  the  roof  was  setting 
down,  both  the  beast  and  his  pursuers  >yejr§ 
^caught  in  this  same  cage,  and  tb^  HOfi 
devoured  them  at  his  leisure,  to  the  gfeat  as- 
tonishment and  mortification  of  the  people 
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of  Doom^sansa ;  at  v^hich  place  it  is  dan« 
gerous  even  at  this  day  to  tdl  the  story ;  for 
it  is  T>ecome  the  subject  of  laughter  and  <te- 
lision  in  the  ndghbounng  countries,  smd 
nothing  will  Enrage  an  inhabitant  of  that 
town  so  much  as  desiring  him  to  catch  a 
Ibn  alive/' 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
gd  of  December,  I  took  'my  leave  of  Dr 
Laidley    and    Messrs.   Ainsley,  and    rode 
slowly  into  the  woods.   I  liad  now  before 
me  a  boundless  forest;  and  a  country,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  strangers  to  civi- 
lized life,  and  to  most  of  whom  a  white 
man  was  the  object  of  curiosity  or  plunder. 
I  reflected  that  I  had  parted  from  the  last 
European  I  might  p^obabi3^  behold,  and 
perhaps  quitted  for  ever  the  comforts  of 
Christian    societyr    Thoughts   like   these 
would  necessarily  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
mind,  and  I  rode  musing  along  for  about 
three  miles,  when  I  was  awakened  from 
my  reverie  by  a  body  of  people,  who  came 
Tunning  up  and  stopped  the  asses,  giving 
me  to  understand  that  I  must  go  with  them 
to  Peckaba,  to  present  myself  to  the  King 
of  Walli,  or  pay  customs  to  them.  I  endea* 
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voured  to  make  them  comprehend  that  the 
object  of  my  journey  not  being  traffic,  I 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  tax  like  the 
Slatees,  and  other  merchants  who  travel 
for  gain ;  but  I  reasoned  to  no  purpose.. 
They  said  it  was  usual  for  travellers  of  all 
descriptions  to  make  a  present  to  the  King 
of  Walli,  and  vvithout  doing  so  I  could  not 
be  permitted  to  proceed.  As  they  were 
more  numerous  than  my  attendants,  and 
withal  very  noisy,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
comply  with  their  demand,  and  having  pre- 
sented  them  with  four  bars  of  tobacco,  for 
the  king's  use,  1  was  permitted  to  continue 
my  journey,  and  at  sunset  reached  a  village 
near  Kootacunda,  where  we  rested  for  the 
night. 

In  the  morning  of  December  4th,  I  passed 
Kootacunda,  the  last  town  of  Walli,  and 
•  stopped  about  an  hour  at  a  small  adjoining 
village  to  pay  customs  to  an  officer  of  the 
King  of  WooUi :  we  rested  the  ensuing 
night  at  a  village  called  Tabajang ;  and  at 
noon  the  next  day  (December  5th)  we  reached 
Medina,  the  capital  of  the  King  of  Woolli's 
dominions. 

The  kingdom  of  WooIU  is  bounded  by 
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^alli  on  the  west,  by  the  Gambia  on  ^ite 
«outh,  by  the  «mall  river  Wall!  on  the 
north-west,  by  Bondou  on  the  north-east, 
^nd  on  the  east  by  the  Simbani  wilderness. 

The  country  every  where  rises  into  gentle 
acclivities,  which  are  generally  covered  with 
extensive  woods,  and  the  towns  are  situated 
in  the  interinediate  valleys  •  Each  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  tract  of  cultivated  land, 
^the  produce  of  which^  I  presume,  isfout^ 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inlKi- 
"bitants ;  for  the  soil  appeared  to  me  to  be 
every  where  fertile,  except  near  the  tops 
of  the  ridges,  where  the  red  iron  sttoe, 
and  stunted  shrubs  sufficiently  markjed  the 
-boundaries  between  fertility  and  ^batrrenness. 
The  chief  productions  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  eteulent  vegetables;  all  which  are 
raised  in  the  valleys,  the  rising  grounds 
being  appropriated  to  different  sorts  of 
corn. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mandingoes;  and, 
like  most  of  the  Mandingo  nations,  are 
divided  into  two  great  sects,  the  Mahome- 
dans,  who  are  called  Busbreens,  and  the 
Pagans,  who  are  called  indiscriminately, 
Kafirs  (unbelievers)  and  Sonakies  (i.  €.  men 
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who  (kink  stiDong  liquors. )  The  Pag^n  na- 
ttwcs . are  "by ^far  the  inosft  numerous,  and 
the  goYenxment  of  l!he  country  Is  in  their 
hsHfrds;  £^  th^ifgh  'the  most  respectable 
among  ihe  Ba^hreens  a*e  frequently  con- 
=miited  in  tai^hrs  of  importance,  yet  they  are 
*ever  >pemrf»ed  to  take  any  shrfre  in  the 
>exteUtive  ^^overnrafent,  which  Tests  solely 
hvL  the  hanAs  of  the  Mansa,  or  sovereign, 
^d  great  diSeers  of  the  state.  Of  these, 
tfce  first  In  .point  <tf  i^ftk  is  the  presumptive 
lieir  of  thfe  cro<vn,  who  is  called  the  Far- 
banna;  ft6Xt  to  him  a!te  the  Alkaids,  or 
provincial  governors,  who  are  more  fre- 
quently called  ^Keamos.  Then  follow  the 
two  grand  divisions  of  freemen  and  slaves  i* 
of  the  former,  the  Slatees,  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  are  con- 
sidered as  the  principal:  but  in  all  classes, 
great  tespeCtMs  paid  to  the  -authority  of 
aged  men. 

On  the  death  of  the  Veigning  monarch, 
his  eldest  son  (if  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
manhood)  succeeds  to  the  regal  authority. 
If  there  is  no  son,  or  if  the  son  is  under  the 

**  The  term  *w1iich  signifies  a  inan  of  free  condition, 
'itHorsa;  that'of  a  slave,  Jong. 
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age  of  discretion,  a  meeting  of  the  great 
men  is  held,  and  the  late  monarch's  nearest 
relation  (commonly  his  brother),  is  called 
to  the  government,  not  as  regent,  or  guar- 
dian to  the  infant  son,  but  in  full  right, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  minor.  The 
charges  of  the  government  are  defrayed  by 
occasional  tributes  from  the  people,  and  by 
duties  on  goods  transported  across  the 
country.  Travellers,  on  going  from  the 
Gambia  towards  the  interior,  pay  custpms 
in  European  merchandize.  On  returning, 
they  pay  in  iron  and  sbea-^toulou :  these 
taxes  are  paid  at  every  town. 

Medina,*  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  at 
which  I  was  now  arrived,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable extent;  and  may  contain  from 
eight  hundr^  to  one  thousand  houses.  It 
is  fortified  in  the  common  African  manner, 
by  a  surrounding  high  wall  built  of  clay, 
and  an  outward  fence  of  pointed  stakes  and 
prickly  bushes;  but  the  walls  are  neglected,- 
and  the  outward  fence  has  suffered  con- 
siderably  from  the  active  hands  of  busy 

*  Medina  in  the  Arabic  signifies  a  city  ;  the  name  is 
not  uncommon  among  the  Negroes,  and  has  probably 
been  borrowed  from  the  Mahomedans.  . 
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housewives  who  pluck  up  the  stakes  for 
firewood.  I  obtained  a  lodging  at  one  of 
the  king's  near  relations,  who  apprized  me, 
that  at  my  introduction  to  the  king,  I  must 
not  presume  to  shake  bands  with  bim.  It 
was  not  usual,  he  said,  to  allow  this  liberty 
to  strangers.  Thus  instructed,  I  went  in 
the  afternoon  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
sovereign ;  and  ask  permission  to  pass 
through  his  territories  to  Bondou.  The 
king's  name  was  Jatta.  He  was  the  same 
venerable  old  man  of  whom  so  favour- 
able an  account  was  transmitted  by  Major 
Houghton.  I  found  him  seated  upon  a  mat 
before  the  door  of  his  hut :  a  number  of 
men  and  women  were  arranged  on  each 
side,  who  were  singing  and  clapping  their 
hands.  I  saluted  him  respectfully,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  purport  of  my  visit.  The 
king  graciously  replied,  that  he  not  only 
gave  me  leave  to  pass  through  his  country, 
but  would  offer  up  his  prayers  for  my  safety. 
On  this,  one  of  my  attendants,  seemingly 
in  return  for  the,  king's  condescension, 
began  to  sing,  or  rather  to  roar,  an  Arabic 
song;  at  every  pause  of  which,  the  king 
himself,  and  all  the  people  present,  struck 
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their  handis' against)  their  foi^head;  ami  e^^ 
daimed,  withr  devout  and.  afiacting*  solem*-^ 
nity,  Amen^Amenl^^  The  king  told- rae^ 
fardierraonei,  tteit  t  should  have  a  gwide  the- 
day  folio wingi  who  would  conduct  ■  me  safeiy 
to  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom..  I  then  took 
my  leave,  and'  in  the  evening  sent  the  king 
an  order  upon  Dn  Laidtey  for  three  gallons 
of  rum,  andrecdved  in  return  great  store  of 
provisions.      . 

^  December  6th>  early  in  the  mornings  I 
went  to  the  king  a  second  time,  to  learn  if' 
the  guide  was  ready.  I  founds  his  majesty 
sitting  upon  a  bullock's  hide,  warming  him- 
self before  a  large  fire;  for  t^e  Africans  are- 
sensible  of  the  smallest  variation^  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air^  and  frequently  dom- 
pla^  of  cold  when  a  European  is  oppressed^ 
vs4th^  heat.  He  received'  me  with  a  bene- 
volent countenance,  and  tenderly  entreated' 

*  Jt  may/secm  from  hence' that  the  kiQg  wa^^a^Mt^* 
homedan  ;  but  I  was  assured  to  the  contrary;  He^ 
joined  in  prayer  on  this  occasion  probably, from  the  mere 
dictates  of  his  benevolent  mind ;  considering  perhaps 
thatiptrayers.  to  the  Almighty,  ojlfered  up  with  true  de- 
votion and  sincerity*  were  equally.,  acceptable,  whether 
from  Bushrecn  ox  Pag^, 
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me  to'de^  from  my  purpose  of  traveling 
itito  the  interior ;  tdlhig  me  that  Major 
Houghton  ha4  been  killed  in  his  route,  and 
that  if  I  followed  hi;  footsteps^  I  should 
probably  meet  with  his^  fate.  He  said  that 
I  must  not  judgeof  the  people  of  the  eastern 
country  by  those  of  Woolli :  that  the  latter 
were  acqumnted  with  white  men,  and  re- 
spected them;  whereas  the  people  of  the 
eaist  had  never  seen  a  white  man,  and  would^ 
^:ertainly  destroy  me.  I  thanked  the  king 
for  his^  affectionate  solicitud^)  but  told  him 
that'  I  had  considered  ^  the  matter,  and  was 
detenninedi  notwithstanding  9II  dangers,  to 
proceed.  The  king  shook  his  head,  but 
dented  t  from  furth^'pei^uasion;  and  told 
me  the  giude  ;should  be  ready  in  the  af* 
ternoonv 

About  two  o'clock,  the  guide  appearing, 
I  went  and  took  my  last  farewell  of  the 
good  old  king,  and  in  three  hours  reached 
Konjour^  a*  small  village,  where  we  deter- 
mined to  rest  for  the  night.  Here  I  pur- 
chased a  fine  sheep  for  some  beads,  and  my 
SerawooUi  attendants-  killed  it  with  all  the 
ceremonies  prescribed'  by  their  religion: 
part  of  it'  was  dress^ed  for  supper:  after 
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which  a  dispute  arose  between  one  of  the 
SerawooUi  Negroes  and  Johnson^  my  inter- 
preter, about  the  sheep's  horns.  The  for- 
mer clahned  the  horns  as  his  perquisite,  for 
having  acted  the  part  of  our  butcher,  and 
Johnson  contested  the  claim.  I  settled  the 
matter  by  giving  a  horn  to  each  of  them. 
This  trifling  incident  is  mentioned  as  intro- 
ductory to  what  follows:  for  it  appeared 
on  enquiry  that  these  horns  were  highly 
valued,  as  being  easily  convertible  into  port- 
able sheaths,  or  cases,  for  containing  and 
keeping  secure  certain  charm^  or  amulets 
called  sapbieSy  which  the  Negroes  constantly 
wear  about  them.  These  saphies  are  prayers 
or  rather  sentences,  from  the  Koran,  which 
the  Mahomedan  priests  write  on  scraps  of 
paper,  and  sell  to  the  simple  natives,  who 
consider  them  to  possess  very  extraordinary 
virtues.  Some  of  the  Negroes  wear  them 
to  guard  themselves  against  the  bite  of 
snakes  or  alligators ;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  saphie  i3  commonly  inclosed  in  a  snake's 
or  alligator's  skin,  and  tied  round  the  ande. 
Others  have  recourse  to  them  in  time 
of  war,  to  protect  their  persons  against 
hpistile  weapons;  but  the  common  use  tq 
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\which  these  amulets  are  applied  is  to  prevent 
or  cure  bodily  diseases;  to  preserve  from 
hunger  and  thirst ;  and  generally  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  superior  powers  under  all  the 
circumstances  and- occurrences  of  life.*  . 

In  this  case  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  wonderful  contagion  of  superstition  l 
for,  notwithstanding  that  the  majority  of 
the  Negroes  are  Pagans,  and  absolutely  re- 
ject the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  I  did  not 
meet  with  a  man,  whether  a  Buahreen  or 
Kafir,  who  was  not  fully  persuaded  of  tlie 
powerful  efficacy  of  these  amulets.  The 
truth  is,  that  all  the  natives  of  this  part  of 
Africa  consider  the  art  of  writing  as  bor- 
dering on  magic ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Prophet,  but  in  the  arts  of  the 
magician,  that  their  confidence  is  placed. 
It  will  hereafter  be  seen  that  I  was  myself 
lucky  enough,  in  circumstances  of  distress, 
to  tum  the  popular  credulity  in  this  respect 
to  good  account. 

On  the  7th  I  departed  from  Konjour,  and 
slept  at  a  village  called  Malla  (or  Mallaing); 

*  I  believe  that  similar  charms^  or  amulets,  under  the 
names  of  domim,grigri,  fetich,  &c,  &c,  are  common  in 
^1  piirts  of  Africa, 
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aiid  on  the  8tb  about  noon  I  arrived  at  Kblbi^ 
a-  considerable  town.;  near  the  entrance 
into  which  Lobserved,  hanging  upon  a.  tree^ 
K  sort  of  masqua:ade  habit^  made  of;  the 
bark  of  trees,  which!  was  told  on.  enquiry 
bdonged  to  Mumbo  Jumbo.  This  is  a 
strange  bugbear,  common  to  all  the  Man- 
dingo  towns,  and  much  employed  by  the 
Pagan'  natives  in  keepang^^  their  women  in 
subjection;  for^as  the  Kafirs  are  not  re^ 
stricted  in  the  number  of  their  wives,  every 
one  marries  ast  many  te  hc:  can.  coavenir 
ently  maintain  ;  andas  it  frequently  happens, 
that:  die  ladies  (disagree  among  themselves-,, 
family  quarrels'  aometimes  rise  to.  sudh  ai 
beigJit,  that  the  authority  of  the  husband: 
caa  no  loi^^  *  preseiye  peace  in  bis  houser 
holdi  In  such  caaes^  \m  intoFpoatldn  ofi 
Mumbo  Jumbo  is  called  in,  ^4  is.  always 
decisive; 

Thisistrange  minisier  of  j^stic©  (whai» 
supposed  to  be  either  the  husband  h&ipself^ 
car  somepersim  instructedby  him)^  (Usgui3ed 
in  the  dress,  that  has  been  mentioned^  and^ 
armed  with. the  rod  of  public  authority,  an- 
riounces  his, coming  (whenever  his^services* 
are  required  )  by  loud  and  dismalscreams  {in- 
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flurWDO^t  neac'  thcc  towm  He  fbcgiiis:  the 
ItettQiittiiie  asb  the  approaoht  06  night ;  and) 
as:  soQii  as<  it<  ia^darlc  he*  eiiters^  the  town, 
anti)  im>aeads  tx>i  tl&  B^ttang,  air  which  aU? 
th«  iiihabitaiifS(in3nBsdiatGiy>  assemble. 

]M  iXB^.  ®silyv  ba  supposed  that  this  exhi^ 
bition  isinoit  imich:: relished  by  the  women; 
for  as  the  persamiini  disguise'  is  entirely  un** 
knowa^  to  themv  evi»y  married  female  sus- 
pects tlmt  the  visit:  may  possibly  be  intended 
fbr  herself:;  halt  they  dane  nofc  refuse  to 
appear  wiien.  tbey/ane  summoned ;  and  the 
caeFemony.commenoss  with  songs  and  dances, 
whichi  continue  till  midnight^  about  which 
time  Mumbo  fix€»  on  the  offender.  This 
unfortunate  victim-  beings  thereupon  imme- 
diately, seized,  is ^strjpp€Ml^  naked ^. tied'  to  a 
posti.andisfeverely  scout^ed  with  Munibo's 
rpd;  amidsti  the  shouts  and  derision  of  the 
whole  assembly. ;  andi  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  rest  oft  the  women  are  the  loudest  irt 
their  exclamations-  on  this  occasion  against 
their  unhappy  sister.  Daylight  puts  an  end 
to  this  indecent  and  unmanly  revel. 

December  gth.  As  there  was  no  water 
to-  be  procured  on>  the  road,  we  travelled 
withe  greats  expecfttioh    until  we    reache<^ 
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Tambacunda ;  and  departing  from  thence 
early  the  next  morning,  the  loth,  we  reached 
in  the  evening  Kooniakary,  a  town  of  nearly 
the  same  magnitude  as  Kolor.  About  noon 
on  the  1 1  th  we  arrived  at  Koojar,  the  fron- 
tier town  of  WooUi,  towards  Bondou,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  an  intervening 
wilderness  of  two  days'  journey. 

The  guide  appointed  by  the  King  of 
>?Voolli  being  now  to  return,  I  presented 
him  with  some  amber  for  his  trouble :  and 
having  been  informed  that  it  was  not.  pos- 
sible at  all  times  to  procure  water  in  the 
Wilderness,  I  made  inquiry  for  men  who 
would  serve  both  as  guides  and  water-bearws 
during  my  journey  across  it.  Three  Ne- 
groes, elephant-hunters,  offered  their  ser- 
vices for  these  purposes,  which  I  accepted, 
and  paid  them  three  bars  each  in  advance^ 
and  the  day  being  far  spent,  I  determined 
to  pass  the  nig^it  in  my  present  quarters. 

The  inhabitants  of  Koojar,  though  not 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  Euro- 
peans (most  of  them  having  occasionally 
visited  the  countries  on  the  Gambia)  beheld 
me  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  reve- 
rence, and  in  the  evening  invited  me  to  see 
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a  neoberingt  or  wrestHng  match    at    the 
Bentang.    This  is  an  exhibition  very  com- 
mon in  all  the  Mandingo  countries.    The 
spectators  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle, 
leaving  the  intermediate  space  for  the  wrest- 
lers, who  were  strong  active  young  men, 
full  of  emulation,  and  accustomed  I  suppose 
from  their  infancy  to  this  sort  of  exertion. 
Being  stripped  of  their  clothing,  except  a 
short  pair  of  drawers,  and  having  their  skin 
anointed  with  oil,  or  shea  butter,  the  com- 
batants approached  each  other  on  all  fours, 
parrying  with,  and  occasionally  extendirig 
a  hand  for  some  time,  till  at  length  one  of 
them  sprang  forward,  and  caught  his  rival 
by  the  knee.    Great  dexterity  and  judg- 
ment were  now  displayed ;  but  the  contest 
was  decided  by  superior  strength ;   and  I 
think  that  few  Europeans  would  have  been 
able  to  cope  with  the  conqueror.    It  must 
not  be    unobserved  that   the  combatants 
were  animated  by  the  music  of  a  drum,  by 
which  their  actions  were  in  some  measure 
regulated. 

The  wrestling  was  succeeded  by  a  dance, 
in  which  many  performers  assisted,  all  pf 
whom  were  provided  with  little  bells,  which 
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^ere^steded  to  time  legs  and  vrntsi ;  mud 
'here  too  the  dKUm  iregalated  ^eir  ^^ncftfens.^ 
^It  was  b6£(ten  mth  a  icrooked  ;$tk:k,  whidi 
the  drunfffner  heMin  his  right  hand,  ^oeoa- 
'sionalfy  using  bis  kift  to  dedden  the  »otind, 
and  't\ms  ^ary  the  inasic.  Whe  >dt*ufti  >is 
likewise ^>pl^0n  thc^se  :oe<^dflS>to  kee^ 
order  ^^amijng  ^e  spedtatous,  fey  iaiiia^ttjg 
the  sound  of  certain  Mandingo  stotences : 
for  eK^mple^  when  the  wrestling  Match  Is 
atout  to  begin,  tiie  dmmmer  strikes  whdt 
is  understood  to  signify  ali  6^\s^^,-^sit-all 
down ;  upon  whirfi  the  spectsitors  in>tibedi-^ 
ately  seat  themsekes ;  and  ^beh  the  eora- 
ijataflts  afre^-begin,  he  strikes  mmii^  anmta^ 
-^take  hold,  teke  hold. 

In  the  eoui^e  of-the  evening  I  was  pre- 
sentedj  by  way  of  refiresfhraent,  with  a  liquor 
Whlctit^ted^o  touch  like  the  strong-beer 
of  my  native  countiy  (and  verty  good^beer 
too,)  i&s  to  4mluce  tne  to  inqufre  ftito  fts 
composition;  and  I  4earnt,  with  some  de- 
gree of  surprize,  that  it  was  actually  made 
from  com  which  had  been  previously^ malted, 
'tnuch  in  the^same  manner  as  barky  is  liialted 
in  Great  Britain :  a  root  yidding  a  grate- 
ful bitter,  was  used  in  Keu  of  liops,  tiienanle 
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?of  which  I  have  forgpt ;  j)ut  the  com  whidi 
yields  the  .mirt,  is  the  holcus  spicatus  of 'bo* 
tanists. 
Eariy  in  the  morning  (the  lath,)  I  fourtd 

^didt  cfne  of  the  elephant-shunters  had  ab- 
sconded with  the  mortey  he  had  received 

irom  me  inpsot  of  wages ;  and  in  order  to 

>^revfent  the  other  two  from  following  his 
Cxgmpde,  I  oinade  them  instantly  fill  their 
cabbash^  (or  gourds)  with  "water,  and 
as  the  sun  rose  I  entered  the  Wilderness 
that  separates  the  kingdoms  of  Woolli  and 
Bpndou. 

We  had  not  ti^avelled  more  than  a  mile 
before  my  a^ttendarits  insisted  on  stopping, 
that  they  ^might  i^repare  a  saphie,  or  charm» 
to  iifisure  us  a  safe  journey.  This  was  done 
hy  ihuttering  a  few  sentences,  and  spitting 
upoh  a  ;stone,  which  was  thrown  before  us 
on  the  road.  The  same  ceremony  was  re-^ 
peated  three  times,  ^fter  which  the  Negroes 
proceeded  with  the  greatest  confidence; 
every  one  being  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
stone  (like  the  scape  goat)  had  carried  witbit 

-  every  thing  that  could  induce  superior  powers 
to  visit -us  with  misfortune.  , 

We  continued  our  journey  withput-stoppiiig 
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any  more  until  noon,  when  we  came  to 
a  large  tree,  called  by  the  natives  Nema 
Taha.    It  had  a  very  singular  appearance, 
being  decorated  with  innumerable  rags  or 
scraps  of  cloth,  which   persons  travelling^ 
across  the  Wilderness  had,  at  different  times, 
tied  to  the  branches ;  probably,  at  first,  to 
hi  form  the  traveller  that  water  was  to  be 
found  near  it;  but  the  custom  has  been  so 
greatly  sanctioned  by  time,  that  nobody  now 
presumes  to  pass  without  hanging  up  some- 
thing.   I  followed  the  example,  and  suspen- 
ded  a  handsome  piece  of  cloth  on  one  of  the 
boughs;  and  being  told  that  either  a  well, 
or  pool  of  water,  was  at  no  great  distance,  I 
ordered  the  Negroes  to  unload  the  asses,  that 
we  might  give  them  com,  and  regale  our- 
selves with  the  provisions  we  had  brought. 
In  the  mean  time  I  sent  one  of  the  elephant 
hunters  to  look  for  the  well,  intending  if 
water  was  to  be  obtained,  to  rest  here  for 
the  night.   A  pool  was  found,  but  the  water 
was  thick  and  muddy,  and  the  Negro  dis- 
covered near  it  the  remains  of  A  fire  recently 
extinguished,  and  the  fragments  of  provi- 
sions; which  afforded  a  proof  that  it  had 
been  lately  visited,  either  by  travellers  or 


banditti.  The  feart  of  my  tfttemfente  sap- 
posiat  the  lattery  and  believmg  that  robber^t 
krked  near  os^  t  was  pfersuaded  to  change 
uy  resc^tton  of  fasting  here  all  n^ght,  aod 
proceed  to  anothw  watering  place,  which 
I  ims^  asswed  we  might  reach  early  in  the 
cfeniwg.  . 

We  departed  accordingly,,  birt  it  was 
eight  o'clock  at  night  before  we  came  to 
the  watering  place;  and  being  now  suffi- 
ciently fatigued  with  so  long  a  day *s  journey, 
we  kindled  a  large  fire,  and  lay  down,  sur- 
rounded by  our  cattle,  on  the  bare  ground, 
more  than  a  gun-shot  from  any  bush ;  the 
Negroes  agreeing  to  keep  watch  by  turns 
to  prevent  surprise.  ^ 

I  know  not  indeed  that  any  danger  was 
justly  to  be  dreaded,  but  the  Negroes  were 
unaccountably  apprehensive  of  banditti,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  journey.  As  soon 
therefore  as  daylight  appeared,  we  filled 
our  soofroos  (skins)  and  calabashes  at  the 
pool,  and  set  out  for  Tallika,  the  first  town 
in  Bpndou,  which  we  reached  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  (the  13th  of  Pe- 
ceinber).  I  cannot^  however  take  leave  of 
WodHS,  ifi^os^  obs^mng  tiiat  I  was  every 
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where  well  received  by  the  natives ;  and 
that  the  fatigues  of  the  day  were  generally 
alleviated  by  a  hearty  welcome  at  night; 
and  although  the  African  mode  of  ^living 
was  at  first  unpleasant  to  me,  yet  I  found, 
at  length,  that  custom  surmounted  trifling 
inconveniences,  and  made  every  thing  pala- 
table arid  easy. 
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CHAPTER  ,IV. 

Sdme  Account  of  tbe^nhabitanti  of  Tallika. 
— The  Author  proceeds  for  Fattet^fida^^ 
inddenls  on  the  Road, — Crosses  the  Neriko, 
arrivei  at  Koorkarafiy^^reacbei  the  River 
FalemS — Fishery  on  that  River-^proceeds 
along  its  Bank  to  Naye  or  Nayemow — 
crosses  the  FalemS  and  arrives  at  Fatte^^ 
conda. — Has  an  Interview  with  Almami, 
the  Sovereign  of  Bondou. — Description  of 
the  King's  Dwelling — has  a  second  Inter-- 
view  with  the  King,  who  begs  the  Authors 
Coat. — Author  visits  the  King's  fVives-^ 
is  permitted  to  depart  on  friendly  Terms. — 
Journey  by  Night — arrives  at  Joag. — 
Some  Account  of  Bondou  and  its  Inhabit 
tants  the  Foulabs. 

IalliKa,'  the.  frontier  town  of  Bondou 
towards  Woolli,  is  irthabited  chiefly  by 
Foulahs  cf  the  Mahomedan  rehgion,  who 
live  in  considerate  affluence,  partly  by  fur- 
nishing provisions  to  the  coffieiyox  caravans^ 

Fa 
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that  pass  through  the  town,  and  partly  by 
the  sale  of  ivory,  obtained  by  hunting  ele- 
phants ;  in  which  employment  the  young 
men  are  generally  very  s«}^essful.  Here, 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  King  of  Bondou 
constaatly  rm^^,  whose  bn^ifi^^  it  is  t}ft 
give  timely  infor^iftH©^  of  %^  apaxal  of 
the  ear^vansi  Wtiich  gjpft  tl*«4  w«?SF4ing 
to  th€  numfeer  of  Ipad^d  *»?§§  th*l  wpive 

at  Tallika. 

-  I  took  up  Hpy  residence  2^%  tfew  eik^'s 
house>  and  agreod  wiJh  him  to  acQQ»s^)wy 
uae  to  Fattecpnda,.  the.  iresi^nw  of  t.He  kisg, 
for  which  lie  was  ta  reeeke  %^  Wr&;  adid 
before  my  departure  I  wr<itft  a  fi?w  Uneis  to 
Ehr.  Laidley,  and  gay©  lay  fett^  to^  the 
master  of  a  caravaa  hoHiyl  £^  th^  Qadoobia. 
This  oaravan  cotxsj^o^ojF  oici&.cff  t^^t^peQple 
with  five  a^ea  loaded  with  iVoify .  The:  ^ge 
teeth  are  conveyed  ji^  i^t^,  two  on  each  side 
of  the  ass;  the  small  onea  are^ wrapped :up 
in  skins,  and  secured  with  ropes. 

December  X4th.  We  left  Tajlika^iand! 
jK^e  OBr  very  peaceably  for  about  twa  naitesj 
when  a  violent  quarrel ,  arose  beewe^  tviro 
of^  my  ^llow-tFave)ters>  d^e  of  whom  waiS 
the  blacksmith,  ui  the  course  of  wJNiQh  they 
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yessVtmtd  some  ot^probriuus  tei*nls  upon 
£iidi  other;  and  ii  is  worthy  i>f  r^maric^ 
titsit  an  Afiiean  will  sooner  fofgive  a  Uow^ 
^n  a  teem  taf  feproach  Applied  to  his  an-^ 
osst&ts  i  «*StdkB  nxe,  but  do  hot  cursfe  my 
moihet/'  il  a  cotamon  expreiisioii  eVen 
atmmg  ^e  skives.  This  jSbit  of  abuse,  there« 
fore,  so  enraged  (me  df  the  disputants,  thit 
fa6  ^\^  his  omldfts  Upon  the  blac^tsmtth, 
and  would  «^rtainly  hive  end&d  thfc  iU^ 
pute  ih  a  Veiy  feeifea*  manner,  if  the  others 
had  Wt  laid  hold  ^  lriiti>  ahd  wrested  the 
Cutkis  fro»  MAi»  I  WttS^bbHged  to  interfere, 
6nd  put^ft  end  to  thisdMgreeable  business, 

by  desiring  thfrblaeksniith  to  be  silent,  and 
telling  the  other,  who  I  thought  was  in  the 
Wrtmg,  that  if  he  attempted  in  future  to 
dravi^  hi&  cutlass,  or  fflotest  any  of  my  at* 
tendants,  I  should  leek  upon  him  as  a  robber, 
and  ihoot  hiifl  V^fthout  further  ceremony* 
This  threat  had  the  desired  effect,  and  we 
iftarched  iSullenly  along  till  the  afternoon, 
when  ^e  arrived  at  a  number  of  smaU 

villages  scattered  over  an  open  and  fertile 
plain ;  at  one  of  these,  called  Ganado,  w^ 
took  up  our  residence  for  the  night :  here 
an  exchange  of  presents  and  a  good  Siippet 
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terminated  all  animosities  among  my  at- 
tendants ;  and  the  night  was  far  advaoced 
before  any  of  us  thought  of  going  to  sleep. 
We  were  amused  by  an  itinerant  singing 
man^  who  told  a  number  of  diverting  stories, 
and  played  Some  sweet  airs,  by  blowing  , 
his  breath  upon  a  bowstring,  and  striking  it 
at  th^  same  time  with  a  stick. 

December  15th.  At  daybreak  my  fellow^ 
travellers,  the  Sera wooUiejs,  took  leave  of 
me,  with  many  prayers  for  my  safety • 
About  a  n»l^  froiji  Qapado,  we  crossed  a 
considerable  branpb  Of  the  Gambia,  called 
Nerika  The  banks  were  steep,  and  covered 
with  mimosas ;  and  I  observed  in  the  mud  a 
number  of  large  muscles,  but  the  natives  do 
not  eat  them.  About  noon,  the  sun  being 
exceedingly  hot,  we  rested  two  hours  in  the 
jshade  of  a  tree,  and  purchased  some  n^ilk 
and  pounded  dorn  from  some  Foulah  herds-* 
men,  and  at  sunset  reached  a  town  called 
Koorkarany ;  where  the  blacksmith  had  som^ 
relations ;  ^nd  here  we  rested  tv^o  days, 

♦  These  ^re  a  sort  of  travelling  bards  and  musicians, 
wKq  sing  extempore  songs  in  praise  of  those  who  em-p- 
ploy  theni,  A  fuller  accoynt  of  tfeeip  will  be  giyeQ 
hereaf^^^ 
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Koorkarany  is  a  Mahomedan  town,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  and  is  provided 
with  a  mosque.  Here  I  was  shewn  a  num- 
ber of  Arabic  manuscripts,  particularly  a 
copy  of  the  book  before  mentioned  called 
Al  Sbara.  The  Maraboo,  or  priest,  in  whose 
possession  it  was,  read  and  explained  to  me 
in  Mandingo,  many  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble passages ;  and  in  return  I  shewed  him 
Richardson's  Arabic  grammar,  which  he 
very  much  admired. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  (Dec. 
17th)  we  departed  from  'Koorkarany.  We 
were  joined  by  a  young  man  who  was  tra- 
velling to  Fatteconda  for  salt ;  and  as  night 
set  in  we  reached  Dooggi,  a  small  village 
about  three  miles  frojn  Koorkarany. 

Provisions  were  here  so  cheap  that  I 
purchased  a  buUodc  for/ six  small  stones  of 
amber ;  for  I  found  my  company  increase 
or  diminish  according  to  the  good  fare  they 
met  with. 

Dec.  18th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  de- 
parted from  Dooggi,  and  being  joined  by  a 
number  of  Foulahs  and  other  people,  made 
a  formidable  appearatice;  and  were  under 
no  apprehensbn  of  being  plundered  in  the 
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vfoods.  About  eteven  o'clock  one  cf  the 
asses  pro^ng  very  refractoryr  the  Hegtoes 
took  a  cunous  method  to  make  him  tracts 
able.  They  cut  a  forked  stick,  and  putting 
the  forked  part  into  the  ass's  mouth,  like 
the  bit  of  a  bridlev  tied  the  two  smaller 
^rts  together  above  his  head,  leavit^  the 
lower  part  of  the  stick  of  suffident  length 
to  f;trike  against  the  ground,  if  the  ass 
{should  attempt  to  put  his  head  down. 
After  this,  the  ass  walked  along  qtuedy^ 
and  gravely  enough,  taking  caire^  afto*  some 
practice,  to  hc4d  hia  fa^d  sufficiently  high 
to  prevent  the  stones  or  roots  of  trew  foom 
striking  against  the  end  of  the  stick,  which 
experience  had  taught  him  would  ^e  a 
severe  shock  to  his  teeth.  Thk  conttiTOOce 
produced  a  ludicrous  appearance,  but  my 
fellow'-travellers  told  me  it  was  ewistantly 
adopted  by  the  Slatees,  and  always  proved 
effectual. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  a  few  scat* 
tered  villages,  surrounded  with  extensive 
cultivatk^n ;  at  (me  of  which,  called  Bi^^i, 
we  i^assed  the  night  in  a  nriserable  hut, 
having  no  other  bed  than  a  bundle  of  com 
stalk?,  and   no  provisions  but   what  wc 
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IttXHi^  with'  us.  The  Mrells  \astt  are  dag 
widi  great  ingenuity,  snd  lire  very  deep.  I 
measured  <me  of  the  bucket-ropes,  and  found 
the  depth  of  the  well  to  be  s8  fathoms. 

Dec.  19.  We  departed  from  Bug^ 
and  travelled  along  a  dry,  stony  height, 
eovared  with  mimosas,  till  mid-day ;  whea 
the  land -sloped,  towards  the  east,  and  we 
descended  into  a  deep  valley,  in  which  I 
observed  abundance  of  whin-stone,  and  white 
({Oartz.  [Pursuing  our  course  to  the  east- 
ward, along  this  valley,  in  the  bed  of  an 
eichaus^  river^  course,  we  came  to  a  large 
Tillage,  Inhere  we  Intended  to  lodge;  We 
found  many  of  the  natives  dressed  in  a  thin 
French  gauze  which  they  called  By  qui ;  this 
being  a  light  airy  dress,  and  well  calculated 
to  display  the  shape  of  their  persons,  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  ladies.  The  manners 
of  these  females,  however,  did  not  cottcs- 
p#nd  with  tlieir  dress ;  for  they  were  rude 
and  troublesome  in  the  highest  degree;  they 
surrounded  me  in  numbers,  beg^ng  for 
amber,  beads,  &c. ;  and  were  so  vehement 
k)  thdr  solicitations,  that  I  found  4t  impos- 
sible  to  resist  them.  They  tore  my  cloak, 
«it  the  buttons  from  my  boy's  clothes,  and 
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were  proceedinpj  to  other  outrages,  when  1 
mounted  my  horse  and  rode  off,  followed 
for  half  a  mile  by  a  body  of  these  harpies. 

In  the^  evening  we  reached  Soobrudooka, 
and  as  my  company  was  numerous,  (being 
fourteen)  I  purchased  a  sheep,  and  abun- 
dance of  corn  for  supper;  softer  which  we 

• 

lay  down  by  the  bundles,  and  pass^  an  un- 
comfortable night  in  a  heavy  dew. 

Dec.  20th.  We  departed  from  Soobru^ 
dooka,  ^nd  at  two  o'clock  reached  a  large 
village  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Falem6 
river,  which  is  here  rapid  and  rocky.  The 
natives  were  employed  in  fishing  in  various 
ways.  The  large  fish  were  taken  in  long 
baskets  made  of  split  cane,  and  placed  in  a 
strong  current,  which  was  created  by  walls 
of  stone  built  across  the  stream,  certain  open 
places  being  left>  through  which  the  water 
rushed  with  great  force.  Some  of  these 
baskets  were  more  than  90  feet  long,  and 
when  once  the  fish  had  entered  one  of  them, 
the  force  of  the  stream  prevented  it  from 
yeturhing.  The  small  fish  were  ta^ken  in 
great  numbers  in  hand-nets,  ^hich  the  na- 
tives weave  of  cotton,  and  use  with  great 
dexterity.     The  fish   last   mentioned    are 
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about  the  size  of  sprats,  and  are  prepared 
fprsale  indifferent  ways ;  the  most  com- 
mon is  by  pounding  them  entire  as  they 
come  from  the  stredm,  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
and  exposing  them  to  dry  in  the  sun,  in  large 
lumps,  like  sugar  loafs.  It  may  be  supr 
posed  that  the  smelF  is  not  very  agreeable ; 
but  in  the  Moorish  countries  to  the  north  of 
the  Senegal,  where  fish  is  scarcely  known, 
tWs  preparation  is  ^esteemed  as  a  luxury, 
and  sold  to  considerable  advantage.  The 
manner  of  using  it  by  the  natives  is,  by  dis- 
solving a  piece  of  this  black  loaf  in  boiling 
water,  and  mixing  it  with  their  kouskous. 

I  thought  it  very  singular,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  to  find  the  banks  of  the  Falem6 
every  where  covered  with  large  and  beau- 
tiful fields  of  corn ;  but  on  examination  I 
found  it  was  not  the  same  species  of  grain 
as  is  commonly  cultivated  on  the  Gambia; 
it  is  called  by  the  natives  Manio,  and  grows 
in  the  dry  season ; .  is  very  prolific,  and  is 
reaped  in  the  month  of  January.  It  is  the 
same  whjch,  from  the  depending  position 
pf  the  ear,  is  called  by  botanical  writers 
hlcus  cernuus. 

On  returning  to  the  village,  after  an^ 
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et£»r^6ti  to  the  liV^f  «ide,  to  ihsp^t  ^ 
fishery,  an  did  Moorish  shereeff  c^ww  *df 
bestow  Ihs  Musing  tipori  me,  fttid  beg  sb»i^ 
pftper  to  write  sat)hies  upbrt;  Thte  ittait 
had  seen  Major  Houghton  in  the  kingdott* 
of  Kaafta,  and  told  me  that  he  died  itt  the 
country  of  the  Moors.  I  ^ve  hwn  a  fe# 
sheets  of  paper,  and  he  levied  a  similar  tri* 
bute  from  ths  blatksmith ;  for  it  ife  cust6-* 
mary  for  young  Mussulmen  to  make  pre* 
sents  to  the  old  opes,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
blessing,  which  is  pronounced  in  Aralwft, 
and  recdved  with  great  humility. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  we  cohti* 
hued  our  course  afong  the  bank  of  the 
river,  to  the  northward,  till  eight  o'clock, 
when  we  reached  Nayemow :  here  the  hos* 
pitable  master  of  the  town  received  us  kindly, 
and  presented  us  with  a  bullock.  In  return, 
1  gave  him  some  amber  and  beads. 

Dec.  fi  1st.  In  the  morning,  having  agreed 
for  a  canoe  to  carry  over  my  bundles,  I 
crossed  the  river^  which  came  up  to  my 
knees  as  I  sat  on  my  horse;  but  the  watei* 
is  so  clear,  that  from  the  high  bank,,  the 
bottom  is  visible  all  the  way  over. 

About  noon  we  entered  Fatteconda,  the 
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C9^«l  of  Bondou ;  and  in  a  Utl^le-  time  re- 
qdlved  an  invitation  to  the  hpiase  of  a  reapeet-* 
^e  Slatjec:  fw  as  thore  are  no  public 
boivses  in  Africa^  it  is  customary  for  straa^ 
gers  to  stand  at  the  Bentang^  or  some  other 
placQ  of  public  resort,  till  they  are  invited  to 
a  lodging  by  $pme  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
apgeptfti,  the  oflfer;  and  in  an  hour  after- 
war()^^  a  person  camiQ  and  told  me  that  he 
waisi  s^t  m  purpose  to  conduct  me  to  the 
Vi|ig,wlMt  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  me  im- 
mediately ^^  if  I  v^  not  too  much  fatigued^ 

I  tppk  njiy  interpreter  with  me,  and  foU 
j^twed  tbie  messenger  till  we  got  quite  out 
of  the  tpwn,  ajp4  crossed  some  corn  fields ; 
wh«i  sweeting  some  trick  I  stopped,  and 
a;$ked  the  gi*ide  whither  be  was  going. 
Upon  wtiiqh,  h^  pointed  to  a  man  sitting 
und«r  a  tree  at  some,  little  distance ;  and 
told  me.  that  the  king  freq^uently  gave  audi*^ 
f np€^  in  tj^t  retired  manner,  in  order  to 
9yoJ4  a.  <;rQwd  of  people;  and  that  nobody 
Iwtf  Bfys^lf  ^pd  my  interpreter  must  ap- 
^-oacfe?  Ivm*  When  I  adyaoced^  the  king 
desired  me  to  come  and  sit  by  him  upon 
tbe  mait;  and  after  hearir^  my  story,  on 
^%\f^h  Jjg^  n^4«  i)a  observation,  he  asked  if 
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1  wished  to  purchase  any  slaves,  or  golcf  i 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  seemed 
rather  surprised ;  but  desired  me  to  come  to 
him  in  the  evening,  and  he  would  give  me 
some  provisions. 

.*  This  monarch  was  called  Almami;  a 
Moorish  name,  though  I  was  told  that  he 
was  not  a  Mahomedan,  but  a  Kafir,  or 
Pagan.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  acted  to-^ 
wards  Major  Houghton  with  great  unkind- 
ness,  and  caused  him  to  be  plundered.  His 
behaviour,  therefore,  towards  myself  at  this 
interview,  though  much  more  civil  than  I 
expected,  was  far  from  freeing  me  from 
uneasiness.  I  still  apprehended  some  dou- 
ble dealing ;  and  as  I  was  now  entirely  in 
his  power,  I  thought  it  best  to  smooth  the 
way  by  a  present ;  accordingly  I  took  with 
me  in  the  evening,  one  cannister  of  gun- 
powder, some  amber,  tobacco,  and  my  um- 
brella: and  as  I  considered  that  my  bundles 
would  inevitably  be  searched,  I  concealed 
Some  few  article/s  in  the  roof  of  the  hut 
where  I  lodged,  and  I  put  on  my  new  blue 
coat,  in  order  to  preserve  it.     ^ 

All  the  houses  belonging  to  the  king  and 
his  family  are  surrounded  by  a  lofty  mud 
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wall,  which  converts  the  whole  into  a  kind 
of  citadel.    The  interior  is  subdivided  into 
diflerent  courts.    At  the  first  place  of  en- 
trance I  observed  a  man  standing  with  a 
musket  on  his  shoulder;  and  I  fgund  the 
way  to  the  presence  very  intricate,  leading 
through  many  passages,  with  centinels  placed 
at  the  different  doors.    When  we  came  to 
the  entrance  of  the  court  in  which  the  king 
resides,  both  my  guide  and  interpreter,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  tdok  off  their  sandals ; 
and  the  former  pronounced  the  king's  name 
aloud,  repeating  it  till  he  was  answered  from 
within.  We  found  the  monarch  sitting  upon 
a  mat,  and   two  attendants   with  hini.    I 
repeated  what  I  had  before  told  him  ccm- 
cerning  the  object  of  my  journey,  and  my 
reasons  for  passing  through  his  country. 
He  seemed,    however,   but  half  satisfied. 
The  notion  of  triavelling  for  curiosity,  was 
quite  new  to  him.    Rethought  it  impossi- 
ble, he   said,  that  any  man  in  his  senses 
would  undertake  so  dangerous  a  journey, 
merely  to  look  at  the    country,  and    its 
inhabitants:    however,    when   I   offered  to 
shew  him  the  contents  of  my  por^tmanfeau^ 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  me,  he  .was 
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convinced :  said  it  was  evident  thai  his  sitB^ 
]^€ioni  had  arisen  from  a  belief^  that  eveiy 
white  man  must  of  necessity  be  a  trader* 
When  I  had  delivned  mj  presents,  he 
seemed  well  pleased,  and  was  panrticaJarlrf 
delighted  with  the  umlurelk^  which  he  re- 
peatedly furled  and  luifuried,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  himself  and  his  two*  attend-- 
antsi ;  who  could  not  for  some  thne  com^ 
prehend  the  iise  of  this  wonderful  macbine^ 
After  this  I  was^  about  to  take  my  ka^re^ 
when  the  king,  dieting  me  ta  stop  awh^, 
be^n  a  long  pireamblie  in  favour  of  tlie 
whkes;  extolling  their  immense  wealthy  aaid 
good  dispositions^  He  next  proceeded  to  ais 
eulogium  cai  my  blue  cdat^  of  which  the 
y eUow  buttims  seened  particularly  tc>  cafidh 
his  fancy;  and  he  eonckided  by  entreotis^ 
me  to  present  him:  with  it ;  assurmg  ne,  &w 
iny  consolation  under  the  loss  of  it^  that  he 
would  weaf  it  on  all  puUk  occasions,  and 
inform  every  one  who^  saw  it,  oi  my  greait 
liberality  towards  him.  The  reqpiosst  of  sm 
African  piince,  in  his  own  domiraons,.  par- 
ticularly when  made  to  a  stranger,  conies 
little  short  of  a  command.  It  is.  ordy  a  way 
o£  ofa^niiig  by  gientle  mearss,  what  he^  can> 
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if  bp  pjlesasesi  takp  by  force ;  and  g8  H  was 
s^gainst  roy  interest  to  offend  him  by  a  re- 
fusal,  I  very  quietly  took  off  my  coat,  the 
pnly  ^x)d  one  in  roy  possessions  and  laid  it 
.^t  his  feet. 

Jn  return  for  jny  compliance,  he  pre- 
^Qjted  roe  with  ^eat  plenty  of  provisions, 
and  desired  to  see-  me  again  in  the  mom-^ 
ing.  I  accordingly  attended,  and  found  him 
sitting  upon  his  bed.    He  told  me  he  wa$ 
^,  and  wis.hed  to  have  a  lijttle  blood  takea 
from  him;  b^t  I  had  no  sooner  tied  up  his 
arm,  and  displayed  ]the  lancet,  than  his  cou- 
rage failed ;  and  he  begged  me  to  postpone 
tfie  operation  till  the  afternoon,  as  he  felt 
himself,  he  said,  much  better  than  he  had 
})een,  and  thanked  me  kindly  for  my  readi- 
ness to  serve  him;   He  th^  observed  that 
his  women  were  very  desirous  to  see  roe, 
and  requested  that  J   would  favour  theixi 
with  a  visit    An  att^idant  was  ordered  to 
conduct  me} ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  court  appropriated  to  the  ladies,, than  the 
whple  seraglio  surrounded  me ;  some  beg- 
^ng  for  physic,  some  for  arober;  and  all  pf 
•them  desirous  of  trying  that  great  African 
specific,  blood-letting.   They  were  ip  or  i9 
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in  number,  mbst  of  them  young  and  hand* 
some,  and  wearing  on  their  heads  ornaments 
of  gdld,  and  beads  of  amber. 
"  They  rallied  me  with  a  good  deal  of 
,  gaiety  pn  different  subjects ;  particularly 
upon  the  whiteness  of  my  skin,  and  the 
prominency  of  my  nose.  They  insisted  that 
both  were  artificial.  The  first,  they  said, 
was  produced  when  I  was  an  infant,  by 
dipping  me  in  milk ;  and  they  insisted  that 
my  nose  had  been  pinched  every  day,  till 
it  had  acquired^ its  present  unsightly  and  un- 
natural conformation.  On  my  part,  with-^ 
out  disppting  my  own  deformity,  I  paid 
them  many  compliments  on  African  beauty. 
J  praised  the  glossy  jet  of  their  skins,  and 
the  lovely  depression  of  their  noses;  but 
they  said  that  flattery,  or  (as  they  empha- 
tically termed  it)  boney-moutb,  was  not  es- 
teemed in  Bondou.  In  return,  however,  for 
my  company  or  my  compliments  (to  which 
by  the  way,  they  teemed  not  so  insen- 
sible as  they  '  affected  to  be),  they  pre- 
sented me  with  a  jar  of  honey  and  some  fish, 
which  werie  sent  to  my  lodging;  and  I  was 
desired  to  come  again  to  the  king  a  little 
before  sunset. 
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r  I  carried  with  me  some  Jbeads  and  writing 
paper,  it  being  usual  to  present  some  small 
offering  on  taking  leaver  in  return  for  which, 
the  king  gave  me  five  drachms  of  gold ; 
observing,  that  it  was  but  a  trifle,  and  given 
out  of  pure  friendship;  but  would  be  of  use 
to  me  in  travelling,  for  the  purchase  of 
provisions.  He  seconded  this  act  of  kind*- 
ness  by  one  still  greater ;  politely  telling  me, 
that  though  it  was  customary  to  exatmine 
the  baggage  df  every  traveller  passing 
through  his  country,  yet,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, he  would  dispense .  with  that  cere- 
mony; adding,  I  was  at  liberty  to  depart 
when  I  pleased. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  st^d, 
we  left  Fattteconda,  and  about  eleven  o'clock 
came  to  a  small  village,  where  we  deter- 
mined to  stop  for  the  rest  ofvthe  day. 

In  the  afternoon,  my  fellow  traveller^,  in- 
formed me,  that  as  this  was  the  boundary 
between  Bondou  and  Kajaaga,  and  dan- 
gerous for  travellers,  it  would  be  nefcessary 
to  continue  our  journey  by  night,  until 
•we  i^cmld  reach  a  more  hospitable  part  of 
the  country.;  I  ag^t^ed  to  the  proposal,  and 
hired  two  people  ^  for  ^guides   through  the 
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woods;  aiid  as  soon  as  the  people  of  the 
village  were^gone  to  ^teep  (the  moon  shin- 
ing bright)  we  set  out.  The  stillness  of  the 
air,  the  howlk^  of  the  wild,  beasts,  and  the 
deep  soHtiide  of  the  forest,  made  the  scene 
soleUm  and  itnpressive.  Not  a  word  was 
uttered  by  any  of  us,  but  in  a  whisper;  all 
were  attentive*  and  every^  one  ^ixioas  to 
shew  his  sagacity,  i>y  pdnting  out  to  nae 
the  wolves  and  hyamas  as  tkey  glided,  like 
shadows,  frt)m  one  thicket  to  wiothen  Tor 
wards  morning,  we  arrived  at  a  village 
<:alled  Ki|tiiti60^  where  our  guides  awaktaied 
one  df  thehr^kcqu^ntanees,  and  we  stopped 
to  give  the  asses  some  com,  and  ro^st  'a 
few  :ground^rii»it6  lbr«  ow^selvbs.  At  d^y* 
light  we  resumed  our.  j^ey,  and  in  *he 
-^^rnofm  arrived  at  Joag  in  the  kingdom  ^ 
Kajaaga. 

Being  now  in  ^  country,  and  amo^g  a 
peo^e,' differing  in  many  respects  from  tliode 
that  have  as  yet  fallen  undfer  ofir  observe- 
tion^  I  shall,  ^before  ?I  jm^tteed  further^  give 
isamea^ccount  of  BondoU  i(the  territory  we 
h2[ve  left),  and  its  inhabitarlte,  the  Foulabs» 
the  ttescrij^on  of  whom  I:  purposely 
served  for  thb.]^l:of  «iy  work* 
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Bondou  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bam- 
boiik;  on  the  south-east,  and  south,  by 
Tenda,  and  the  Simbani  Wilderness ;  on  tliH^ 
south-west  by  Woolli ;  on  the  west,  by  Foot* 
Terra ;  and  on  the  n&rth,  by  Kajaaga. 

The  country,  like  that  of  Woolli,  is  wry 
generally  covered  with  woods,  but  th?  land 
is  more  elevated,  and  tawards  the  Fakta^ 
river,  rises  into  considerable  hills.  In  native 
fertility  the  soil  is  not  surpassed,  I  believe, 
by  any  part  of  ^Mcsl. 

From  the  central  sltuatioai  of  Bcm^b^ 
between  the  Oambia  and  Sen^l  rivers,  it 
is  become  a  place  of  great  resort;  both  lor 
the  Slatees,  who  generally  pass  through  it. 
Is  going  from  the  coast  to  the  interior 
countries ;  and  for  occasional  traders,  who 
fi^ii^ntly  c(»fie  hither  from  the  inland  coun-^ 
tri^,  to  purchase  ^lt« 

These  difl^ant  branches  of  commerce 
are  conducted  {M'incipaily  by  Mandingoes 
and  Serawooilies,  who  have  settled  in  the 
eountry.  These  merchants  likewise  carry 
cm  a  considerable  trade  with  Gedumah,  and 
other  Moorish  countries,  bartering  corn  and 
Wue  cotton  cloths  for  s^lt ;   which  tlicy 
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again  barter  in  Dentila  and  other  districts 
for  iron,  shea-butter,  and  small  quantifeof 
gold-dust.  ^  They  likewise  sell  a  ,varrety  of 
sweet  smelling  gums  packed  up  in  small 
bagSy  containing  each  about  a  pound.  These 
gums,  being  thrown  on  hot  embers,  produce 
a  very  pleasant  odour,  and  are  used  by  the  ^ 
Mandingoe3  for  perfuming  their  huts  and 
clothes. 

The  customs,  or  duties  on  travellers,  are 
very  heavy ;  in  almost  every  town  an  ass 
load  pays  a  bar  of  European  merchandise; 
and  at  Fatteconda,  the  residence  of  the  king, 
one  Indian  baft,  or  a  musket,  and  six  bot- 
tles of  gunpowder,  are  exacted  as  a  common 
tribute.  By  means  of  these  duties,  the  King 
of  Bondou  is  well  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition ;  a  circumstance  which  rtiakes 
him  fonindable  to  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  inhabitants  differ  in  thdr  complexions 
and  national  manners  from  thfe  Mandin^ 
goes  and  Serawoollies,  with  whom  they  are 
frequently  at  war.  Some  years  ago  the 
King  of  Bondou  crossed  the  Falem6  river 
with  a  numerous  army,  and  after  a ,  short 
and  bloody  campaign  totally  defeated  the 
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forces  of.  Samboo,  King  of  Bambouk,  who 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  surrender 
to  him  all  the  towns  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Falem6. 

The  Foulahs  in  general  (as  has  been 
observed  in  a  former  Chapter)  are  of  a 
tawny  Complexion,  with  small  features,  ancj 
soft  silky  hair ;  next  to  the  Mandingoes 
they  are  undoubtedly  the  most  considerable 
of  all  the  nations  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
Their  original  country  is  said  to  be  Foola- 
doo  (which  signifies  the  country  of  the 
Foulahs);  but  they  possess  at  present  many 
other  kingdoms  at  a  great  distance  ironi 
each  other:  their  complexion,  however,  is 
not  exactly  the  same  in  the  diffeirent  dis- 
tricts j  in  Bondou,  and  the  other  kingdoms 
which  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Moorish  territories,  they  are  of  a  more 
yellow  coi^iplexion  than  in  the  southern 
states.  . 

The  Foulahs  of  Bondou  are  naturally  of 
a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  but  the  un- 
charitable maxims  of  the  Koran  have  made 
them  less  hospitable-to  strangers,  and  more 
reserved  in  their  behaviour  than  the  Man- 
dingoes,    They  evidently   consider  all  the 
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Negro  natives  as  their  infefiorg;  ind  wheit 
talking  of  different  nations,  always  rank 
themselves  among  the  white  people. 

Their  government  differs  from  that  of 
the  Mandingoes  chiefly  in  this,  that  they 
are  more  immediately  under  the  influence 
o?  the  Mahomedan  laws :  for  all  the  chief 
men  (the  king  excepted)  and  a  large  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  of  Bohdou,  are  Mus- 
sulinen,  and  the  authority  and  laws  of  the 
Prophet,  are  every  where  looked  upon  as 
sacred  arid   decisive.     In  the   exercise  of 
their  faith,  however,  they  are  not  very  in- 
tolerant towards  such  of  their  countrymen 
as  still  retain   their  ancient  superstitions^* 
Religious  persecution  is  not  known  among 
them,  nor  is  it  necessary;  for  the  system 
of  Mahomet  is  made  to  extend  itself  by 
means  abundantly   more  efficacious.     By 
establishing  small  schools  in  the  different 
towns,  where  many  of  the  Pagan  as  well 
as  Mahomedan  children  are  taught  to  read 
the  Koran,  and  instructed  iri  the  tfehets  of 
the  Prophet,  the  Mahomedan  priests  fix  a 
bias  on  the  minds,  arid  form  the  character 
of  their  young  disciples,  which  no  accidents 
of  life  can  ever  afterwards  yemove  or  ^ltfer# 
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Many  of  tfiese  Utcle  schools  I  visited  iti  my 
progtess^  thrtmgh  the  country,  arid  observed 
with  pleasirte  the  great  dodlify  and  siib^ 
missive  deportment  of  the  children,  and 
heartily  wished  thtey  had  had  better  mstilic- 
tors,  and  a  pUrer  religion. 

With  the  MahomedSan  faStli  iis  also  in-* 
trochiCed  the  Arabic  latnguafgi,  with  which 
tpost  of  the  Foulahs  hav^  a  sfight  acquainf- 
ance.  Their  native  tongufe  abounds  very 
much  in  li<](uidi,  But  there  H  something  ui** 
pleisarit  m  th6  martneir  of  pt<!>nouricihg  if. 
A  stranger  on  hearing  th^  common  conv^- 
sation  of  two  Foiiiahs,  w6uld  imagine  that 
thfey  were  scolding  each  Othei*.  Their  BiU- 
nterab  are  thei^  :— 

On6  '■'-     Gd;> 

Two       ^     Tteeddie. 

Three     — ^    Tittke. 

Four Nee. 

Fivfe       •  '■    ■     Jottee. 

feJx         — ; —    Jego^ 

Seven     'Jedeeddee. 

Eight     — .     >  Tettee. 

¥hne Je  Net. 
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The  industry  of  the  Foulahs,  }n  the  oo 
cupatjons  of  pastumge  and  agriculture  is 
every  where  remarkable.  Even  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gambia,  the  greater  part  <^  the  com 
js  raised  by  them ;  and  their  herds  and 
flocks  are  more  numerous  and  in  better  con^ 
.dition  than  those  of  the  Mandingoes  ^  but 
in  Bondou  they  are  opulent  in  a  high  de- 
gree, and  enjoy  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
^he  greatest  profusion.  They  display  great 
sk^dl  in  the  management  of  their  cattle, 
.making  them -.extremely  gentle  by  kindness 
and  familiarity^  On  the  approach  of  night, 
*hey  are  collected  from  the  woods,  and  se- 
cured .in' folds,  called  koirees^  which  are 
constructed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dif- 
ferent villages.  In  the  middle  of  each  korree 
is  erected  a  small  hut,  wherein  one  or  two 
of  the  herdsmai  keep  watch  during  the 
night  to  prevent  the  cattle  from  hdng  stolen* 
and  to  keep  up  the  fires  which  are  kindled 
round  the  korree  to  frighten  away  the  wild 
beasts. 

The  cattle  are  milked  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings :  the  milk  is  excellent ;  but 
the  quantity  obtained  from  any  one  cow  is 
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by  no  means ;  so  great  as  in  Europe.  The 
Toulahs  use  the  milk  chiefly  as  an  article 
of  diet,  an4  that,  not  until  it  is  quite  sour. 
The  cream  which  it  affords  is  very  thick, 
and  is  converted  into  butter  by  stirring  it 
violently  in  a  large  calabash.  This  butten 
when  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  freed 
from  impurities,  is  preserved  in  small  earthen 
pots,  and  forms  a  part  in  most  of  their  dishes ; 
it  serves  likewise  to  anoint  their  heads,  and 
is  bestowed  very  liberally  on  their  faces  and 
arms. 

Bat  ahhough  milk  is  plentiful,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  Foulahs,  and  in- 
deed all  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Africa,  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art 
of  making  cheese,  A  firm  attachment  to 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  makes  them 
view  with  an  eye  of  prejudice  every  thing 
that  looks  like  innovation.  The  heat  of  the 
dimate  and  the  great  scarcity  of  salt,  are 
held  forth  as  unanswerable  objections ;  and 
the  whole  process  appears  to  them  too  long 
and  troublesome,  to  be  attended  with  any 
solid  advantage. 

Besides  the  cattle,  which  constitute  the 
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chief  wealth  of  the  Foulahs^  they  possess 
some  excellent  horses^  the  breed  of  whidi 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  Arabian  with 
the  original  African. 


^^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

-         r  -   • 

Account  of  Kajaaga  ^  Serawoollies  —  tbevr 
Manners  and  Language, -^ccountof  Joag. 
— The  Au4bor  is  ill  trtatedf  and  rQhbed  qf 
Half  of  bis  J^ects,  by  Order  of  Batcberi^ 
the  King.-^Cbarity  qf^a  female  Slave. — 
The  Author  is  visited  by  .Deodni  Sego^ 
Ntpbem  of  the  Kmg<fKa$sonf  who  offers 
to  conduct  bim .  in  safety  to  tbat  Kingdom. 
— Q^r  accepted.'^Tbe  Autbpr  and  bis 
Protector,  with  a  numerous  Retinue,  set 
out  and  reach  Samee^  on  the  Banks  qf  the 
Senegal. — Proceed  to  Kayee,  and  crossijig 
the  Senegal,  arrive  in  the  JSngdom  <f 
Kassoji. 

1  HE  kingdom  of  Kajaaga^  in  which  I  w^s 
now  arrived,  is  called  by  the  French,  Oal- 
lam;  but  the  name  that  I  have  adopted 
is  univerally  used  by  the  natives.  This 
country  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  and 
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siouth  by  Bamboiik ;  on  the  west  by  Bondou 
and  Foota  Torra ;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Senegal. 

The  air  and  dimate  are,  I  believe,  more 
pure  and  salubrious  than  at  any  of  the  set- 
tlements towards  the  coast ;  the  fkce  of  the 
country  is,  every  where  interspersed  with  a 
pleasing  variety  of  Hills  ^  and  vallies ;  and 
fhfe  wijtidihgs  of  the  Senegal  river,  which 
descends?  from  the  rocky  hills  of  the  interior, 
make  the  scenery  on  its  banks  very  pic- 
turesque and  beatitifuL 

l*he  inhabitants  are  Called  Sera  woollies* 
or  (as  the  French  write  it)  Seraeolets.  Their 
complexion  is  a  jet  Mack:  they  are  riot  to 
be  distinguished  in' this  respect  from  the 
Jaloflfs.  '      ^        .   /  . 

-      V- 

The  governittent  is  monarchical;  and  the 
regal .  authority,  f^om  what  I  experienced 
of  it,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  forrhidable. 
The^  people  themselves,  however,  complain 
of  np  oppression;  and  seemed  all  very 
anxidus  to  support  the  kihg^.  in  a  contest 
he  was  going  to  enter  into  with  the  sove- 
reign of  Kasson.  The  SerawpoUies  are 
habitually  .a  trading  people ;  they  formerly 
carried  on   a    great    commerce  with    the 
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French  in  gold  and  slaves,  apd  still  main- 
tain some  traffic  in  slaves  with  the  British 
factories  on  tlie  Gambia.  They  are  reckoned 
tolerably  fair  and  just  in  their  dealings,  but 
are  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  ac- 
quire wealth,  and  they  derive  considerable 
profits  by  tiie  sale  of  sak,  and  cotton  cloth, 
in  distant  countries.  When  a  Serawoolll 
merchant  returns  home  from  a  trading  ex- 
pedition, the  neighbours  immediately  assem- 
ble to  congratulate  him  upon  his  arrival. 
On  these  occasions  the  traveller  displays  his 
W€3lth  and  liberality,  by  making  a  few 
presents  to  his  friends ;  but  if  he  has  been 
unsuccessful,  his  levee  is  soon  over;  and 
every  one  looks  upon  him  as  a  man  of  no 
understanding,  who  could  perforni  a  long 
journey,  and  (as  they  express  it)  bring  back 
nothing  but  the  hair  upon  his  bead. 

Their  language  abounds  much  in  gut- 
turalSj  and  is  not  so  harmonious  as  that 
spoken  by  the  Foulahs ;  it  is,  however,  w^ell 
worth  acquiring  by  those  who  travel  through 
•this  part  of  the  African  continent ;  it  being 
very  generally  understood  in  the  king- 
doms of  Kasson,  Kaarta,  Ludamar,  and  the 
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jK»rthem  parts  of  .B^jnhara.  In  0II  ^Ijc^ 
counties  the  Serai^pom^s  are  the  cU^ 
ti;ad^rs«   Their  numerals  are^ 

One  T— ~  JSani, 

Two  -^- —  Filh. 

Three  — : —  Skco. 

Four  r Narrato. 

Jiye  Karrago, 

Six  ---^  Toonm. 

Seven  — —  Hero. 

Eight  —  Seffi. 

Nine  r—  iiifeto. 

Ten  , '  -P  Tama.  ^ 

Twenty  — .^  TamodifiUo. 

• 

We  arrived  at  Jqag,  the  fixxntier  town  of 
this  kingdcHBj  on  the  £^th  of  December ; 
and  took  up  our  residence  at  the  house  of 
the  chief  man,  who  is  here  jno  longer  known 
by  the  title  oiAlkaidf  but  is  called  the  Dooty. 
He  was  a  figid  Mahpmedan^but  cUstinguished 
lor  his  hospitality.  This  to^n  may  be  s^p- 
jposed,  sm  a  gross  computation,  to  contain 
two  thousabd  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
port  holps^  for  musquetry  to  fire  througbi 
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in  case  of  an  attack.  Every  man's  possession 
is  likewise  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  the  whole 
forming  so  many  distinct  citadels;  and 
aioongst  a  people  ^unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  artillery,  these  walls  answet  all  the  pur- 
poses of  stronger  fortifications*  To  the  west- 
ward of  the  town  is  a  small,  river, ,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  natives  raise  great  plenty 
of  tobacco  and  onions. 

The  same  evening  Madiboo  the  Bushreen; 
who  had  accompanied  me  from  Pisani,  went 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  father  and  mother,  who 
dwelt  at  a  neighbouring  town  called  Dra- 
manet  He  was  joined  by  my  other  attendant 
the  blacksmith;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
I  was  invited  fo  see  the  sports  of  the  inhk*- 
bitants,  it  being  their  custom  on  the  arrival 
of  strangers,  to  welcome  them  by  diver- 
sions of  different  kinds.  I  found ''a  great, 
crowd  surrounding  a  party  who  were  danc- 
ing by  tlie  light  of  some  large  fires  to  the 
music  of  four  drums,  which  were  beat  with 
great  exactness  and  uniformity.  The  dances, 
however,  consisted  more  in  wknton  gestures, 
thaiv  in  muscular  exertion  or  graceful  atti- 
tudes.    The  ladies  vied  with  each  Other  in 
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displaying  the  most  voluptuous  movements 
imaginable. 

December  25th.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a  number  of  horsemen  came 
into  the  town,  and  having  awakened  my 
landlord,  talked  to  him  for  some  time  in 
the  SerawooUi  tongue;  after  whioh  they  dis- 
mounted, and  came  to  the  Bentang,  on  which 
I  had  made  my  bed.  One  of  them  thinking 
that  I  was  asleep^  attempted  to  steal  the 
musket  that  lay  by  me  on  the  mat ;  but  find* 
ing  that  he  could  not  effect  his  purpose  un- 
discovered, he  desisted;  and  the  strangers 
5at  down  by  nie  till  daylight. 

I  could  now  easily  perceive,  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  my  interpreter,  Johnson,  that 
something  very  unpleasant  was  ki  agita- 
tion. I  was  likewise  surprised  to  see  Madi- 
boo  and  the  blacksmith  so  soon  returred. 
On  inquiring  the  reason,  Madiboo  informed 
me  that  as  they  were  dancing  at  Dramanet, 
ten  hofsemen,  belonging  to  Batcheri,  king 
of  the  country,  With  his  second  son  at  their 
head,  had  arrived  there,  inquiring  if  the 
white  man  had  passed ;  and  on  being  told 
that  I  was  at  Joag,  they  rode  olF  with(Hit 
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stopjnng.  Madiboo  added,  that  on  hearing 
this,  he  aiid  the  blacksmith  hastened  back  to 
give  me  notice  of  their  coming — ^Whilst  I 
was  listening  to  this  narrative,  the  ten  horse- 
men mentioned  by  Madiboo  arrived;  dnd 
coining  to  the  Betang^  dismounted  and  seated 
themselv^  with  those  who  had  come  be- 
fore, the  whole  being  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber, forming  a  circle  round  me,  and  each 
man  holding  his  musket  in  his  hand.  I  took 
this  opportunity  to  observe  to  my  landlord, 
that  as  I  did  not  understand  the  SerawooUi 
tongue,  I  hoped,  whatever  the  men  had  to 
say,  they  would  speak  in  Mandingo.  To  tWs 
tibey  agreed ;  and  a  short  man,  loaded  with 
a  remarkable  number  of  saphies,  opened  the 
business  in  a  very  iong  harangue,  inform- 
ing me  that  I  had  entered  the  king's  town 
without  having  first  paid  the  duties,  or  giv- 
ing any  present  to  the  king:,^^iid  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  my 
people,  cattle,  and  baggage,  were  forfeited. 
He  added,  that  they  had  received  orders 
from  the  king  to  conduct  me  to  Maana,* 

1.     •  Maana  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ruins  of 
Fort  St.  Joseph,  on  the  Senegal  river,  formerly  a  French 

Ha 
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the  place  of  his  residence;  and  if  i  refused 
to  come  with  them,  their  orders  were  to 
bring  me  by  force;  upon  his  saying  which, 
all  of  them  rose  up  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
ready.  It  would  have  been  equally  vain 
and  imprudent  in  me  to  have  resisted  or 
irritated  such  a  body  of  men;  L therefore 
affected  to  comply  with  their  commands, 
and  begged  them  only  to  stop  a  little  until 
I  had  given  my  horse  a  feed  of  com,  and 
settled  matters  with  my  landlord.  The  poor 
blacksmjth,  who  was  a  natiye  of  Kasson^ 
mistook  this  feigned  compliance  for  a  real 
intention,  and  taking  me  away  from  the 
company,  told  me  that  he  had  always  be- 
haved towards  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  father 
and  master ;  and  he  hoped  I  w;ould  not  «i- 
tirely  ruin  him,  by  going  to  Maana ;  adding, 
that  as  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  a 
war  would  soon  take  place  between  Kasson 
and  Kajaaga,  he  should  not  only  lose,  his 
little  property,  the  savings  of  four  years  in- 
dustry, but  should  certainly  be  detained  and 
sold  as  a  slave,  unless  his  friends  had  an 
opportunity  of  paying  two  slaves  for  his 
redemption.  I  saw  this  reasoning  in  its  full 
force,  and  deterinined  to  do  my  utmost  to 
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preserve  the  blacksmith  from  so  dreadful  a 
fate.  I  therefore  told  the  king's  son  that  I 
was  ready^  to  go  with  him,  upon  condition 
that  the  blacksmith,  who  was  an  inhabitant 
of  a  distant  kingdom,  and  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  me,  should  be  allowed  to  stay 
at  Joag  till  my  return :  to  this  they  all  ob- 
jected ;  and  insisted,  that  as  we  had  all  acted 
contrary  to  the  laws,  we  were  all  equally 
answerable  for  our  conduct. 

I  now  took  my  landlord  fiside,  and  giving 
him  a  small  present  of  gunpowder,  asked 
his  advice  in  so  critical  a  situation :  he 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  th^tt  I  ought  not 
to  go  to  the  king :  he  was  fully  convinced, 
he  said,  that  if  the  king  should  discover  any 
thing  valuable  in  my  possession,  he  would 
not  be  over  scrupulous  about  the  means  of 
obtaining  it.  This  made  me  the  more  so- 
licitous to  conciliate  matters  with  the  king's 
people;  and  I  began  by  observing,  that 
what  I  had  done  did  not  proceed  from  any 
want  of  respect  towards  the  king,  nor  from 
my  wish  to  violate  his  laws,  but  wholly 
from  my  own  inexperience  and  ignorance, 
being  a  stranger,  totally  unacquainted  with. 
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the  laws  and  customs  of  their  Goontry :  1 
had  indeed  entered  the  king^s  frontier,  with-^ 
out  knowing  that  I  was  to  pay  the  duties 
beforehand,  but  I  was  ready  to  pay  them 
now :  which  I  thought  was  all  they  could 
reasonably  demand.  I  then  tendered  tfem, 
as  a  present  to  the  king,  the  five  drachms 
of  gold  which  the  King  of  Bondou  had 
given  me:  this  they  accepted,  but  insisted 
on  examining  my  baggage,  which  I  op- 
posed in  vain.  The  bundles  were  opened; 
but  the  men  were  much  disappointed  In  not 
finding  in  them  so  much  gold  and  amber  as 
they  expected ;  they  made  up  the  deficiency, 
however,  by  taking  whatever  things  they 
fancied  ;  and  after  wrangling  and  debating 
With  me  till  sunset,  they  departed ;  having 
first  robbed  me  of  half  my  goods.  These 
proceedings  dispirited  my  people,  and  our 
fortitude  was  not  strengthened  by  a  very  in-' 
different  supper,  after  a  long  fast.  Madilxx) 
begged  me  to  turn  back ;  Johnson  laughed 
at  the  thoughts  of  proceeding  without  mo- 
ney, and  the  blacksmith  was  afraid  to  be 
seen,  or  even  to  speak,  lest  any  one  should 
discover  hini  to  be  a  native  of  Kasson.    In 
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this  disposition  we  passed  the  night  by  the 
side  of  a  dim  fire,  and  oHv  situation  the 
next  day  was  Y^ry  perplexing:  it  was  im- 
possible to  procure  provisions  without  mo- 
ney, and  I  kne^y  that  if  I  produced  any 
bfedsor  amber,  the  king  would  immediately 
hear  of  it,  and  I  should  probably  lose  the 
few  effects- 1  had  concealed.  We  therefore 
resolved  to  combat  hunger  for  the  day, 
and  wait  some  favourable  opportunity  of 
purchasing  or  begging  provisions- 

Towards  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  upon 
the  Bentang,  chewing  straws,  an  old  female 
slave,  passing  by  with  a  basket  upon  her 
head,  asked  me  if  I  had  got  my  dinner.  As 
I  thought  she  only  laughed  at  me,  I  gave 
1^  no  answer ;  but  my  boy,  who  was  sit- 
ting close  by,  answered  for  me ;  and  told 
her,  that  the  King's  people  had  robbed  me 
of  all  my  money.  On  hearing  this,  the  good 
old  woman,  witii  a  look  of  unaffected  be- 
nevolence, immediatdy  took  the  basket  from 
her  head,  and  shewing  me  that  it  contained 
ground  nuts,  asked  me  if  I  could  eat  them ; 
bring  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  pre- 
sented me  with  a  few  handfuls,  and  walked 
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away,  before  I  had  time  to  thank  her 
for  this  seasonable  supply.  This  trifling 
.circumstance  gave  me  peculiar  satisfaction. 
I  reflected  with  pleasure  on  the  conduct  of 
this  poor  untutored  slave,  who,  without  ex- 
amining into  my  character  or  circumstances, 
listened  implicitly  to  the  dictates  of  her  own 
hearf .  Experience  had  taught  her  that  hun- 
ger was  painful,  and  her  own  distresses 
made  her  commiserate  those  of  others. 

The  old  woman  had  scarcely  left  me, 
when  I  received  information  that  a  nephe\y 
of  Demba  Sego  Jalla,  the  Mandingo  King 
of  Kasson,  was  coming  to  pay  me  a  visit. 
Jie  had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Batcheri, 
King  of  Kajaaga,  to  endeavour  to  settle  the 
disputes  which  had  arisen  between  his  uncle 
and  the  latter;  but  after  debating  the  mat- 
ter foyr  days  without  success,  he  was  now 
on  his  return  ;  and  hearing  that  a  white  man 
was  at  Jdag,  in  his  Way  to  Kasson,  curiosity 
brought  him  to  see  me.  I  represented  to  him 
my  situation  and  distresses;  when  h^  frapkly 
offered  me  his  protection,  and  said  he  would 
be  my  guide  to  Kasson  (provided  I  would 
set  out  the  next  mprning),  and  be  answeraUe 
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for  my  safety,  I  readily  and  gratefully 
accepted  his  offer ;  and  was  ready,  with  my 
attendants,  by  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th  of  December. 

My  protector,  whose  name  was  Demba 
Sego,  probably  after  his  uncle,  had  a  nu- 
merous retinue;    Our  company  at  leaving 
Joag,  consisted  of  thirty   persons  and  six 
loaded  asses;    and   we  rode  on  cheerfully 
enough   for  some  hours,  without  any  re- 
markable occurrence,  until  we  came  to  a 
species .  of  tree,  for  which  my  interpreter, 
Johnson,  had  made  frequent  inquiry.    On 
finding  it,  he  desired  us  to  stop ;  and  pro- 
ducing a  white  chicken,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased at  Joag  for  the  purpose,  he  tied  it 
by  the  leg  to  one  of  the  branches,  and  then 
told  us  we  might  now  safely  proceed,  for 
that  our  journey  would  be  prosperous.   This  , 
circumstance  is  mentioned  merely  to  illus- 
trate the, disposition  of  the  Negroes,  and  to 
shew^the  power  of  superstition  over  their 
minds ;  for  although  this  man  had  resided 
seven  years  in  England,  it  was  evident  that 
he  still  retained,  the  prejudices  and  notions 
he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth.    He  meant 
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this  ceremony,  he  told  me,  as  an  ofknng, 
or  sacrifice,  to  the  spirits  of  the  woods : 
who  were,  he  said^  a  powerful  race  of  be- 
ings of  a  white  colour,  with  long  flowing 
hair.  I  laughed  at  his  folly,  but  could  not 
cpndemn  the  piety  of  his  motives. 

At  noon  we  had  reached  Gungadi,  a  large 
town,  where  we  stpp^d  about  an  hour^ 
until  some  of  the  asses  that  had  fallen  be- 
lund  came  up.  Here  I  observed  a  number 
Qf  date  trees,  and  a  mosque  built  of  clay, 
with  six  turrets,  on  the  pinnacles  of  which 
were  placed  six,  ostrich  eggs.  A  little  bdfore 
sunset  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Samee^  on 
the  banks  of  the  S^egal,  which  is  here  a 
beautiful,  but  shallow  river,  moving  slowly 
over  a  bed  of  sand  and  graveU  The  banks 
ore  high,  and  covered  with  verdure;  the- 
country  is  open  and  cultivated ;  and  the 
jocky  hills  of  Felow  and  Bambouk,  add 
much  to  th^  beauty  c(  the  landscape; 

December  .28.  We  departed  from  Sa-^ 
mee,  and  arrived  m  the  afternoon  at  Kayee, 
a  large  village,  part  of  which  is  situated 
on  the  north,  and  part  on  the  south  side 
<rf  the  river^  A  little  above  this  place  is 
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a  considerable  cataract,  where  the  river 
flows  over  a  ledge  of  whin-stone  rock,  with 
great  force:  below  this,  the  river  is  remaii^- 
ably  black  and  deep ;  and  here  it  was  pro- 
pel to  make  our  cattle,  swim  over.   Aft» 
hallooing,  and  iiring  some,  muskets,   thie 
people  on  the  Kassoh  side  observed  us,  and 
brought  over  a  canoe  to  carry  our  baggage. 
I  did  not,  however,  think  it  possible  to  get 
the  cattle  down  the  bank,  which  is  here 
more  than  forty,  feet  above  the  water;  hut 
the  Negroes  seized  the  horses,  and  launched 
them  one  at  a  time,  down  a  sort  of  trench 
or  gulley  that  was  almost  perp^idicular, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  worn  smooth  by 
tfiis  sort  of  use.    After  the  terrified  cattle 
had  been  plunged  in  this  manner  to  the  wa# 
ter*s  edge,  eveiy  man  got  down  as  wdl  as 
he  coi^d.   The  ferryman  th^ti  taking  hold 
of  the  most  steady  of  the  horses  by  a  rope, 
led  him  into  the  water,  and  paddled  the 
canoe  a  little  from  the  brink ;  upon  -whicit 
a  general  attack  commenced  upon  the  other 
hcn^ses,  who  finding  themselves  pelted  aiui 
kicked  on  all  sides,  unanimously  {dunged 
into  the  riwr,  and  fioUov^  their  cc^npanion. 
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A  few  boys  swam  In  after  them ;  and  by 
bvmg .  water,  upon  them  when  they  at- 
tempted to  return  urged  them  onwards ;  and 
we  had  the  satisfaction  in  about  fifteen 
mhlutes,  to  see  them  all  safe  on  the  other 
sidfe.  It  was  a  natter  (^.  greater  difficulty  to 
manage  the  asses- :>  their  naUiral  stubboro»^ 
ness  of  disposition  made  them  endure  a 
great  deal  of  pelting  and  shoving  before 
they  would  venture  into  the  water;  and 
when -they  .had  reiched  the  middle  of  the 
Stream^  fcAir .  of  them  turned  back,  in  spite 
of.  every  exeirtion  to.getthem  forvvards. 
Two  hcHirs  were  spent  in  getting  the  whole ' 
of  them  over;  an  hour  more  was  employed 
in  transporting  the  baggage;  and  it  was 
liear  sunset  before  the  canoe  returned,  when 
Demba  Sego  and  myself  embarked  in  ^% 
dai^eroiis  passage-boat,  which  the  least 
motion  was  like  to  overset.  The. kings 
nephew  thought  this  a  proper  time  to  have 
a  peep  into  a  jtin  box  of  mine,  that  stood  in 
the  fore  part  of.  the*  canoe;  and  in  stretch- 
ing out  Iris  hand  fofc  it,  he  unfortunately 
destroyed /the  eq[uilibrium,  and  overset  the 
i:anoe.    Luddly  We  were  not  far  advanced* 
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and  got  back  to  the  shore  without  much 
difficulty ;  from  whence,  after  wringing  the 
water  from  our  clothes,  we  took  a  fresh  de- 
parture, and  were  soon  afterwards  safely 
landed  in  Kasson. 


H>  t 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 

Arrival  at  Teesee.*— Interview  with  Iiggity 
SegOf  the  King's  Brother — the  Autbofs 
Detention  at  Teesee- — some  Account  of  that 
Place  and  its  Inhabitants — Incidents  which 
occurred  there.  —  Rapacious  Conduct  of 
Tiggity  Sego  toward  the  Author  on  his 
Departure. — Sets  out  for  Kooniakary,  the 
Capital  of  the  Kingdom. — Incidents  on  the 
Road,  and  Arrival  at  Kooniakary. 

We  no  sooner  found  ourselves  safe  in 
Kasson,  than  Demba  Sego  told  me  that 
we  were  now  in  his  uncle's  dominions^  and 
he  hoped  I  would  consider,  being  now  out 
of  danger,  the  obligation  I  owed  to  him, 
and  make  him  a  suitable  return  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  on  my  account  by  a 
handsome  present.  This,  as  he  knew  how 
much  had  been  pilfered  from  me  at  Joag, 
was  rather  an  unexpected  proposition ;  and 
1  began  to  fear  that  I  had  not  much  im- 
proved my  condition  by  crossing  the  water  J 
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but  as  it  would  have  been  folly  to  com|dain, 
I  made  no  observation  upon  his  conduct, 
and  gave  him  seven  bars  of  amber,  and 
some  tobacco ;  with  which  he  seemed  to  be 
content,  / 

>  After  a  long  day's  journey,  in  the  course 
of  which  I  observed  a  number  of  large  loose 
nodules  of  white  granite,  we  arrived  at 
Teesee  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  25th,  and 
were  accommodated  in  Demba  Sego's  hut. 
The  next  morning  he  introduced  me  to  his 
fether  Tiggity  Sego,  brother  to  the  King 
df  Kasson,  chief  of  Teesee.  Thq  old  man 
viewed  me  with  great  earnestness,  having 
never,  he  said,  beheld  but  one  white  man 
before,  whom  by  his  description  I  imme^ 
diately  knew  to  be  Major  Houghton.  I  re- 
lated to  him,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  the 
motiveis  that  induced  me  to  explore  the 
country.  But  he  seemed  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  what  I  asserted ;  thinking,  I  believe,  that 
I  secretly  meditated  some  project  which  I 
was  afraid  to  avow.  He  told  me,  it  would 
be  necesi^ry  I  should  go  to  Kooniakary,  the 
residence  of  the  king,  to  pay  my  respects  to 
that  prince;  but  desired  me  to  come  to 
him  again  before  I  left  Teesee. 
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In  the  afternoon  one  of  his  slaves  eIop6d; 
and  a  general  alarm  being  given,  every 
person  that  had  a  horse  rode  into  the  woods, 
in  the  hopes  of  apprehending  him ;  and 
Demba  Sego  begged  the  use  of  my  horse 
for  the  same  purpose.  I  readily  consented ; 
and  in  about  an  hour  they  all  returned  with 
the  slave;  who  was  severely  flogged,  and 
afterwards  put  in  irons.  On  the  day  fok^ 
lowing  (Dec.  gi. )  Demba  Sego  was  ordered 
to  go  with  twenty  horsemen  to  a  town  in 
Gedumah,  to  adjust  some  dispute  with  the 
Moorsi,  a  party  of  whom  were  sui^x)sed 
to  have  stolen  thr^e  horses  froth  Teesea 
Dfemba  begged,  a  second  time,  the  use  of 
my  horse ;  adding,  that  the  sight  pf  my 
bridle  and  sad^dfle  would  give  him  conse- 
quence among  the  Moors.  This  request 
also  I  readily  granted,  and  he  promised  to 
return  at  the  end  of  three  days.  Durrilg 
his  absence  I  amused  myself  with  walking 
about  the  town,  and  conversing  with  the 
natives,  who  attended  itie  every  where  with 
great  kindness  and  curiosity,  and  sup{died 
me  with  milk,  eggs,  and  what  other  provr* 
sions  I  wanted,  on  very  easy  terms* 

Teesee  is  a  large  unwalled  town,  having 
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no  security  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy^ 
except  a  sort  of  citadel,  in  which  Tiggity 
and  his  family  constantly  reside.  This 
town,  according  to  the  repcwrt  of  th6  natives, 
was  formerly  inhaWted  only  by  a  few  Fou* 
kh  shepherds,  who  lived  in  considerable 
affluence  by  means  of  the  excellent  mea- 
dows in  the  ndghbourhood,  in  which  they 
reared  great  herds  of  cattle.  But  their  pro- 
sperity attracting  the  envy  of  some  Man- 
dingoes,  the  latter  drove  out  the  shepherds, 
and  took  possession  of  their  lands. 

The  present  inhabitants,  though  they 
possess  both  cattle  and  com  in  abundance, 
are  not  over  nic^  in  articles  of  diet ;  rats, 
moles,  squirrels,  snakes,  loctists,  &c.  are 
eaten  without  scruple  "by  the  highest  and 
lowest.  My  people  were  one  evening  in- 
vited to  a  feast  given  by  some  of  the  towns^ 
men^  where  after  making^  a  hearty  meal  of 
what  Aey  thought  fish  and  kouskoos,  one 
of  th^ftn  found  a  piece  of  hard  skin  in  the 
dish^  and  brought  it  abng  with  him,  to 
sRew  me  what  sort  of  fish  they  had  been 
eathig.  On  examining  the  skin,  I  fpund  they 
had  been  feasting  on  a  large  snake. 
Anotfier  custom  still  more  extraordmary 
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is,  that  no  woman  is  allowed  to  eat  nn 
egg.  This  -  prohibition,  whether  arising 
from  ancient  superstition^  or  from  the 
craftiness  of  some  old  Bushreen  who  loved 
eggs  himself,  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  no- 
thing will  more  affront  a  woman  of  Teesee 
than  to  offer  her  an  egg.  The  custom  is  the 
more  singular,  as  the  men  eat  eggs  without 
scruple  in  the  presence  of  their  wives,  and 
I  never  observed  the  same  prohibition  in  any 
other  of  the  Mandingo  countries. 

The  third  day  after  his  son's  departure, 
Tiggity  Sego  held  a  palaver  on  a  very  ex- 
traordinary occasion,  which  I  attenc^d; 
and  the  debates  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion displayed  much  ingenuity.  The  case 
was  this^  A  young  man,  a  feafir,  of  ponsi- 
derable  affluence,  who  had  recently  married 
a  young  and  handsome  wife,  applied  to  a 
very:,  devout  Bushreen,  or  Mussulman  priest 
of  hfe  acquaintance,  to  prpcure  him  saphies 
for  his  protection  during  the  approaching 
war*  The  Bushreen  complied  with  the 
request ;  and  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to 
render  the  saphies  more  efficacious,  en- 
joined the  young,  man  to  avord  any  nuptial 
intercourse  with  his  bride  for  the  space  of 
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Sit  weeks.    Severe  as  the  injunction  was, 
the  Kafir   strictly  obeyed;     and   without 
telling    his  wifit  the  real  cause,  absented 
himself  from  her  company.   In  the  mean 
time  it  began  to  be  whispered  at  Teesee, 
that  the  Bushreen,  who  always  performed 
his  evening  devotions  at  the  door  of  the 
Kafir's  hut,  was   more  intimate  with  the 
yoiing  wife  than  he  ought,  to  be.  At  first, 
the  good  husband  was  unwilling  to  suspect 
the  honour  of  his  sanctified  friend,  and  one 
whole  month  elapsed  before  any  jealousy 
rose  in  his  mind ;  but  hearing  the  charge 
repeated,  he  at  last  interrogated  his   wife 
on  the  subject,  who  frankly  confessed  that 
the  Bushr^n  had  seduced  her.    Hereupon 
die  Kafir  put  her  ipto  confinement,  and 
called  a  palaver  upon  the  Bushreen's  con- 
duct. The  fact  was  clearly  proved  against 
him ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  sold  into 
slavery,  or  to  find  two  slaves  for  his  re- 
demption, according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
complainant.   The  injured  husband^  how- 
ever, was  unwilling  to  proceed  against  his 
friend  to  such  extremity,  and  desired  rather 
to  have  him  publickly  flogged  befori?  Tiggity 
Sego's  gate.    This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
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sentence  wa$  immediately  executed*  l%a 
culprit  was  tied  by  the  H&nds  to  a  atreng 
stake;  and  a  long  black  rod  being  b^i^ht 
forth,  the  executioner,  aftep  flourisking  it 
round  his  head  for  some  time^  applied  it 
with  such  force  and  dexterity  to  the  Busb« 
real's  back,  as  to  make  him  rogr  until  the 
woods  resounded  with  his  soireangs.  The 
surrounding  multitude,  by  their  hq^tkig 
and  laughing,  manifested  how  much  they 
enjoyed  the  punishment  of  this  old  gallant} 
and  it  i&  worthy  of  remarks  that  the  number 
of  stripes  was  precisely  the  same  as  are  ^h 
joined  by  the  Mosaic  law,/(?rtjy,  &am^  (me^ 

As  there  appeared  great  probability  that 
Teesee,  from  its  being  a  frcmtiw  town, 
would  be  much  exposed,  durh^  the  war, 
to  the  predatoiy  excursions  of  tfee  Moow 
of  Gadumah,  Tiggity  Sego  had,  before  my 
arrival,  sent  round  to  the  ndghboura^ 
villages,  to  beg  or  to  purchase  aa  muen 
provisions  as  would  afford  subsistence  to 
the  inhabitants  for  one  whole  yedp,  inde* 
pOTidently  of  the  crop  on  the  ground,  which 
the  Moors  might  destroy.  This  project  was 
well  received  by  the  country  people,  and 
they  fixed  a  day  on  which  to  bring  all  ^ 
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jir&Vlsibris  thdy  cmiia  spare  te  Teefeee^  and 
06  my  harSe  was  not  yet  returned,  I  weri^i 
ih  the  dfterhoofi  ejf  January  i^th^  1796^x0 
imst  the  egeof  fc  with  the  protisioHs. 
-  It  was  composed  of  about  456  nifeh, 
dwtehihg  in  good  Order,  with  cbrn  arid 
gftnirid  nuts  in  large  calkbashes  Upon  their 
imAs.  They  were  preceded  By  a  strong 
gti^td  of  bowmen,  and  followed  by  eight 
i^USidanS  or  singing  men.  As  soon  as 
they  apjJroadhed  thd  town,  the  latter  began 
i  tong^  evefry  verse  of  which  wds  answered 
by  the  company,  and  succeeded  by  a  few 
stitjkfes  cm  the  large  drums.  In  this  ttianner 
th^  ^e6«ied,  amidSt  the  acelamsltions  of 
the  popalaee^  till  they  reached  thehousd' 
ef  Tiggity  Segd,  where  the  loads  were 
deposited;  drid  iri  the  evening  they  all 
^einbled  under  the  Beht^ng  tree,  and 
^pmt  the  flight  in  dancifig  and  merriment, 
M^y  6f  these  straftgets  remaihed  at  Tee- 
see  for  thtee  days,  during  which  time  I  was 
constantly  attended  by  as  many.  Of  theni 
^  could  conveniently  see  me;  one  party 
giving  way  to  another,  as  soon  as  curiosity 
Wa*  gratified. 

On  the  5th  of  Jahuary  rni  embassy  of  ten 
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people  belonging  to  Almami  Abdulkader, 
King  of  Foota   Torra,  a  country  to  the 
west  of  Bondou,  arrived  at  Teesee;  and 
desiring  Tiggity  Sego  to  call  an  assembly 
of  the  inhabitants,  announced  publicly  their 
king's  determination,  to  this  effect :  "  That 
unless  all  the  people  of  Kasson  would  enj-^ 
brace  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  evince 
their  conversion  by  saying  eleven  public 
priayers,  he   (the    King    of  Foota  Torra) 
could  not  possibly  stand  neuter  in  the  pre^ 
sent  contest,  but  would  certainly  join  his 
arms  to  those  of  Kajaaga,  ■'  A  message  of 
this  nature,  from  so  powerful  a  prince,  could 
not  fail  to  create  great  alarm ;  and  the  in-» 
habitants  of  Teesee,  after  a  long  consulta-^ 
tion,  agreed  to  conform  to  his  good  pleasure, 
humiliating  as  it  was  to  them.    Accord^ 
ingly,  one  and  all  publicly  offered  up  eleven 
prayers,  which  were  considered  a  sufficient 
testimony  of  their  having  renounced  Pa- 
ganism, and  embraced  the  dpctrines  pf  the 
Prophet, 

It  was  the  8th  of  January  before  Demba, 
Sego  returned  with  my  horse;  and ^ being 
quite  wearied  out  with  ^the  delay,  I  went 
immediately  to  inform  his  father^!  that  I 
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should  set  out  for  Kooniakary  early  the 
next  day.  The  old  man  made  many  fri- 
volous objections;  and  at  length  gave  me 
to  understand^  that  I  must  not  think  of  de- 
parting, without  first  paying  him  the  same 
duties  he  was^  entitled  to  receive  from  all 
travellers;  besides  which,  he  expected^  he 
said,  some  acknowledgment  for  his  kind- 
ness towards  me.  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  my  friend  Demba, 
with  a  nuniber  of  people,  came  to  me,  and 
said  that  they  were  sent  by  Tiggity  Sego 
for  my  present,  arid  wished  to  see  what 
goods  I  had  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
I  knew  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and 
complaint  unavailing;  and  being  in  some 
measure  prepared,  by  the  intimation  I  had 
received  the  night  before,  I  quietly  offered 
him  seven  bars  of  amber,  and  five  of  to- 
bacco. After  surveying  these  articles  for 
some  time  very  coolly,  Demba  laid  them 
down,  and  told  me,  this  was  riot  a  present 
for  a  man  of  Tiggity  Sego's  cons^uence, 
who  had  it  in  his  own  ^power  to  take  what- 
ever he  pleased  from  me.  He  added,  that  if  I 
did, not  consent  .to  make  him  a  larger  offer- 
ing, he  would  carry  all  my  baggage  to  his 
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father^  and  let  him  choojse  for  hiimelf.  I 
had  not  time  for  reply ;  for  Demba  and  his 
attendants  immediately  began  to  open  my 
bundleS)  and  sjMread  the  differ^t  article 
upon  the  floor,  where  they  underwent  a 
more  s^ict  examination  than  they  had  doi^ 
at  Joag.  Every  thing  that  i^sed  th^n, 
th^  took  without  scruple;  iind  amongst 
other  things,  Demba  seized  the  tin  box^ 
which  had  so  much  attracted  his  attentioqt 
in  crossing  the  river.  Upon  cpllecting  the 
scattered  remains  of  my  little  fortune  iftet 
these  people  had  left  m^,  I  found  that,  as  at 
Joag,  I  had  been  plundered  of  half,  so  here^ 
without  even  the  shadow  of  accusation,  ( 
was  deprived  of  half  the  remainder.  Th^ 
blacksmith  himself,  though  a  native  of  Ka^ 
son,  had  also  been  compelled  to  open  h>9 
bundles,  and  take  an  oath  that  the  differef^t 
articles  they  contained  were  his  own  ex* 
elusive  property.  There  was,  however,  no 
remedy ;  and  having  been  under  some  obli- 
gation to  Demba  Sego  for  his  attention 
towards  me  in  the  journey  from  Joag,  I 
did  not  reproach  him  for  his  rapacity,  but 
determined  to  quit  Teesee  at  all  events  tbe 
liext  morning.    In  the  meanwhile,  in  order 
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totaise  die  drooping  spirits  of  my  attendants^ 
I  purchased  a  &t  sheep,  and  had  it  dressed 
for  our  dinner. 

Early  in  the  moring  of  January  loth^ 
therefore,  I  kft  Teesee,  and  about  mid-day 
ascended  a  ridge,  from  whence  we  had  a 
distant  view  of  the  hills  round  Kooniakary. 
In  the  evening  we  reached  a  small  grillage, 
where  we  slept,  and  departing  from  thence, 
the  next  mornings  crossed  in  a  few  hours 
a  harrow  but  deep  stream  called  Krieko,  a 
bnnch  of  the  Senegal.  About  two  miles 
farther  to  the  eastward,  we  passed  a  large 
town  called  Madina ;  and  at  two  o'clock 
came  in  sight  of  Jumbo,  the  blacksmith's 
native  town,  from  whence  "he  had  been  ab- 
sent more  than  four  years.  Soon  after  this, 
hb  brother,  who  had  by  some  m^ns  been 
apprized  of  his  coming,  can>e  out  to  meet 
him,  accompanied  by  a  smging  man:  he 
brought  a  horse  for  the  blacksmith,  that  he 
might  enter  his  native  town  in  a  dignified 
manner ;  and  he  desired  each  of  us  to  put  a 
good  charge  of  powder  into  our  guns.  The 
.«nging  man  now  led  the  way,  followed 
by  the  two  brothers;  and  we  were  presently 
joined  by  a  number  of  people  from  the 
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town,  all  of  whom  demonstrated  great  joy 
at  seeing  their  old  acquaintance  the  black- 
smith, by  the  most  extravagant  jumping 
and  singing.     On  entering  the  town,  the 
singing  man  began  an  extempore  song  in 
praise  of  the  blacksmith,  extolling  his  cou-* 
rage  in  havitig  overcome  so  many  difficul- 
ties ;  and  concluding  with  a  strict  injunction 
to  his  friends  to  dress  him  plenty  of  Victuals. 
When  we  arrived   at  the  blacksmith's 
place  of  residence,  we  dismounted  and^fired 
our  muskets.    The  meeting   between  him 
and  his  relations  was  very  tender;  for  these 
rude  children  of  nature,  free  from  restraint, 
display  their  emotions  in  the  strongest  and 
most  expressive    manner.     Amidst    these 
transports,  the  blacksmith's  aged   mother 
was  led  forth,  leaning  upon  a  staff    Every 
one  made  way  for  her ;  and  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  bid  her  son  welcome.  Being 
totally  blind,  she  stroked  his  hands,  arms, 
and  face,  with  great  care,  and  seemed  highly 
delightedi  that  her  latter  days  were  blessed 
by  his  return,  and  that  her  ears  once  more 
heard  the  music  of  his  voice.    From  this 
interview  I  was  fully  con  viced,  that  what- 
ever difference  there  is  betwe^  the  Negro 
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and  European  in  the  conformation  of  the 
nos6  and  the  colour  of  the  skin,  there  is 
none'  in  the  genuine  sympathies  and  cha- 
racteristic feelings  of  our  common  nature. 

During  the  tumult  of  these  congratula- 
tions, I  had  seated  myself  apart,  by  the  side 
of  one  of  the  huts,  being  unwilling  to  in- 
terrupt the  flow  of  filial  and  parental  ten- 
derness ;  and  the  attention  of  the  company 
was  so  entirely  taken  up  with  the  black- 
smith, that  I  believe  none  of  his  friends 
had  observed  me.  When  all  the  people  pre- 
sent had  seated  themselves,  the  blacksmith 
was  desired  by  his  father  to  give  them  some 
account  of  his  adventures ;  and  silence  be- 
ing comifianded,  he  began;  and  after  re- 
peatedly thanking  God  for  the  success  that 
had  attended  him,  related  every  material 
occurrence  that  had  happened  to  him  from 
his  leaving  Kasson  to  his  arrival  at  the 
Gambia ;  his  employment  and  success  in 
thpse  parts ;  and  the  dangers  he  had  escaped 
in  returning  to  his  native  country.  In  the 
latter  part  of  Ijis  narration,  he  had  fre- 
quently occasion  to  mention  me ;  and  after 
many  strong  expressions  concerning  -  my 
kindness  to  him,  he  pointed  to  the  place 
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wh^re  I  ^t^  ^id  exdakilcd^  uffillt  ihi  siHhg^ 
<^  see  him  sitting  there/'  In  a  mc^ment  all 
eye6  Were  tutfied  upon  me  {  I  ap{^rsd  like 
a  being  dropped  from  the  clouds ;  every 
on6  was  surprised  that  they  had  not  ob- 
served me  before ;  and  a  few  woikien  and 
children  ekpressed  great  uneasiness  at  b^ 
ing  so  near  a  man  of  such  atl  uhcotnmon 
appearance.  By  degrees,  libWever,  their 
apprehensions  subsided;  and  when  the 
blackaftiith  assured  them  that  I  Was  per;' 
fectly  inofiensive,  and  would  hurt  ntibody^ 
stme  of  them  ventured  so  far  as  to  exanline 
the  texture  of  my  clothes;  but  maiiy  of 
them  were  still  very  Suspicious ;  and  when 
by  accident  I  happened  to  moVe  myself,  or 
look  at  the  young  children,  their  mothim 
Would  scampo:  off  with  thdm  with  the 
greatest  precipitation*  In  a  few  hou»i  how*" 
ever,  they  all  became  reconciled  to  me- 

With  these  worthy  p^^le  I  spent  the 
remainda  of  that,  and  the  whdk  'Of  the 
aiding  day,  in  feasting  and  menini^fiit; 
and  the  blacksmith  declared  he  ^f/m\d  liot 
quit  me  during  my  stay  at  Koontakary^  Um 
which  place  we  set  out  early  c«i  the  nWte- 
ing  of  the  14th  of  January,  and  arrived 
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^boat  the  imddle  of  the  day  at  Soc^,  a  small 
village  thr$e  mika  to  the  aouth  o£  it. 

As  this  pliictt  was  acunewhtt  oat  pf  the 
direct  road,  it  is  necessary  to  observe^  that. 
I  went  thithor  to  visit  a  Slatei^or  Gaml^ 
trader,  of  great  note  ^nd  r^mtaiioii,  na^ned 
Salim  Daucari.  He  was  well  known  to  Dr. 
Laidley,  who  had  trusted  him  with  effects 
to  the  value  of  five  slaves,  and  had  given 
me  an  order  for  the  whole  of  the  debt.  We 
luckily  found  him  at  home^  and  he  received 
me  with  great  kindness  and  attention. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  King 
of  Kasson  was,  by  some  means,  immediately 
apprized  of  ray  motions ;  for  I  had  been  at 
Socio  but  a  few  hours,  before  Sambo  Sego, 
his  second  son,  came  thither  with  a  party  of 
horse,  to  enquire  what  had  prevented  me 
from  proceeding  to  Kooniakary,  and  wait- 
ing immediately  upon  the  king,  who,  he 
said  was  impatient  to  see  me.  Salim  Daucari 
made  my  apology,  and  promised  to  accom« 
pany  me  to  Kooniakary  the  same  evening ; 
we  accordingly  departed  from  Soolo  at  sun- 
set, and  in  about  an  hour  entered  Koonia- 
kary«   But  as  the  king  had  gone  to  sleep. 
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we  deferred  the  interview  till  next  mornings 
and  slept  at  the  hut  of  Sambo  Sego. 

My  interview  with  the  king,  and  the  in- 
ddents  which  occurred  to  me  in  the  king- 
doms of  Kasson  and  Kaarta,  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  ensuing  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Author  admitted  to  an  Audience  of  the 
King  of  Kasson,  whom  he  finds  well  dis-- 
posed  towards  him. — Incidents  during  the 
Author's  Stay  at   Kooniakary. — Departs 
thence  for  Kemmoo,  the  Capital  of  Kaarta. 
— Is  received  with  great  Kindness  by  the 
King  of  Kaarta^  who  dissuades  him  from 
pTdsecuting  bis  Journey,    on  Account  of 
approaching  Hostilities  with  the  King  of 
Bambarra. —  The  Author  determines,  not" 
withstanding,  to  proceed:  and  the  usual 
Routes  being  obstructed,  takes  the  Path  to 
Ludamar,  a  Moorish  Kingdom. — Is  accom^^ 
modatedby  the  King  with  a  Guide  to  Jdrra, 
the  frontier^own  of  the  Moorish  Territo^ 
ries ;  and  sets  out  for  that  Place,  accom^ 
panied  by  three  of  the  King's  Sons,  and 
200  Horsemen.    ,  ^ 

AsotiT;  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
January  15,  1796,  we  went  to  an  audience 
of  the  king  (Demba  Sego  Jalla);  but  the 
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crowd  of  people  to  see  me  was  so  great, 
Ihat  I  could  scarcely  get  admittance.    A 
passage  being  at  length  obtained^  I  made 
my  bow  to  the  monarch,  whom  we  found 
sitting  upon  a  mat,  in  a  large  hut :  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  of  about  aixty  years  of 
age :  his  success  in  war,  and  the  mildness 
of  his  behaviour  in  time  of  peace,  had  much 
endeared  him  to  all  his  sul^eets.   He  sur- 
veyed me  with  great  attention ;  and  when 
Salim  Daucari  explaii)«d  to  him  the  object 
of  my  journey,  and  my  rsaaona  for  pasfing 
througJ^iiis  ^  cowjtry,  tha  good  oW  king 
9ppeai^ed  not  coily  perfiectly- satis&d,  but 
fntmiised  me  every  assistance  in  his  power. 
He  informed  me  diot  he  had  seen  Major 
Houghton,  and  presented  Hm  with  a  white 
horse  i  but  that  afler  erossmg  the  kingdom 
of  Kaarta,  he  had  lost  his  liler  among  the 
Moors;  in  what  manner  he  could  not  In- 
form me.    When  this  audience  was  ended 
we  ref  umed  to  our  k>d^ng,  and  I  made  up 
a  small  present  for  the  king,  out  of  the  few 
effects   that  were  left  me;   for  I  had  not 
yet  recefved  any  thing  from  Safim  DaucarL 
This  present,  tliough  inconsiderable  in  it- 
self, was  well  received  by  the  king,  who 
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sent  me  in  return  a  large  white  buUock: 
The  sight  of  this  animal  quite  delighted  my 
attendants;  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
bulk,  as  from  its  being  of  a  white  colour; 
which  is  considered  as  a  particular  mark  of 
favour.  But  although  the  king  himself 
was  well  disposed  towards  me,  and  readily 
granted  me  permission  to  pass  through  his 
tOT'itories,  I  soon  discovered  that  very  great 
and  unexpected  obstacles  were  likely  to 
impede  jny  progress.  Besides  the  war  which 
was  on  tire  point  of  breaking  out  between 
Kasson  and  K^aaga,  X  was  told  that  the 
next  kingdom  of  Kaarta,  through  which 
my  route  lay,  was  involved  in  the  issue ; 
and  was  furthermore  threatened  with  hosti- 
lities on  the  part  of  Bambaira.  The  king 
himself  informed  me  of  these  circumstances, 
aiid  advised  lAe  to  stay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kooniakary,  till  such  time  as  he 
could  procure  proper  information  respect- 
ing Bambarm,  which  he  expected  to  do  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  days,  as  he  had 
already,  he  said,  sent  four  messengers  into 
Kaarta  for  that  purpose.  I  readily  sub^ 
mitted  to  this  proposal,  and  went  to  Soolo, 
to  stay  there  till  the  return  of  one  of  those 
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OdesneJOgera^  This  afforded  me  a  &voura2)Ie 
pppcMPtwiily  of  leceiviiig  what  money  SaHm 
Daucaii  coidd  spare  me  on  Dr.  Laidley^s 
Account  I  succeeded  in  ireceiving  the  value 
of  tiiree  slaves^  diiefly  m  gcdd  dust ;  and 
being  anxious  to  proceed  bs  quickly  as  pos« 
sible,  I  begged  Daucarl  to.  use  his  interest 
with  the  king  to  allow  me  a  guide  by  the 
way  of  Fooladoo,  as  I  was  informed  that 
the  w^  had  already  commenced  between 
the  Kiiags  of  Baihbarra  and  Kaarta.  Dao^ 
can  accordingly  set  out  for  Kooniakary  on 
the  morning  of  the  90th,  and  the  same 
evening  returned  with  the  ling^s  answer> 
which  wjas  to  this  purpose;  that;  the  king 
ha;d  many  years  ago,  made  an  agreeipent 
with  I^aisey,  King  of  Kaarta,  to  send  aU 
meiichants^nd  travellers^  through  his  dpixu* 
nions.;  but  that  if  I  wished  to  take  the 
route  tbrcHigb  Fooladoo,  1  had  his  pemys- 
tion  so>tO;do;  though  be  coiild  not>  0pn;»8t« 
ently  with  his  agreement,  lend  me  a  guid^^ 
Having  feljt  the  want  of  r^al  protectidn  in 
a  former  part  of  my  journey,  I  was  unwil- 
ling to  hazard  a  repetition  of  the  haidships 
I  had  then  experienced,  especially  as  die 
money  I  had  received  was  [^obably  the  last 
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supply  ifhat  I  should  obtain;  I  thet^ate 
determined  to  wait  foF  the  rettim  of  the 
messi^n;^»frora  Kaarta. 

I»ihe  interim,  it  began  to  be  whispered 
Bkm4  that  I  had  received  plenty  of  gold 
frofftSilim  Daucari;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  sgd,  Sambo  Sego  paid  rtie  a  visit 
whfe  4  party  of  horsemen.  He  insisted  upo» 
*  knowing  the  exact  amount  of  the  money  I 
had  obtained ;  declaring,  that  whatevw  the 
sum  was,  one  half  of  it  must  go  to  the 
king;  besides  which,  he  intimated  that  he 
expected  a  handsome  present  for  himself, 
as  being  the  king's  son ;  and  for  his  attend- 
ants, as  being  the  king*s  relations.  The 
reader  will  easily  percdve,.  that  if  all  these 
demands  had  been^  satisfied',  I  should  not 
have  been  overburtheiied  with  money;  but 
though  it  was  very  mortifying  to  me  to 
comply  with  the  ^mands  of  injustice,  and 
so  arbitrary  an  exaction,' yet,  thinking  it 
was  highly  dangerous  to  make  a  foolish 
resistance,  and  irritate  the  lion  when  within 
tile  reach  of  his  paw,  I  prepared  to  submit  ^ 
and  if  Salinv  Dauciari  had  not  interposed, 
aft  my  epdeavours  to  mitigate  this  oppres- 
sive claim   would  have  been  of  na  avail; 
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Salim  at  last  prevailed  upon  Sambo  to  ac- 
cept sixteen  bars  of  European  merchandize, 
and  some  powder  and  ball,  as  a  complete 
payment  of  every  demand  that  could  be 
made  upon  me  in  the  kingdom  of  Kasscm; 
January  26th,  in  the  forenoon,  I  went  to 
the  top  of  a  high  hill  to  the  southward  of 
Soolo,  where  1  had  a  most  enchanting  pro- 
spect of  the  country.  The  number  of  towns 
and  villages,  and  the  extensive  cultivatipn 
around  thena,  surpassed  .every  thing  I  had 
yet  seen  in  Africa.  A  gross  calculjatioii 
may  b^  formed  of  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  this  delightful  plain,  by  consider- 
ing, that  the  King  of  Kasson  can  raise  four 
thousand  fighting  men  by  the  sound  of  his 
war  drum.  In  traversing  the  rocky  emi- 
nences of  this  hifl,  which  are  almost  desti- 
tute of  vegetaticm,  I  observed  a  number  of 
large  holes  in  the  crevices  and  fissures  of 
the  rocks,  where  the  wolves  and  hysenas 
take  refuge  during  the  day.  Some  of  these 
animals  paid  us  a  visit  on  the  evening  of 
the  a7th ;  their  approach  was  discovered  by 
the  dogs  of  the  village;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion it  is  remarkable,  that  the  dogs  did  not 
bark,  but  howl  in  the  most  dismal  manner. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  village  no  sooner 
heard  them  than,  knowing  the  cause,  they 
armed  themselves  ;-  and  providing  bunches 
of  dry  grass,  went  in. a  body  to  the  enclo- 
sure in  the  middle  of  the  village  where  the 
cattle  were  kept.  Here  they  lighted  the 
bunches  of  grass,  and,  waving  them  to  and 
fro,  ran  hooping  and  hallooing  towards  the 
hills.  This  manoeuvre  had  the  desired  effect 

v.* 

of  frightening  the  wolves  away  from  the 
village;  but  on  examination,  we  found  that 
they  had  killed  five  of  the  cattle,  and  torn 
and  wounded  many  others. 

February  1st.  The  messengers  arrived 
from  Kaarta,  and  brought  intelligence  that 
the  war  had  not  yet  commenced  between 
Bambarra  and  Kaarta,  and  that  I  might 
probably  pass  through  Kaarta  "befdre  the 
Bambarra  army  invaded  that  country. 

Feb.  3d.  Early  in  the  morning,  two 
guides  on  horseback  came  from  Kooniakary 
to  conduct  me  to  the  frontiers  of  Kaarta.* 
I  accordingly  took  leave  of  Salim  Daucari, 
and  |)arted  for  the  last  time  from  my  feW 
low-traveller  the  blacksmith,  whose  kind 
solicitude  for  my  welfare  had  been  so  con- 
spicuous; and* about  ten  o'clock  departed 
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jBrom  Soolo,  We  travdied  this  day  through 
a  rocky  and  hilly  country,  along  the  bankf 
of  the  river  Krieko,  and  at  sunset  came  td 
the  village  of  Soomo,  where  we  slept. 

Fd).  4th.  We  departed  from  Soomo,  and 
continued  our  route  along  the  banks  d"  the 
Krieko,  which  are  every  where  well  cul- 
tivated, and  swarm  with  inhabitants.  At 
this  time  they  were  incres^ed  by  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  had  flown  thither  from 
Kaarta,  on  account  of  the  Bambarra  war. 
In  the  afternoon  ^e  reached  Kimo,  a  lar^ 
village,  the  residence  of  Madi  Konko^  g<H 
verrior  of  the  hilly  country  of  Kasson, 
which  is  called  Sorroma.  From  hence  the 
guides  appointed  by  the  King  of  Kasson 
returned,  to  join  in  the  expedition  against 
Kajaaga ;  and  I  waited  until  the  6th,  before 
I  could  prevail  on  Madi  Konko  ta  appoint 
me  a  guide  to  Kaarta, 

Feb.  7th.  Departing  from  Kimo,  with 
Madi  Konka's  son  as  a  gukle,  we  continued 
our  course  along  the  banks  of  the  Krieko 
until  the  afternoon,  when  we  iarrived  at 
Kangee,  a  consid^^ble  town.  The  Krieko 
4s  here  but  a  small  rivulet:  this  beautiful 
stream  takes  its  rise  a  little  to  the  eastward 
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of  this  town,  and  ikdcehds  wfth  a  ra^d  and 
noisy  ciirreftt  untH  it  reaches  the  bdttbm  of 
the  high  hill  called  TappA,  Mrhete  it  lyftcbmes 
ftibfe  py^id,  and  wirids  gently  through  the 
lovely  fiiini  of  Kooniiakary ;  after  which, 
having  tisceived  ah  additional  branch  from 
die  north,  it  Is  lost  in  the  Sen^l,  some- 
SiAi&^  near  th6  fdls  of  Felb W. 

Teky.  8th.  Ttiis  d^y  we  travelled  over  a 
rough  stony  country,  and  having  passed 
S^iflpb  and  a  number  of  othi^r  villages,  ar- 
lived  in  the  aftemobh  at  Lackarago>  a  smsdl 
vilkge  which  stands  upon  the  ridge  of  hills 
that  separates  the  kingdoms  of  Kasson  and 
Kaarta.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed 
many  hundreds  of  people  flying  fbomKaarta; 
with  their  families  and  efFedts. 

Feb*  jjth.  Early  in  the  rtiorningi  we  de- 
parted from  Lackarago,  and  a  little  to^  the 
eastward  came  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  from 
whence  we  had  an  extcfrisiye  view  of  the 
country,  l<)wards  the  south-east  Were  per- 
ceived some  very  distant  hills,  which  our 
giude  told  us  were  the  mountains  of  Foola- 
doo.  We  travelled  with  great  difficulty 
Jtew«  a  stpny  and  abrupt  precipice,  and 
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continued  our  way  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  river- 
course  ;  where  the  trees,  meeting  ov6r  head, 
made  the  place  dark  and  cooL  In  a  litde 
time  we  reached  the  bottom  of  this  romantic 
glen,  and  about  ten  o'clock  emerged  from 
between  two  rocky  hills,  and  found  our- 
selves on  the  level  and  sandy  plains  of 
Kaarta.  At  noori  we  arrived  at  a  Korree,  or 
watering-place,  where,  for  a  few  strings  of 
beads,  I  purchased  as  much  milk  and  com- 
meal  as  we  could  eat ;  indeed  provisions  are 
here  so  cheap,  and  the  shepherds  live  in  suqh 
affluence,  that  they  seldom  ask  any  return 
for  what  refreshments  a.  traveller  receives 
frpm  them.  From  this  Kodrree,  wereach^ 
Feesur^h  at  sunset,  where  we  took  up  ciur 
lodging  for  the  night. 

Feb.  IP.  We  continued  at  Feesurah  all 
this  day,  to  have  a  few  clothes  washed,  and 
learn  mor^e  exactly  the  situation  of -afl&irs 
before  we  ventured  towards  the  capital. 

Feb.  1  ith,  Our  landlord,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  .country, 
demanded  so  extravagant  a  sum  for  our 
lodging,  that  suspecting  he  vyished  for  an 
opportunity  to  quarrel  with  us,  I  refused  to 
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Submit  to  his  exorbitant  demand ;  but  my 
attendants  were  so  much  frightened  at  the 
reports  of  approaching  war,  that  they  re- 
fused to  proceed  any  farther,  unless  I  could 
settle  matters  with  him,  and  induce  him  to 
accompany  us  to  Kemmoo,  for  our  protec- 
tion on  the  road.  This  I  accomplished  with^ 
some  difficulty,  and  by  a  present  of  a  hlan-^ 
ket  which  I  had  brought  with  me  to  sleep 
in,  and  for  which  bur  landlord  had  con- 
ceived, a  very  great  liking ;  matters  were  at 

• 

length  amicably  adjusted,  and  he  mounted 
his  horse  ajid  led  the  way.  He  was  one  of 
those  Negroes  who,  together  with  the  cere- 
monial part  6f  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
retain  all  their  ancient  superstitions,  and 
even  drink  strong  liquors.  They  are  called 
Johars,  or  lowers,  and  in  this  kingdom  form 
a  very  nttmerous  and  powerful  tribe.  We 
had  no  sooner  got  into  a  dark  and  lonely 
part  of  the  first  wobd,  than  he  made  a  sign 
for  us^to  stop,  and  taking  liold  of  a  hollow 
piece  of  bamboo,  that  hung  as  an  amulet 
round  his  neck,  whistled  very  loud,  three 
times.  I  confess  I  was~  somewhat  startled, 
thinking  it  was  a  signal  for  some  of  hi^ 
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companions  to  come  and  attadcus;  buti^ 
assured  nae  that  it  was  done  mer^y  widi  a 
view  to^^oertain  what  success  we  were  likely 
to  meet  with  on  our  present  journey.  Hct 
then,  dismounted)  laid  his  spear  acrcKSs  the 
road,  and  havmg  said  a  number  ofL  short 
prayers,  concluded  with  three  loud  whistles  ; 
after  which  he  listened  fcnr  some  time,  as  if 
in  expectation  of  an  answer,  aEnd  receiviir^ 
none,  told  us  we  might  proceed  without  fear, 
for  there  was  no  danger.  Abcmt  noon  we 
passed  a  pumber  of  large  villages  quite  tie^ 
serted,  the  inhabitants  havitig  §ed  into 
Kaason  to  avoid  the.  horrt)rs  of  war.  We 
reached  Karankalla  at  sunset ;  this  formerly 
was  a  large  town,  but  liaving  been  jdun^ 
dered  by  the  Bambarrans  about  I<mi^  years 
ago,  nearly  one  half  of  ^it  is  still  in  ruins* 
,  Feb.  isth.  At  daylight  we  departed  frona 
Karankalla,  and  as  it  w^  but  a  short  day's 
journey  to  Kemmoo,  we  travelled  iriower 
thai}  usual,  and  amused  ourselves  by  go1«- 
lecting  such  eatable  fruits  as  grew  near  the 
road  side.  In  this  pui^uit  I  had  wandered 
a  little  from  my  peq)le,  and  being  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  before  or  bdiind 
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me^  t  hastened  to  a  rising  ground  to  look 
about  me.  As  I  was  proeeeding  towaNb 
this  eminence,  two  Ncgroe  bol^semfeft, 
arlaed  Avkh  muskets,  c&me  gaMo^rig  Hbom 
among  tbs; bushes :  ^n  sedng  them  I'  made 
a  fuU  stop ;  the  horsemen  did  ^same^  and 
all  three  <k  us  seemed  ^equally  surprised  jmd 
confounded  at  this  intwview.  As  I  ap- 
{»:oached  them  their  fears increased^and  ooii 
of  them,  after  casting  t^n  me  a  look  of 
horror,  itide  off  at  full  speed ;  the  other^  in 
a  panic  of  fear,  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes 
and  continued  muttering  prayers  until  hiSv 
horse,  seemifitgly  without  the  rider's  kiK>Wc 
ledge,  conveyed  him  slowly  after  his  com- 
panion. About  a  mile  to  the  westward,  they 
fell  in  with  my  attendants,  to  whom  they 
related  a  frightful  story :  it  seems  their  fears 
had  dressed  me  in  the  flowfing  robes  of  a 
tremendous  spint :  and  one  of  them  affirmed, 
that  whien  I  made  my  appearance,  a  cold 
Wast  4dS  wind  came  pourif^  down  upon  him 
frcmi  the  sky,  like  bo  much  cold  watw* 
About  noon  we  saw  at  a  dfetance  the  capi^ 
tal  of  Kaarta,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
an  open.jJain,  the  country  for  two  miles 
round  being  cleared  of  wood,  by  the  great 
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consumption  of  that  article  for  building  and 
fuel,  and  we  entered  the  town  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

We  proceeded,  without  stopping,  to  the 
court  before  the  kihg*s  resid^ce ;  but  I  was 
so  completely  surrounded  by  the  gazing 
multitijide,  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
mount, but  sent  in  the  landlprd  and  Madi 
Konko's  son,  to  acquaint  the  king  of  my 
arrival.  In  a  little  time  they  returned,  ac- 
companied by  a  messenger  from  the  kmg, 
signifying  that  he  Would  see  me  in  the 
evening;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  mes- 
senger had  orders  to  procure  me  a  lodging, 
and  see  that  the  crowd  did  not  molest  me. 
He  conducted  me  into  a  court,  at  the  door 
of  which  he  stationed  ia  man,  with  a  stick 
_  in  his  hand,  to  keep  off  the  mob,  and  then 
shewed  me  a  large  hut,  in  which  I  was  to 
lodge.  I  had  scarcely  seated  myself  in  this 
spacious  apartment,  when  the  mob  entered; 
it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  theto  out, 
and  I  was  surrounded  by  as  many  as  the 
hut  could  contain.  When  the  first  party, 
however,  had  seen  me,  and  asked  a  few 
questions,  they  retired  to  make  room  for 
another  company ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
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but  was  filled  arid  emptied  thirteen  different 
times. 

A  little  before  jsunset,  the  king  sent  to 
inform  ine  that  he  was  at  leisure,  and  wished 
to  see  me.  I  followed  the  messenger  through 
a  number  of  courts  surrounded  with  high 
ydls,  where  I  observed  plenty  of  dry  grass 
bundled  up  like  hay,  to  fodder  the  hoi;ses 
in  case  the  town  should  be  invested.  On 
entering  the'  court  in  .which  the  king  was 
Sitting,  I  was  astpnish^^.  at  the  number  of 
his  attendants,  and  at  the  good  order  that 
seemed  to .  prevail  among  them :  they  were 
all  seated;  the  fighting,  men  on  the  king's 
right  hand,  and  tlie  women  and  children  on 
the  left,  leaving  a  space  between  them  for 
my  passage.  The  kipg,  whose  name  was 
Daisy  Kooraharri,  was  not  to  be  distinguished 
front  his.  subjects  by  any  superiority  in  point 
of  dres$;  a  bank  of  earth,  abput  two  feet 
high,  upon  which  was  spread  a  leopard's 
skin,  donstituted  the  only  mark  of  royal 
dignity.  When  I  had*  seated  myself  upon 
theground  before  him,,  and  related  the  va- 
rious circumstances  that  had  induced  me  to 
pass  through  his' (iountry,  and  Oiy  reasons 
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for  solictting  his  protection,  he  appeared  per« 
fectly  satisfied ;  but  said  it  was  not  in  bis 
power  at  present  to  aifi)rd  me  much  assist- 
ance; fcM*  that  all  sort  of  commimication 
between  Kaarta  and  Bambarra  had  been 
ntf  ermpted  for  soine  tkn^  past ;  and  as  Man* 
song;  the  King  of  Baii>barra>  with^J^ara^^ 
had  entered  Tookdoo  in  his  way  to  KmMsl^ 
there  waaf^  but  Kttle  hope  of  ray  reaehii^ 
Bambarra  by  any  oF^he  usual  routes,  mas*' 
much  as,  coming  from  an  enen^y's  country^ 
I  should  certainly  be  plundered^  «•  tak«ii 
for  a  spy.  If  his  country  had  be«h  at  pe^e, 
he  said,  I  migfet  have  remained  mth  hkn 
imtil  a  more  favourableopportunity  offered; 
but,  as  matters  stood  at  present,  he  did  not 
wish  me  to  con^nue  in  Kaarta,  for  fear  soijifi 
accident  should  befal  nre,  in  which  ease  my 
countrymen  might  say  that  he  had  murdered 
a  white  man.  He  would  therefore  advise  me 
to  return  into  Kasson,  and  remaot  there 
until  the  war  should  terminate,  which  would 
probably  happen  in  tiie  course  of  three  br 
four  months;  aftet  which,  if  he  was  alive,  he 
said,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me,  and  if  he 
was  dead^  Jbis  son3^  would  take  care  o£  me. 
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This  advice  was  qertaoaly  weH  meant  oix 
the  part  of  tbtrkk^;  and  perhapisr  I  was  to 
U^im  iA  u&t  fc^owing  it ;  but  I  reflected 
t^t  the  hot  momhs  w^re  approacMng^ 
a^d  I  drea4e4/  the  thoughts  c£  spending 
the  rainy  S€ia$on  in  the^  Interior  of  Africa. 
Thes)^  cwj^eratioiis,  and  the.  avcr$i<»  i 
felt  alt  the^id^  of  r^urniog  widiout  having 
made  a  giieater  progress  in  discovery,  made 
me  d^ermine  to  go  forwards ;  and  though 
die  I^ing  could  Dot  give  me  a  guide  to  Bam- 
\mm,  I  begg^  th^  he  would  allow  a  man 
to  accompany  tm  as  near  the  frontiers  of 
his  kingdom  as  was  cc^stent  with  ssSeiy. 
Fining  that  I  was  determined  to  proce^ 
the  king  t3old  me  that  one  route  stUl  re- 
ni^ned,  but  ^t,  he  said^  was  by  no  means 
feee;  from  danger;  which  was  to  go  fi»m 
JCaartft  m$^^  thp  Moorish,  kingdom  of  Lu- 
4awiar>  (mm  whence  f  might  pass^^by  a  dr- 
€i)itous  route,  into  Bambarra.  If  I  wished 
to  follow  this  route,  he:  wouM  appoint  people 
tQ;  conduct  016  to  Jam.^  the  frontier  town 
of  Ludamar.;  Kfe  thea.  inquired  very  pairti^ 
cularly  how  I^  had  befu  treated  since  I  had 
kft  therGambiftiand  adbd  in^  a  jocular  way 
how  inany,  slayes  I  expected  to  carry  hora« 
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with  me  on  my  return.  He  was  about  to 
prooeedy  when  a  man  mounted  on  a  fine 
Moorish  hc*se,  which  was  covered  with 
sweat  and  foam*  entered  the  court,  and 
signifying  that  he  had  sbmething  of  im- 
portance to  communicate,  the  king  imme- 
diately took  up  his  sandals,  which  is  the 
signal  to.striangers  to  retire.  I  accordingly 
took  leave;,  but  desired  my  boy  to  stay 
about  the  place,  in  order  to  learn  some-^^ 
thing  of  the  intelligence  that  this  mes- 
senger had  brought.  In  about  an  hour 
the  boy  returned,  and  informed  me  that 
the  Bambarra  army  had  left  Fooladoo,  and ' 
was  on  its  march  towards  Kaarta ;' that  the 
man  I  had  ^pen,  who  h^d  brought  this  in- 
telligence, was  one  of  the  scouts  or  watch- 
men employed  by  the  king,  each  of  whom 
has  his  particular  station  (commonly  on 
some  rising  ground)  from  whence  he  has' 
the  best  view  of  the  country,  and  watches 
the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  evening  the  king  sent  me  a  fine 
sheep ;  which  was  very  acceptable,  as  none 
of  us  had  tasted  victuals  during  the  day. 
Whilst  we  were  employed  in  dressing  sup- 
per, evening  jirayers  were  announced ;  not 
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by  the  call  of  the  priest,  a$  iisua]>  but  by, 
b^atiflg.,  on  dlruras,  and  blowing  through 
large  elep^a^nts'  teeth,  hollowed  out  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  resemble  Uugle  horns;  the 
sound  is  melodious,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
comes  n^rer  to  the  human  voice  than  any 
other  artificial  sound.  As  the  main  body  of 
Daisy's  army  was,  at  this  juncture,  at  Kem- 
moo,  the  mosques  were  very  much  crowded; 
and  I  observed  that  the  disdples  of  Mahomet 
composed  nearly  one  half  of  the  army  of 
Kaarta. 

Feb.  13th.  At  daylight  I  sent  ipy  horse- 
pistols  and  holsters  as  a  present  to  the  king, 
and  being  very  desirous  to  get  away  from 
a  place  which  was  likely  soon  to  become 
the  seat  of  war,  I  begged  the  messenger  to 
inform  the  king,  that  I  wished  to  depart 
from  Kemmoo  as  soon  as  he  should  find  it 
C(»ivenieht  to  appoint  me  a  guide.  In  about 
an.  hour  the  king  sent  his  messenger  to 
thank  me  for  the  present,  and  eight  horse- 
men to  conduct  me  to  Jarra*  They  told 
me  that  the  king  wished  me  to  proceed 
to  Jarra  with  all  possible  expedition,  that 
they  might  return  before  any  thing  deci- 
siye  should  happen  between  the  armies  of 
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fiambarrrt  and  Kaarta;  we  accordirigly  d^- 
pkrM  fbrthv^Kh'^froni  Kemmdo,  acc<!fepa- 
riied  by  thr^e  of  t)aisy V  sofrs,  and  about  two 
hundred^ hbrisem^riV  ^^'bo  Kindly'undertook 
ttf  see  nie  a  littk  way  on  t^y*  journey.  ,^  ^ 

# 

»  ^  *     '   »    ^  '  '       '   i 
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CHAPTER  Vni: 

t  .  ■       -  ■       • 

"Journey  from  Kemmoo  to  Funmgkedy.-^ 
Some  Account  of  the  Lotus,  —  A  IToutb 
murdeted  by  the  Moors — interesting  Scene 
at  his  Death. — Author  passes  through  Sim^ 
hing.—Some  Particulars  concerning  Major 
Houghton. — Author  reaches  Jarra — Situ^ 
ation  of  the  surrounding  States  at  the  Period 
ej  his  Arrival  there ^  and  a  brief  Account  of 
the  fVar  between  Kaarta  and  Eambarra.. 

On  t\\e  evenirjg-of  the  day  of  our  depar- 
tpre  from  Kemmoo,  (the  king's  eldest  son 
and  great  part  of  the  horsemen  having  re- 
turned) we  reached  a  village  called  Marina^ 
where  we  -slept.  During  the  night  some 
thieves  broke  into  the.  hut  where  I  had  de- 
posited my  baggage,  and  having  cut  opw 
one  of  my  bundles,  stole  a  quantity  of  beads, 
part  of  my  clothes,  and  some  amber  and 
gold,  which  happened  to  be  in  one  of  the 
pockets.  ^  I  complained  to  my  protectors, 
but  without  effect.  The Uext  day  (Feb.  14,) 
.  La 
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was  far  advanced  before  we  departed  from 
Marina,  and  we  travelled  slowly,  on  account 
of  the  excessive  hfeat,  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  two  Negroes  were  ob- 
served sitting  among  some  thorny  bushes 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  road.  The  king's 
people,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  were 
runaway  slaves, » cocked  their  muskets,  and 
ipde  at  full  speed  in  different  directions 
through  the  bushes,  in  order  to  slirround 
them,  and  prevent  their  escaping.   I'he  Ne- 
groes, however,  waited  with  great  composure 
until  we  came  within,  bowshot  oFthera, 
when  c^ch  of  them  took  from  his  quiver  a 
handful  of  arrows,  and  putting  two  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  one  in  his  bow,  waved 
to  us  with  his  hand  to  keep  at  a  distance ; 
upon  which  one  of  the  king's  people  called 
out  to  the  strangers  to  give  some  account  of 
themselves.    They  said  that  <«  they  were 
natives  of  Toorda,  a  neighbouring  village, 
and  had  come  to  that  place  to  gather  torth 
berongs/*  These  are  small  farinaceous  ber- 
ries, of  a  yellow  colour  and  delicious  laste, 
which  I  knew  to  be  the  fruit  of  the' rbamnus 
lotus  of  Linnaeus.    The  N^roes  shewed 
us '  two  lai^e  baskets  full^  which  they  had 
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(collected  in  the  course  of  the  day.  These 
*  berries  are  much  esteemed  by  the  natives, 
who  convert  them  into  a  sort  of  bread,  by 
exposing  them  for  some  days  to  the  sun,  and 
afterwards  pounding  them  gently  in  a  wooden 
ihortar,  until  the  farinaceous  part  of  the 
berry  is  separated  frotn  the  stone.  This 
meal  is  then  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and 
formed  into  pakes;  which,  when  dried  in 
the  sun,  resemble  in  colour  and  flavour  the 
sweetest  gingerbread.  The  stones  are  af- 
terwards put  into  a  Vessel  of  water,  and 
shaken  about  so  "as  to  separate  the  meal 
which  may  still  adhere  to  them :  this  com- 
municates a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste  to 
the  water,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
pounded  millet,  fornlis  a  pleasant  gruel  called 
jondi^  wl)iich  is  the  common  breakfast  in 
many  parts  of  Ludamar,  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March.  The  fruit  is  coir 
lected  by  spreading  A  cloth  upon  the  ground, 
and  beating  the  branches  with  a  stick. 

The  lotus  is  very  common  in  all  the 
kingdoms  which  I  visited;  but  is  found  in 
the  greatest  plenty  on  the  sandy  ^oil  of 
Kaarta,  Ludamar,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Bambarra,  where  it  is  one  of  the  most 
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common  shrubs  of  the  country.  I  had  ob- 
«CTved  the  same  species  at  Gambia.  The 
leaves  of  the  desert  shrub  are,  however, 
much  smaller;  and  more  resembling,  in  that 
particular,  those  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ing given  by  Desfontaines,  in  the  M6mc^es 
de  TAcad^mie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences,  1788, 

As  this  shrub  is  found  in  Tunis,  and  also 
in  the  Negro  kingdoms,  and  as  it  furnishes 
the  natives  of  the  latter  with  a  food  resem- 
bling bread,  and  also  with  a  sweet  liquor, 
which  is  much  relished  by  them,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  lotas  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  as  the  food  of  the  LyWan 
Ldtophagi.  An  army  may  very  wj^U  have 
been,  fed  with  the  bread  I  have  tasted,  made 
of  the  m^il  of  the  fruit,  as  is  said  by  Pliny 
to  have  been  done  in  Lybia;  and  as  the 
taste  of  the  bread  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  soldiers  would  complain 
of  it.  -.  ': 

We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  village 
of  Toorda ;  when  all  the  t^X  of  the  ktfig's 
people  turned  back  excepf  tw*o,  who  t^ 
maihed  with  me  as  guides  to  Jarra. . 

Feb.  1 5th.:  I  departed  from-  Toordi,  and 
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a|x)ut  two  o'clock  came  td.  a.  coilsi(}erabie 
town  called  Funin^edy .. .  As  "We  2lpproached 
the  town  the  inhabitants  were  much  alarmed; 
Jbr,  a$  on6  of.  mjr  guides  wore  a^  turban; 
they  mistook  tis  £6r  some  Moorish  bandittu 
Tbisjtnlsapprefabension  was  soon  cleared  up, 
and.  we  were  well'  ij^eived  by,  a  Gambia 
Slatee^  who  resides. at  this  town,  and  at 
whose  house  AVfe  lodged. 

Feb*  i6th.  We  were  informed  that  a 
number  of  people  would  go  from  this  town 
to  Jarra  on  the :  day  following ;  and  as  the 
road  was  much  infested  by  the  Moors,  we 
resolved  to  stay  and  accompany  the  travel- 
lers, la  the  meantime  we  were  told,  that 
a  few  days  before  our  arrival,  most  of  the 
Bushreens  and  people  of  property  in  Fu- 
ningkedy  had  gone  to  Jarra,  to  consult  about' 
removing  their  families  and  efFepts  to  that 
town,  for  fear  of  the  approaching  war;  and 
that  the  iMoors,  in  their  absence,  had  stolert 
some  Qf  their  cattle. 

About  two  o'clock,  as  I  was  lying  asleep 
upon  a  bullock's  hide  behind  the  door  of  the 
hut,  I  was  awakened  by  the  screams  of  v/o^ 
jneav^andia  general  clamour  and  confusioti 
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,  aniong  the  inhabitants.  At  first  I  suspected 
that  the  Bambarrans  had  actually  entered 
the  town ;  but  observing  my  boy  upon  the 
top  of  one  of  the  huts,  I  called  to  him  to 
known  what  was  the  matter.  He  informed  me 
that  the  Moors  were  come  a  second  time  tq 
steal  the  cattle,  land  that  they  were  now  dose 
to  the  town.  I  mounted  the  roof  of  the  hut, 
and  observed  a  large  herd  of  bullocks  com- 
ing towards  the  town,  followed  by  five  Moors 
on  horseback,  who  drove  the  cattle  forward 
with  their  muskets.  When  they  had  reached 
the  wells>  which  are  close  to  the  town,  the 
Moors  selected  from  the  herd  sixteen  of  the 
finest  beasts^  and  drove  them  otTat  full 
gallop. 

Du^ng  this  transaction,  fhe^  towns-peo- 
ple, to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  stood 
collected  close  to  the  walls  of  the  town; 
and  when  the  Moors  drove  the  cattle  away, 
though  they  passed  within  {Mstol  shot  of 
them,  the  inhabitants  scarcely  made  a  she^ 
of  resistance.  I  only  saw  four  muskets  fired, 
which,  being  loaded  with  gunpowder  of  the 
Negroes'  own  manufacture,  did  no  execU'- 
fion.  Shortly  after  this  1  observed  a  number 
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of  people  supporting  a  young  man  upon 
horseback,  arid  donducting  him  slowly  to- 
warcfe  the  town*  This  was  one  of  the 
herdsmen;  'who,  attempting  to  throw  his 
spear,  had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  from 
orie  of  the  Moors.  His  mother  walked  on 
before,  quite  frantic  with  grief,  clapping  her 
hands,  and  enumerating  the  good  qualities 
of  her  son.  Ee  maffo  fonio,  (he  never  told 
a  lie)  said  the  disconsolate  mother,  as.  her 
wounded  son  >vas  carried  in  at  the  gate — ^ 
Ee  maffo  fonio  ahada  *.(he  never  told  a  lie ; 
no,  never.)  When  tiiey  had  conveyed  him 
to  his  hut,  and  laid  him  upon  a  mat,  all  the 
spectators  joined  in  lamenting  his  fate,  by 
screaming  and  howling  in  the  most  piteous 
manner. 

After  their  grief  had  subsided;  a  little,  1 
was  desired  to  examine  the  wound,  i  found 
that  the  ball  had  passed  quite  through  his 
leg,  having  fractured  both  bones  a  little 
below  the  knee :  the  poor  boy  was  fiaint 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  .and  his  situation  . 
'withal  so  very  precarious,  that  I  could  not  \ 
coflsole  his  relations  with  any  great  hopes 
of  his  recovc^ry.  However,  to  give  him* a 
possible  chance/ 1  observed  to  them  that  it 
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was  necessary  to  cut  oflp  his  leg  above  the 
knee.   This  proposal  made  every  one  start 
with  horror :  they  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  method  of  cure,  and  would  by  no  meads 
give  th^ir  consent  to  it;  indeed  they  evi- 
'•  dently  considered  me  as  a  sort  x)f  cannibal 
for  proposing  so  cruel  and  unheard,  of  ah 
operation;  which  in  their  opinion  would  be 
itttended  with  more  pain  and  dangarthan 
the  wound  itself.     The  patient  was  there- 
fore committed   to   the  care  of  some  old 
Bushreens,  who  endeavoured  to  secure  him 
a  passage  into  paradise,  by  whispering  in 
his  ear  some  Arabic  sentences,  and  desiring 
him  to  repeat  them.    After  many  Unsuc- 
cessful  attempts,  the  poor  Heathen  at  last 
pronounced,  la  illah  el  allabj  Mahomet  ra- 
sowl  allabiy*  and  the  discpies  of  the  Pro- 
phet assured  his  mother  that  her  son  had 
given  sufficient  evidence  of  his  fmth,  and 
.  would  be  happy  in  a  future  state.    He  died 
the  same  evening. 

Feb.  1 7th.   My  guides  informed  me,  that 

in  oixier  t6  avoid  the  Moorish  banditti,  it 
e'Was,  i>ecessary  to  travel  in  the  night ;  we 

accordingly  departed  froiji  Funingkedy  in 

*  There  is  but  one  God/  and  jk^omet  is  his  Prophf^t. 
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the  afteynpon,  acDpmpanied  ^  4jibout  thirty 
peopl^^  carrying  their  fflfectg  with  them  intp 
Luda  mar ,  f pr  fear  of  the  warl ,  We  trayjelLe^ 
with  great  silence  and  expedition  AintU 
midniglit,  vrhen  we  stopped  in  a  sort  of 
inclosure,  near  a  small  village:  but  t|?e' 
thennooieter  Jbping  so  low  as  68%  none  of 
the  Negroes  could  sleep  on  account  <>f  t]l)e 

cold.       ^  '  ,  ' 

At  daybreak  on  the.;! 8th,  we  resumed 
our  journey,  and,  at  ^ight  p'clpck  passed 
Simbmg,  the  fppn tier  village  ^pf^  ILudainar, 
situated  in  a  narrow  pass  .betwpen  tvyp 
rocky  hills,  .^nd  surrounded  widi  a  high 
wall.  From  this  village  Major  Ho^gI?ton 
(being  deserted  by  bis  Negro  ^rvants,  who 
refused  to  follow  him  into  thp  .^^^EQpr^l 
country)  wrote  his  last  letter  wtba  yfi}}^il 
Jo  Dr.  Laidley.  This  brave  butiinfpftiv- 
Bate  man,  having  surmounted. many ^ffi- 
culties,  b»d  taken  a  northerly  ^directio^j^qd 
endei^voured:  to: pass  ^^rgjjijgh^the- 'kingdom 
of  LudftPiar,.  vyhere,  I  ^fterwarclft  ^e^^»^ 
thfe  following  particulars  concerning  .h]s 
melancholy-  fate.  On  his  arrival  at,  Jarra, 
he  got  acquainted  with  certain  Moorish 
merchahts  who  .were  travelling  to  yisheet 
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(a  place    n(ear    the  salt  pits  in  the  great 
Desert,  ten  days*  journey  to  the  northward) 
to  purchase  salt :  and    the  Major,  at   the 
expence  of  a  musket  and  some  tobaco), 
engaged  them  to  convey  h^m  thither.    It  is 
impossible  to  form  any  other  opinion  on 
this    determination,  than  that  the  Moors' 
intentionally  deceived  him  either  with  re- 
gard to  the  route  that  he  wished  to  pursue, 
or  the  state  of  the  intermediate   country 
between  Jarra  and  Tombuctoo.  Their  in- 
tention  probably  was  to  rob  and  leave  him 
in  the  Desert.    At  the  end  of  two  days  he 
suspected  theh:  treachery,  and  insisted  m 
returning  to  Jarra.  Finding  him  persist  in 
this  determination,  the  Moors  robbed  him 
of  every  thing^  he  possessed,  and  went  off 
with  their  camels;  the  poor  Major  bemg 
thus  deserted,  returned  on  foot  to  a  water* 
ing  place  in  possession  of  the  Moors  called 
Tana.    He  had  been  some  days  ^without 
food,  and  the  unfeeling  Mooi^  refusing  to 
^e  him  any,  he  sUnk  at  last  under  his 
distresses.    Whether  he  actually  perished 
of  hunger,  or  was  murdered  outright  by  ^ 
the  savage  Mahomedans,  is  not  certainly 
known;  his   body  was   dragged  into  tht 
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woods,  and  I  was  shewn  at  a  distance, 
the  spot  where  his  ^remains  were  left  to 
perish. 

About  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Simbing^ 
we  came  to  a-  small  stream  of  water,  wh^re 
we  observed  a  number  of  wild  horses :  ttey 
were  all  of  one  colour,  and  galloped  iaway 
from  us  at  an  easy  rate,  frequently  stopping 
and  looking  back.  The'  Negroes  hunt 
diem  for  food,  and  their  fkslti  is  mi^ 
esteemed 

About  noon  we  arrived  at  Jarra,  a  lai^ 
town  situated  at  the  bottom  of  some  rodcy 
hills.  But  before  I  proceed  to  describe  the 
place  itself,  and  relate  the  various  occur- 
rences whV:h  befel  me  there,  it  \^11  not  be 
iini»t)per  to  give  my  readers  a  brief  recital 
of  the  origin  of  the  war  which  induced  me' 
to  take  this  route ;  an  unfortunate  deter- 
mination,  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the 
iraifortunes  and  calamiti^  which  afterward 
befel  me.  The  recital  which  I  propose  to 
give  in  this  place,  wiU  prevent  interruptkms 
hereafter. 

This  war,  which  desoliated  Kaarta  sooti 
after  I  had  left  that  kingdom,  and  spread 
terror  into  many  ol  the  neighbouring  states^ 
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arose  in  the  foJlowingmannet,  .A  few  bul- 
locks belongii^  to  a  b'ontiet  Village  of 
Bambarra  having  been  stolen  by  a. party 
pj  Mo(yfs,  were  sold  to  the  Dooty,  or  chief 
mart  0/  ^  town  in  Kaarta.  The  villagers 
ckiiiiedtheiit  cattle^  and  being  refused  sa« 
tififactiboi  coroplained  of  the  Dooty  to  their 
sovereign,  -Mmisoiag,  King  .  <rf  fearabarra, 
trhaprofeibly'beheld  with  an  eye  of  jealousy 
the  groviSng  pf&sperity  of  Kaarta,  and  availed 
himself  of  this  incident  to  declare  hosdlities 
agiiisfe  ijfeiat  Kingdom. 
\  :iWith  this  view  he  sent  a  messenger  and 
©;  party  .(rf  hor^men  to  Daiisy,  King  of 
Kitfuska,  ritarinforrn  him  that  ,  the  King"  of 
Bfembtrrei,  with  nine  thousand-  inen,  woaW 
1«$l6JK^mmoo  in  the  course  of  the  dry  5e»» 
newt  and  to  desire  that  he  (Daisy)  would  ' 
direct  bk;  slaves  to  sweep  the  houses,  and 
fe^yeleviery  thing  ready  for  their  accommot 
fiction.  Tbfe. : messen^r  concluded  this  ia* 
wUing  notificitioa  b(y>pffsenting.  «he  3cing 
wi,th.a.iWir  oil Jrm  sandals;  at  the  same 
time  adding,  that  «  until  such  time.tis  Da^y 
Jiaidbwoirn^tatoe  sandals  in  U^Sighti  he 
HhotiW  (je«{er!iW.secare.;£K)mjlhfe  aWows  of 
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'  Daisy,  having  consulted  with  his  chief 
mm  about  the  best  means  of  repelling  soT 
formidable  an  enemy,  returned  an  answer  of 
defiaiice,  and  made  a  Bushreen  write  in 
AraWcviipon  a  piece  of  thin  board,  a  sort 
df  proclamation,  which  was  suspended  to  a 
tree  in  the  pwblic  square ;  and  a  number  of 
agedmeh  were  sent  to  different  places  to 
explain  it  to  riie,  common  people.  This^^o- 
clahiaiifcfn  called  upon  allthe  friendij  of^Daisjr 
tb::join  himidmmedfeteiy;  but' tor  such  as^ 
had  no  arilts;ior  5«(eife  afraid  to  ifinter  into 
the  w^ry  |>6rmissi6fn  <was  given  to  retire  into 
ahy  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms ;  and  it 
vbas.  added>  that  provided  they  obserred  a. 
stridt  iwutraliliyi  they  should  aways  be  wel- 
ctfiDoef  to  petiim  to  their  former  habitatbns  ; 
if^  however,  they  took  any  active  part  against* 
Kaarta;  they  had;  then  m  broken  the  key  of 
their  J|iuts,'aiia  could  never  afterwards  enter: 
the  dooJ.-f !  Such  was^lhe  expresssion*  • 

:Tii«y/pi:5^1araatk)h  was  very  generally- 
aj^I^tided ;  ^  but  many  of  the  Kaartans, 
and  amongst  otherj©  the  powerful  trib^.  of: 
Jowte*,  ^nold^  Rakkroo,  availing,  themselves  of 
the  ihdhlj^nt:  cliuse,  retired -froiii  DaisyV 
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dominions,  and  took  refuge  in  Ludamar  and 
Kasson*:  By  means  of  these  desertions;. 
Daisy's  army  was  not  so  numerous  as 
might  have  been  expected ;  arid  when  I  was 
at  Kemmoo,  the  whole  number  of  effective, 
men,  according  to  report,  did  not. exceed 
four  thou^nd ;  but  they  were  men  of  spirit 
and  enterprize,  and  could  be  depended  on. 

On  the  3  2d  of  February  (fourxiays  afta 
my  arrival  at  Jarra}>  Mansong,  witii  his 
«iny ,  advanced  :  towards  Kemmoo ;  and: 
Dai^yj^ .  without' hazarding  a  brittle,  retired 
to  Joko,  a  town  to  the  north-west  of  Kem^-^ 
moo,  where  he  remained  three  days,  and 
then  took  refuge  in  a  strong  townc^led 
Criedkigooma,  situated  in  the  .Mlly  country, 
and  surrounded  with  hisrh  walls  of  stonc^ 
When  Daisy  departed  from  Joko,  his  Sotis 
refused  to  follow  him,  alleging  that  "  thd' 
MHging-men  woidd  publish  (heir  disgrace^ 
as  soon  as  it  ^should  be  known  that  Daisys 
and  his  family  had  fled  from  Joko  v^dtikout 
firing  a  gun."  They  were  theref^i*!  left^ 
bdiind  with  a  number  of  horsemen  to  de- 
fend Joko ;  but,  after  many  $kirmishes,  they 
were  totally  defeated,  and  one  ofiiEXwsy^: 
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seas  taken  priscmer;  the  remainder  fled  to 
Gedingoom^  n^Iuch  Daisy  had  stored  with 
provisions,  and  where  he  determined  to 
make  his-final  staftd.  / 

Mansong,  finding  that  Daisy  was  deter- 
mined to  avoid  a  pitched  battle,  placed  a 
strong  force  at  Joko  to  watch  his  motions, 
and  separating  the  remainder  of  his  army 
into  small  detachments,  ordered  them  to 
over-ran  the  country,  and  seize  upon  the 
inhabitants,  b^ore  they  had  time  to  escape. 
These    orders   were   executed  vnth   ^uch 
ptomptitude,  that  in  a  few  days  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Kaarta  became  a  scene  of  de- 
solation.   Most  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
the  different  towns  and  villages,  being  sur- 
^prised  in  the  night,  fell  an  eiasy  prey ;  and 
their  com,  and  every  thing  which  could  be 
useful  to  Daisy;  was  bunit  and  destroyed. 
During  these  transactions,  Daisy  was  em- 
ployed-in  fortify ing  Gedingooma :  this  town 
is  built  in  a  narrow  pass  between  two  high 
hills,  having  only  two  gates,  one  towards 
Kaarta,  and  the  other  towards  JafFnoo :  the 
gate  towards  Kaarta,  was  defended  by  Daisy 
in  person ;  and  that  towards  JafFnoo,  was 
committed  to  the  charge  of  his  sons.  When 
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the  army  of  Bambarra  apjMxncibed  the  town, 
they  made  some  attempts:  to  ^rm  it ;  but 
were  always  driven  back  with  great  loss ; 
and  Mansong^  finding  Daisy  morefoitnidable 
than  he  expected,  resolved  to  cut  off  his 
supplies>  and  starve  him  into  submia^on. 
He  accordingly  sent  all  the  prisoners  he 
had  taken^  into  Bambarra,  and  having  col* 
collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  provi- 
sionsy  remained  with .  his  army  two  whole 
months  in  the  vicipity  of  Gedingooma,  with- 
out doing  any  thing  decisive.    During  this 
time  he  was  much. harassed  by  sallies  from 
the  besieged;  and  his  stock  of  provisions 
being  nearly  exhausted,  he  sent  to  AU,  the 
Moorish  King  of  Ludamar,  for  two  hundred 
horsemen,  to  enable  him  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  north  gate  of  the  tpwn,^  and  ^ve 
the  Bambarrans  an  opportunity  of  storming 
the  place.    Ali,  though  he  had  made  an 
agreement  with  Mansong  at  th^  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  to  afford  him^  assistance, 
now  refused  to  fulfil  his -engagement;  which 
so  enraged  Mansong,  that  he  marched  port 
of  his  army  to  Funingkedy,  with  a  view  to 
surprise  the  camp  of  Benowm  ;   but  the 
Moors  having  received  iixtelligehce  of!  his 
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design,  fled  to  the  northward ;  and  Man- 
song,  without  attempting  any  thing  farther, 
returned  to  Sego.  This  happened  while  I 
was  myself  in  captivity  in  Ali's  camp,  as 
will  hereafter  be  ^een. 

As  the  King  of  Kaarta  had  now  got  quit 
ofr  his  most  formidable  antagonist,  it  might 
have  been  hoped  that  peace  would  have 
been  restored  to  his  doniinions;  but  an  ex- 
traordinary incident  involved  him,  imme- 
diately afterward,  in  hostilities  \^ith  Kasson ; 
the  king  of  which  jcountry  dying  about  that 
time,  the  succession  Was  disputed  by  his 
two  sons.  The  younger  (Sambo  Sego,  my 
old  acquaintance)  prevailed ;  and  drove  his 
brother  from  the  country.  He  fled  to  Ge- 
dingooma;  and  being  pursued  thither,  D^isy, 
who  had  lived  in  constaht  friendship  witji 
both  the  brothers,  refused  to  deliver  him 
up;  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he 
would  not  support  his  claim,  nor  any  way 
interfere  in  the  quarrel.  Sambo  Sego,  elated 
with  success,  and  proud  of  the  homage 
that  was  paid  him  as  sovereign  of  Kasson, 
Was  much  displeased  with  Daisy's  conduct, 
and  joined  with  some  disaffected  fugitive 
Kaartans  in  a  plundering  expedition  against 
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him.  Daisy,  who  little  expected  such  a 
vi^t;  had  sent  a  number  of  people  to  Joke, 
to  plant  com,  and  collect  together  such 
cattle  as  they  might  find  straying  in  the 
woods,  in  order  to  supply  his  army.  M 
these  people  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sambo 
Sego,  who  carried  them  to  Kooniakary,  and 
afterwards  sent  them  in  caravans,  to  be  sdljd 
to  the  French  at  Fort  Louis,  on  the  river 
Senegal, 

This  attack  was  soon  retaliated;  for 
Daisy,  who  was  now  in  distress  for  want 
of  provisions,  thought  he  was  justified  in 
supplying  himself  from  the  plunder  of 
Kasson.  He  accordingly  took  with  him 
eight  hundred  of  his  best  men,  and  maith- 
ing  secretly  through  the  woods,  surprised, 
in  the  night,  three  large  villages  near 
Kooniakary,  in  which  many  of  his  traitor- 
ous subjects,  who  were  in  Sambo's  expe- 
dition, had  taken  up  their  residence;  all 
these,  ^nd  indeed  all  the  able  men  that  fell 
into  Daisy's  hands,  were  immediately  put  to 
death. 

After  this  expedition,  Daisy  began  to  in- 
dulge the  hopes  of  peace ;  many  of  his 
discontented  subjects  had  returned  to  their 
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allegiance^  and  were  repairing  the  towns 
which  had  been  desolated  by  the  war ;  the 
rainy  season  was  approaching ;  and  every 
thii^  wore  a  favourable  appearance^  when 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  from  a  difiefent 
quarter. 

The  lowers,  Kakaroos,  and  some  other 
Kaartans^  who  had  deserted  from  him  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  had 
shewn  a  decided  preference  to  Mansong 
and  his  army  during  the  v^hole  campaign, 
were  now  afraid  or  ashamed  to  ask  for- 
giveness of  Daisy,  and  being  very  powerful 
in  themselves,  joined  together  to  make  war 
upon  him.  They  solicited  the  Moors  to 
assist  them  in  their  rebellion  (as  will  appear 
hereafter)  and  having  collected  a  consider- 
able army,  they  plundered  a*  large  village 
belonging  to  Daisy,  and  carried  off  a  num- 
ber of  prisonei^. 

Daisy  immediately  prepared  to  revenge 
this  insult ;  but  the  Jowers,  and  indeed  al« 
most  all  the  Negro  inhabitants  of  Ludamar, 
deserted  their  towns,  and  fled  to  the  east- 
ward ;  and  the  rainy  season  put  an  end  to 
the  war  of  Kaarta,  which  had  enriched  a 
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few  individuals,  but  destroyed  the  hapinnes^ 
of  thousands. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  -among  the 
nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jarra,  soon 
after  the  period  of  my  arrival  there.  I  shall 
now  proceed,  after  giving  some  description 
of  that  place,  with  the  detail  of  evOTts  ^s 
they  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Some  Account  of  Jarra,  and  the  Moorish 
Inhabitants. "^The  Author  applies  for^  and 
chtatns  Permission  from  Ali,  the  Moorish 
Chief  or  Sovereign  of  Ludamar,  to  pass 
through  his  Territories.  —  Departs  from 
Jarra,  and  arrives  at  Deena—ill  treated 
by  the  Moors. — Proceeds  to  Sampaka. — 
finds  a  Negro  who  makes  Gunpowder .^—^ 
Continues  bis  Journey  to  Samee^  where  he 
is  seized  by  some  Moors  who  are  sent  for 
that  Purpose  by  Ali — is  conveyed  a  Pri^ 
soner  to  the  Moorish  Camp  at  Benowm,  on 
the  Borders  of  the  Great  Desert. 

1  H  E  town  of  Jarra  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent :  the  houses  are  built  of  clay  and  storte 
intermixed  ;  the  clay  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  mortar.  It  is  situated  in  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Ludamar;  but  the  major  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Negroes,  from  the 
borders  of  the  southern  states,  who  prefer 
a  precarious  protection  under  the  Moors, 
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which  they  purchase  by  a  tribute,  rather 
than  continue  exposed  to  their  predatoiy 
hostilities.  The  tribute  they  pay  is  consi- 
derable; a  lid  they  manifest  towards  their 
Moorish  superiors  the  most  unlimited  obe-* 
dience  and  submission,  and  are  treated  by 
them  with  the  utmost  indignity  and  con- 
tempt The  Moors  of  this,  smd  the  other 
states  adjoining  ihe  country  of  thei  Negroes, 
resemble  in  their  persons  the  Mulattoes  of 
the  West  Indies  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  not 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  them ;  and 
in  truth,  the  present  generation  seem  to  be 
a  mixed  race  between  the  Moors  (properly 
so  called)  of  the  North,  and  the  Negroes 
dF  the  South;  possessing  many  of  the  worst 
qualities  of  both  nations. 

^  Of  the  origin  of  these  Moorish  tribes,  as 
distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bar- 
bary,  from  whom  they  are  divided  by  the 
Great  Desert,  nothing  farther  seems  to  be 
known  than  what  is  related  by  John  Leo, 
the  African ;  whose  account  rasly  be  abridged 
^s  follows : 

Before  the  Arabian  Conquest,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  all  the  in- 
habit^ts  of  Africa,   whether   they   we?P 
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docmrf^  fmin  Num^ans,  I^o^nioiatis; 
Cwrth^ihians,  Kdmans,  Vandals,  or  Goths, 
were«oi|^i>ebended  under  the  general  nafne 
d  Mauri,  or  Moca^s.  AH  these  natioDs 
were  converted  to  the*digion  of  Mahomet, 
during  the  Arabian  empire  tmder  the  Ka- 
lil^.  About  this  time  many  of  the  Kund- 
dian  tribes,  who  led  a  wandering  life  in  the 
Desert,  and  supported  themselves  upon  the 
produce  of  their  cattle^  retired^  southward 
across  the  Great  Desert,  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  ^  Arabians ;  and  by  one  of  those  tribes. 
says  Ifio,  (that  of  Zanhaga)  wiere  disco- 
vered and  conquered  the  Negtio  nations  on 
the  N^er.  By  the  Niger^^is  here  undoubt- 
edly meant  the  river  of  Senegal,  which  in 
^  Mandingo  language  is  called  Bafing,  ot 
the  Black  River. 

To  what  extent  these  ™>rtnlo  •>»:.  n^..* 
spread  over  the  Africar 
I  ascertain, 
that  th^r  c 
to  East,  in 
Lhe  mouth  of 
n  side  of  that 
fines  of  jUiyssinia.   Thej 
^r^herous  race  of  people  i  and  take  every 
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opportunity  of  chieattng  and  plundering  the 
credulous  and  unsuspecting  N^roes.  But 
their  manners  and  general  habits  cClfe  will 
be  best  explained  as  incidents  occur  in  the 
course  of  my  narrative. 

On  my  airival  at  Jarra,  I  obtained  a 
lodging  at  the  house  of  Daman  Jumma,  a 
Gambia  Slatee.  This  man  had  formerly 
borrowed  goods  from  Dr.  Laidley,  who 
had  given  me  an  order  for  the  money,  to 
the  amount  of  six  slaves ;  and  though  the 
debt  was  of  five  years  standing,  he  readily 
acknowledged  it,  and  promised  me  what 
money  he  could  raise.  He  was  afraid,  he 
said,  in  his  present  situation,  he  could  not 
pay  more  than  two  slaves'  value.  He  gave 
me  his  assistance  however  in  exchanging 
my  beads  and  amber  for  gold,  which  was  a 
more  pOTtable  article,  and  more  easily  con^ 
cealed  from  the  Moors. 

The  difficulties  we  had  already  OTCOun- 
tered,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
arid,  above  all,  the  savage  and  overbearing 
deportment  of  the  Moors,  had  so  completely 
frightened  my  attendants,  that  they  cte^ 
Glared  they  would  rather  relinquish  evwy 
claim  to   reward,  than   proceed  one  step 
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ferther  to  the  eastward.  Indeed  the  danger 
they  incurred  of  being  sdzed  by  the  Moors, 
and  sold  into  slavery,  became  every  day 
more  apparent;  and  I  could  not  condemn 
their  apprehensions.    In  this  situation,  de- 
serted by  my  attendants,  and  reflecting  that 
my  retreat  was  cut  oiF  by  the  war  behind 
me,  and  that  a  Moorish  country  of  ten 
day's  journey  lay  before  me,  I  applied  to 
Daman  to  obtain  permission  from  Ali,  the 
chief  or  sovereign  oPLudamar,  that  I  might 
pass  through  his  country  unmoi^ted,  into 
Bambarra;    and   I  hired  one  of  Daman's 
slaves  to  accompany  me  thither,  as  soon  as 
such  permission    should    be   obtained.    A 
messengfer,  was  dispatched  to  Ali,  who  at 
this  time  was  enqamped  near  Benown ;'  and 
as  a  present  was  necessary,  in  order  to  in- 
sure success,  I  sent  him  five  garments  of 
cotton  cloth,  which  I  purchased  of  Daman, 
for  one  of  my   fowling  pieces.    Fourteen 
days  elapsed  in  settling  this  affair ;  but,  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th  of  February,  one 
of  Ali's  slaves  arrived  witli  directions,  as  he 
pretended,  to.  conduct  me  in  safety  as  far 
as  Goomba ;  and  told  jne  i  was  to  pay  him 
Qpe  garment  of  blue  cotton  cloth  for  his 
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attendance.  My  faithful  boy  observing  that 
I  was  about  to  proceed  without  him,  re- 
solved to  accompany  me;  and  told  me^thit 
though  he  wished  me  to  tum4>ack>  he  never 
had  entertained  atny  serious  thoughts  of  de- 
serting me,  but  had  been  advised  to  it  by 
Johnson,  with  a  view  to  jiiduce  me  to  retmti 
immed  ately  for  Gambia. 

Feb,  27th;  I  delivered  most  of  ray  papers 
to  Johnson,  to  convey  them  to  Garabk  as 
soon  as  possible  reserving  a  duplicate  for 
myself,  in  case  of  accidents.  I  likewise  left 
m  Daman's  possession  a  bundle  of  clothes 
and  other  things  that  were  not  absolutdy 
necessary;  for  I  wished  to  diminish  my 
ba^age  ,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the 
Moors  might  have  fewer  inducements  to 
plunder  us. 

Things  being  thus  adjusted,  we  departed 
from  Jarra,  in  the  forenoon,  and  sl^t  at 
Troomgoomba,  a  small  walled  Vill^e,  in- 
habited by  a  mixture  of  Negroes  and  Moors. 
On  the  day  following  (Feb.  «8th)  we  reach- 
ed Quira ;  and  on  the  d9th,  aftc»*  a  toilsome 
journey  over  a  sandy  country,  we  came 
to  Compe,  a  watering  place  belonging  to 
the  Moors ;  from  whence  on  the  morning 
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ftllowing^  we  proceeded  to  Deena,  a  lai^ 
town^  and^  like  Jarra^  built  of  stone  and 
cky.  The  Mpcnrs  are  here  in  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  Negroes  than  at  Jarra.  They 
assembkd  round  the  hut  of  the  Negro  wh^^ 
I  lodged,  artd  treated  me  with  the  greatest 
insdence:  they  hksed,.  shouted,  and  abused 
me;  they  even  spit  in  my  face,  with  a  view 
to  irritate  me,  and  afford  them  a  pretext 
for  sei^g  my  baggage.  But,  finding  such 
in&ulte  had  not  the  desired  efi^ct,  th^y  had 
recourse  to  the  final  and  decisive  argument, 
that  I  was  a  Christian,  and  of  course  that 
my  property  was  lawful  plunder  to  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  They  accordingly 
opened  my  bundles,  and  robbed  the  of  every 
thing  they  fancied.  My  attendants  finding 
that  every  body  could  rob  me  with  Jmpu>- 
nity,  insisted  on  returning  to  Jarra. 

The  day  following  ( March  2^ )  I  endea- 
voured, by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  to 
prevail  upon  my  people  to  go  on ;  but  they 
still  continued  obstinate ;  and  having  reason 
to  fear  some  further  insult  from  the  fanatic 
Moors,  I  resolved  to  proceed  alone.  Accord- 
ingly the  next  morning,  about  two  o'clock, 
I  departed  from  Deena.  It  was  moonlight;' 
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but  the  roaring  of  the  wild  beasts  made  it 
necessary  to  proceed  with  caution.  . 

When  I  had  reached  a  piece  of  rismg 
ground  about  half  a  mile  fit>m  the.  town,  I 
heard  somebody  halloo,  and  looking  back, 
saw  ray  faithful  boy  running  after  me.  He 
infoi'med  me,  that  All's  man  had  gone  back 
to  Benbwm,  and  that  Daman's  Negro  was 
about  to  depart  for  Jaira ;  but  he  said  he 
had  no  doubt,  if  I  would  stop  a  little,  that 
he  could  persuade  the  latter  to  accompany 
us.  1  waited  accordingly,  and  in  about  an 
hour  the  boy  returned  with  the  Negni; 
and  we  continued  travelling  over  a  sandy 
country,  covered'  chiefly  with  the  Asclepias 
gigantea^  until  mid-day,  when  we  came  to  a 
number  of  deserted  huts ;  and  seeing  some 
appearances  of  water  at  a  little  distance,  I 
sent  the  boy  to  fill  a  soofroo  \  but  as  he  was 
examining  the  place  for  water,  the  roaring 
of  a  lion,  that  was  probably  on  the  same 
pursuit,  induced  the  frightened  boy  to  re- 
turn in  Jiaste,  and  we  submitted  patiently 
*  to  the  disappointment.  In^the  afternoon 
we  reached  a  town  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Foulahs,  called  Samamingkoos. 

Next  morning  ( March  4th )  we  set  out 
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for  Sampak9»  whidi^  plac^  we  reai^hed  abc^t 
twa  a'clocki  ;Oft.the  road  w^  oljsaryjed 
immense  quantities,  of  k)c«at$ :  the  trees 
wete  quite  blaqk  with  th6in.r.  These  insects 
devour  ^ery  yegetabje  tl^t  come?  in  their 
way,  and  in  a  short  time  completely  strip 
3  tree  of  its.  leaves;  The  noise  of  their  .ex- 
crement falling.  upQrt  the;  l^yes  and  withered 
grass^  ;Very  much  resembles  atehower  of  rahi> 
When  a  tree  is  ishaken  or  struck,  it  is  asto- 
nifiMng  to  see  what  a  cloud  of  them  wjll 
fly  of.  In  their  flight  they  yield  to  the 
current  of-  the  wind;  which  at  this  season 
of  the  3Fear  is  always  from  the  north-east 
Should  the  wind  shift,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  where  they  could  collect  food,  a$ 
the  whole  of  their  course  was  marked  with 
4e&^l^tion.         .    :  ^ 

S^mpaka  is  a  large  town,  and^  when  the 
Moors  and  Bambarrans  were  at  war,  was 
thrice  attacked  by  the  former;  but  they 
were  driven  off  with  great  loss,  though  fhe 
Kipg  of  Bambarra  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  give  up  this,  and  all  the  other  towns  as 
%  as  Goomba^  in  x)rder  to  obtain  a  peace. 
Here. I  lodged  at  the  liouse  of  a  Negro  who 
practise  the  art  of  making  gunpowder. 
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He  showed  me  a  Ing  of  nitr^  vetyvAAtBf 
but  the  crystals  w^fe^much  scaaller  tkat 
common.    They  procure^it  in  contMerahle 
quantities  from  the  ponds  which  auft  filled 
in  the  ndny  season^  and  to  whieh  die  cattle 
resort  for  coolness  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.    When  the  water   is  evaporated^  a 
wMte  efiiorescenoe  is  observed  on  th6  mud, 
which  the  natives  collect  and  purify  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  answer  their  purp6se.  The 
Moors  supply  them  with  sulphur  from  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  the  process  is  c<Mi-- 
pl^ed  by  pounding  the  diflferent  articled 
together  in  a  wooden  mortar.  The  grains 
are  vwy  une<)ual,  and  the  sound  of  its  ex- 
plosion is  by  no  means  so  sharp  as  that 
produced  by  European  gunpowder, 

March  5th.  We  departed  from  Sateptfca 
at  daylight.  About  noon  we  stopped  a -lifUe 
at  a  village  called  Dangali;  and' in  the 
evening  *  arrived  at  Dalli.  We  saw  upotf^ 
the  road  two  large  herds  of  camels:  feeding; 
When  the  Moors  tut'n  their  camels  to  feedi 
they  tie  up  one  of  their  fore  legs,  to  prevent 
their  straying.  This  happened  to  be  a  feast 
day  at  Dalli,  and  the  people  were  dandng 
before  the  Dooty's  house.  But  wheft  they 
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were  Informed  that  a  white  man  was  come 
into  the  town,  they  left  off  dancing,  and 
Csxne  to  the  place  where  I  lodged^  walking 
to  regiilar  order,  two  and  two,  with  the 
music  before  them.  They  play  upon  a  sort 
of  flute  ;  but  instead  of  J)lowing  into  a  hole 
.  in  the  side,  they  blow  obliquely  over  the 
fend,  wHch  is  half  shut  by  a  thin  piece  of 
wood:  they  govern  the  holes  on  the  si^ 
with  then:  fingers,  and  play  some  Simple 
and  veiy  plaintive  airs.  They  continued  to 
dance  and  -  sing  until  midnight;  during 
Which  time  I  was  surrounded  by  so  great  a 
drowd,  as  m^e  it  necessary  for  me  to  sa- 
lary their  curiosity,  by  sitting  still. 

MarcSi  6th.  We  stopt  here  this  morning 
because  some  of  the  townspeople,  who  where 
gdng  for  Goomba  on  the  day  following, 
^li^d  to  accompany  us ;  but  in  order  to 
fivold  the  crowd  of  people  which  usually 
tesembled  in  the  evening,  we  went  to  a 
iNegro  village  to  the  east  of  Dalli,  called 
ISsmiee,  where  we  were  kindly  received  1)y 
4he  hospitable  Dooty,who  on  this  occasion 
Ulleki  two  fine  sheep^  and  invited  Ws  friends 
to  come  and  feast  with  him. 

March  7th.  Our  landlord  was  so  proud 

N 
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of  the  honour  of  entertaining  a  white  man, 
that  he  insisted  on  my  staying  with  him 
and  his  friends  until  the  cool  of  the  evenings 
when  he  said  he  would  conduct  me  to  the 
next  village.  As  I  was  now  within  two 
days' journey  of^Goomba,  I  had  no  appre- 
hensions from  the  Moors,  and  readily  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  I  spent  the  forenoon 
very  pleasantly,  with  these  poor  Negroes: 
their  company  was  the  more  acceptable,  as 
the  gentleness  of  their  manners  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  rudeness  and  bar- 
barity of  the  Moors.  They  enlivened  their 
•conversation  by  drinking  a  fermented  liquor 
made  from  corn  ;  the  same  sort  of  beer  that 
I  have  described  in  a  former  chapter;  and 
better  I  never  tasted  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  midst  of  this  harmless  festivity,  I 
flattered  myself  that  all  danger  from  the 
Moors  was  over.  .Fancy  had  already  placed 
me  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  presented 
to  my  imagination  a  thousand  delightfid 
jscenes  in  my  future  progress,  when  a. party 
of  Moors  unexpectedly  entered  the  hut, 
and  dispelled  the  golden  dream.  They 
came,  they  said,  by  Ali's  orders,  to  convey 
me  to  his  camp  at  Benowm.     If  1  went 
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peaceably,  they  told  me  I  had  nothing  to 
fear ;  but  if  I  refused,  they  had  orders  to 
bring  me  by  force.     I  was  struck  dumb  by 
surprise  and  terror,  which  the  Moors  .ob- 
serving, endeavoured  to  calm  my  apprehen- 
sions,  by  repeating  the  assurance  that  I  had 
nothing  to  fear.     Their  visit,  they  added, 
was  occasioned  by  the  curiosity  of  Ali's 
wife,  Fatinuiy  who  had  heard  so  much  about 
Christians,  that  she  was  very  anxiouiSto  see 
one:  as    soon  as  her  curiosity  should   be 
satisfied,  they  had  no  dpubt,  they  said,  that 
Ali  would  give  me  a  handsome  present,  and 
send  a  person  to  conduct  me  to  Bambarra. 
Finding  entreaty    and    resistance  equally 
fruitless,  I  prepared  to  follow-  the  messen- 
gers, and.  topk  leave  of  my.,  landlord  and 
his  company  with  great  reluctance.    Accom- 
panied by  ray  faithful  boy  (for  Daman's 
slave  made  his  escape  on  seeing  the  Moors), 
we  reached  Dalli  in  the  evening,^ where  we 
were  strictly  watched  by  the  Moors  during 
the  night.  f     - 

Mfu-ch  8th,     We  weiie  conducted  by  a 
circuitous  path  through  the  woods  to  Dan- 
gali,  where  we  ^lept*^  ^       * 
March  9th.    We  continued  our  journejr. 
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and  jn  the  afternoon  arrived  at  Sampaka. 
On  the  road  we  saw  »  party  of  Moors,  wdl 
i^rmed,  \vho  told  lis  that  they  were  hunting 
for.  a  runaway  slave  ;^  but  the  townspa)|i^ 
informed  us,  that  a  party  of  Moors  had  at- 
tempted to  steal  some  cattle  from  the  town 
in  the  morning,  but  were  repulsed;  and, 
on  their  descpbing  the  persons,  vj;e  were 
satisfied  that  they  were  the  same  banditti 
that  we  had  seen  in  the  woods. 

Next  morning  (March  ioth)  we  setoiit 
for  Samamingkoos.  (^n  the  road  We  bvier- 
took  a  Woman  and  two  boys,  with  an  ass : 
she  informed  us  that  she  was  ^oing  for  Bapa- 
barra,  but  had  been  stopped  on  the  road  by 
a  party  of  Mbors,  who  had  tak^n  most  of 
her  clothes,  and  some  g;oldfr6m  fier;  and 
that  she  would  be  ,  under  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  peena  till  the  last  moon  ms 
'  over.  The  same  evening  the  new  moon 
was  seen,  which  ushered  in  the  month 
Rhamadan.  Lai^ge  fires  were  made  in  oif- 
ferent  'parts  of  the  toAvn,  and  a  j^eater 
quantity  of  victuals  than  usual  dressecl  upon 
the  occasion.  . 

March  iith.   By  daylight  'ffie   Moors 
were  In  readiness^;  biit  as  I  KacI  ^suffered 
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much  from  thirst  on  the  road,  I  made  my 
^y  filla  soofroo  of  water  for  my  own  use; 
for  the  Moors  assured  me  that  they  should 
not  taste  either  meat  or  drink  until  sunset. 
Howeverrt  found  that  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  the  dust,  we  raised  m  travel- 
nng/<)vercame  tjieir  i^^^^  arid  made  my 

i^Q^roo  a  very  useful  part  of  our  baggage. 
Qji  pur  arrival  at  Deena,  |  went  to  pay  my 
respects  tb  one  of  Ali's  sons.  I  found  him 
sitting  in  a  low  hut,  with  five  or  six  more 
of  his  companions^  washing  their  hands  and 
feet,  and  frequently  taking  water  into  their 
mopt^^^^  out  again. 

I  was  no  sooner  seated,  than  ne  handed  me 

a  4ftMH*^-P?  gun,  and  told  me  to  dye 

the"  stock  pif  a  blue  colour,  and  repair  one 
qf  the  locks,  i  fouiiidi  great  difficulty  in 
'  ^  ereuadi'rig  him  th^t  I  khew  nothing  about 
the  matter.  However,  «ays  he,  if  you  cannot 
repair  the  gun,  you  shall  give  me  some 
knives  and  sci'ssars  immediately ;  and  when 
ly  boy,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  assured 
irp  l^hat  1  had  no  such  articles,  he  hastily 
sii^tcHei  up  a  musket  that.stood  by  him, 
cocked  it,  and  putting  the  rhuzzle  close  to 
the  b^y's^  gar^  woqjd  certainly  have  shot 
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him  dead  upon  the  spot,  had  not  the  Moors 
wrested  the  njusket  from  him,  and  made 
signs  for  us  to  retreat.  The  boy,  being 
terrified  at  this  treatment,  attempted  to 
make  his  escape  in  the  night ; .  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  vigilance  of  the  Moors,  who 
guarded  us  with  strict  attention ;  and  at 
night  always  wept  to  sleep  by* the  door  of 
the  hut^  in  such  a  situation  that  it  Was 
almost  impossible  to  pass,  without  stepping 
upon  them. 

March  12th.  We  departed  frqm  Dfeelia 
towards  Benowm,  arid  about  nine  o'clock 
came  to  a  Korree,  whence  the  Moors  were 
preparing  to  depart  to  the  southward,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  water ;  here  we 
filled  our  soofroo,  ^nd  continued  our  jour- 
ney over  a  hot  sandy  country,  covered  with 
small  stunted  shrubs,  until  about  one  o'clock, 
\v'hen  the  h^at  of  the  sun  obliged  us  to  stop. 
But  our  water  being  expended,  we  could 
not  prudently  remain  longer  than  a  few 
minutes  to  collect  a  little  gum,  which  is  an 
excellent  succedaneum  for  water;  as  it  keeps 
the  mouth  mc^t,  and  allayis,  for  a  time,  the 
pain  in  the  throat 

About  five  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of 
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Benowm  the  residence  of  All.  It  presented 
to  the  eye  a  great  numbei:  of  dirty  looking 
tents,  scattered  without  order,  over  a  large 
space  of  ground  ;  aqd  among  the  tents  ap- 
peared large  herds  of  camels^  cattle,  and 
goats.  .We  reached  the  skirts  of  the  camp, 
a  little  before  sunset,  and,  with  much  en- 
treaty, procured  ^  little  water.  My  arrival 
was  no  sooner  observed,  than  the  people 
who  drew  water  ^t  the  wells  threw  down 
their  buckets  ;  those  in  the  tents  mounted 
their  horses ;  and  men,  wohien,  and  chil- 
dren, came  running  or  galloping  towards 
me.  I  soon  found  myself  surrounded  by 
such  a  crowd,  that  I  could  scarcely  move; 
one  pulled  my  clothes,  another  took  off  my 
hat,  a  third  stopped  me  to  examine  my 
waistcoat  buttons,  and  a  fourth  called  out, 
la  ilia  el  allah  Mabamet  rasowl  allabi^^  and 
signified,  in  a  threatening  manner,  that  I 
njust,  repeat  those  words.  We  reached  at 
length  the  king^s  tent,  where  we  found  a 
great  number  of  people,  men  and  women, 
asseraibled.  Ali  was  sitting  upon  a  black 
leather  cushion,  clipping  a  few  hairs  from 
his  upper  lip;  a  female  attendant  holdii!|^ 

♦  See  page  154., 
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up  a  looking  glass  before  bim.  He  appeared 
to  be  an  old  man,  of  tbe  Arab  cast,  with  ^ 
long  white  beard ;  and  he  had  a  suUen  and 
indignant  aspect.    He  surveyed    me  with 
attention,,  and  inquired  of  the  Moors  if  I 
eould  speak  Arabic :  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  appeared  much  surprised,  and 
continued  silent.    The  surrounding  attend* 
ants,  and  especially  the  ladies,  were  abun- 
dantly   more    inquisitive  r  they   99)^  ,  a 
thousand  questions;  inspected  eveiy  |iart 
of  my  apparel,  searchai  my  pockets,  and 
obliged  me  to  unbutton  my  vvaistcoat,  and 
display   the  whiteness  of  my  skin%  they 
even  counted  my  toes  and  fingers,  as  if  ^ey 
doubted  whether  I  was  in  truth  a  humaii 
being.  In  a  little  time  the  priest  annojunced 
evening  prayers ;  but  before  the  people  der 
parted,  the  Moor,  who  had  acted  fi?  ip^v-^ 
preter,  informed  me  that  Ali  was  abcHit  to 
present  me  with  something  to  eat:  and  lc»kr 
ing  round,  I  observed  some  hoys  bringing  a 
wild  hog,  which  they  tied  to  one  of  the  tent 
strings,  and  Ali  made  signs  to  nje  to  kill 
and  dress  it  for  supper.  Though  I  was  very 
hungry,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  eat 
any  part  of  an  animal  so  much  detested  by 
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th^  Mpors,  and  therefore  told  him  that  I 
never  ^at  such  food.  They  then  untied  the 
hog,  in  hopes  that  it  would  run  immediately 
at  me  ;  for  they  believe  that  a  great  enmity 
subsists  between  hogs  and  Christians ;  but 
In  this  they  y^ere  disappointed;  for  the 
^imal  no  sooner  regained  his  liberty,  than 
he  began  to  attack  ^nc^iscriminately  every 
fsrsqa  that  canij^  io  his  way,  and  at  lai^ 
^Qpk  shj^lter  lender  the  coi^ch  upon  wluc}i 
fte  Jppg  w^  §itting.  The  assembly  being 
thus  dissolved,  I  was  conducted  to  the  tei)t 
of  A)i*9  chief  slave^  hut  was  not  permitted 
tp  epiSRr,  nor  allowed  to  touch  ?ny  thing 

mtrnm  to  it  I  mn^m  sQmethiog  tp 

f^t,  a^^  a  little  boiled  (;orn,  with  s%lt  ar)(l 
watpr,  w§s  at  Igngra  sgnt  pie  in  a  wppdeji 
Jbpwl;  |u^d  a  mat  wa^^  @pi:^d  upon  the  sand 
h^fo^e  the  t^t,  on  ^^hich  I  passed  the  pight, 
^urrcftincled  by^he  puripus  multitude. 

4t  iwnri^e,  All,  with  ^  few  attendant?, 
j^ipe  QSL  hqrsehack  to  v|$it  ipe,  and  signi- 
%|i  th^t  he  ^  had  provided  a  hilt  for  pw, 
nWblw:^  I  would  be  sheltered  from  the  jsun. 

I  was  %c«priiiogly  conducted  thither,  awl 

fpimd  Uje -h^t  comp^rativ^y  cool  and  piea- 
J!^i>t.  :|t  vva?  coaslarueted  of  cprn  stalks 
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set  up  on  end,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with 
a  flat  roof  of  the  saAie  materialsr,  supported 
by  forked  sticks ;  to  one  of  which  was  tied 
the  wild  hog  before  mentioned.  This  animal 
had  certainly  been  placed  there  by  Ali's 
order,  oiit  of  derision  to  a  Christian ;  and 
I  found  it  a  very  disagreeable  inmate,  as 
it  drew  together  a  number  of  boys^  who 
amused  themselves  by  beating  it  with  sticks, 
until  they  had  so  irritated,  the  hog  that 
it  ran  and  bit  at  every  person  within  its 
reach. 

\  1  was  no  sooner  seated  in  this  my  new 
habitation,  than  the  Moors  assembled  In 
crowds  to  behold  me ;  but  I  found  it  rather 
a  troublesome  levee,  for  I  was  obliged  to 
take  off  one  of  my  stockings,  and  show  them 
my  foot,  and  even  to  take  off  my  jacket  and 
« waistcoat,  to  show  them  how  my  clothes 
were  put  on  and  off:  they  were  much  dcr 
lighted  with  the  curious  coptrivance  of 
buttons:  All  this  was  to  be  repeated  to 
every  succeeding  visitor ;  for  such  as  had 
already  seen  these  wonders,  insisted  on  their 
friends  seeing  the  same;  and  in  this  manner 
I  was  employed,  dressing  and  undressing, 
buttoning,  and  unbuttoning,  from  noon  to 
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night.  About  eight  o^clock.  All  sent  me  for 
supper  some  kouskous  ahd  salt  and  water, 
which  ^as  very  acceptable,  being  the  only 
victuals  I  had  tasted  since  morning. 

I  observed  that,  in  the  rtight,  the  Moors 
kept  regular  watch,  iand  frequently  looked 
into  the  hut,  to  see  if  I  was  asleep,  and  if 
it  was  quite  dark,  they  would  light  ^  wisp 
pf  grass;  About  two  o'clock  in  the^morn- 
ingi  a  Moor  entered  the  hut,  probably  with 
a  view  to  steal  something,  or  perhaps  to 
murder  ra^e ;  and  groping  about,  he  laid  his ' 
hand  upon  my  shoulder.  As  night  visitors 
were  at  best  but  suspicious  characters,  I 
sprang  up  tKe  moment  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  me;  ani  the  Moor,  in  his  haste  to 
get  off,  stumblied  over  my  boy,  and  fell  with 
his  face  upon  the  wild  hog,  which  returned 
the  attack  by  biting  the  Moor's  arm.  The 
screams  of  this  man  alatmed  the  people  in 
the  king's  tent,  who  immediately  conjec- 
tured ^that  I  had  made  my  escape,  and  a* 
number  of  them  mounted  their  horses,  and 
prepared  to  pursue  me.  I  observed  upon 
this  occasion  ^hat  Ali  did  not  sleep  in  hi^ 
own  tent,  but  came  galloping  upon  a  white 
horse  from  a  small  tent  at  a  considerable 
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distance:  indeed,  the  tyrannical  a^id  cruel 
b^ehaviour  of  this  man  m?^de  him  $o  jealous 
of  ?v?ry  person  abound  hjm,  tjiat  eiven  his 
own  slaves  ai;i^  domestics  }«iew  iipt  where 
^  s}^p^  "W  he^  |he  Moors  had  ^xj^aioed 
tp  him  ,th^  cause  of  this  putcry,  they  all 
went  away,  and  I  was  permitted  tP  sleep 
.quietly  until  ;morniqg, 
^  ^arph  13th;;  Vith  tfif  rpturninj^  d^^ 
jjowenc^d  the  sapi^  ^piinji  9?  jnfulf  an^ 
irritation:  the  toys  assembled  to  beat  the 
Jiog,  and  the  men  and  women  tp  riague  tte 
Ch,risti^p.  It  is  impossible  for  lipe  to  de- 
^be  ttiej)ehaYipur  of  a^^^^  !wiips|H^y 
mischief  as  a  science,  and  eifult  p  tib^  mi-* 
geries  apd  rpipfortwnes  qf  f Ur  feUp^-cj^- 
tur^.  It  ip  suffidei]t  to  g^sf^T?  that  ^? 
r»fe^>  f^Pcity^  .^^d  f4J?^ticis?p.  w^igJi 
^ifinguish  the  Moprs  fr?^  t|ie.res]t  pf  Rigii^ 
^n^,  found  here  a  proper, ^ijbject  YfJ^^reqji  tp 
e^efpise  thjair  projpj^psities.  I  was  a  ^tr^nger^ 
1  was  unprotficted,  and  J  was  a  Cbrikiafi; 
each  of  these  circurastanpes  is  sufficient  to 
j3nyfi  eyery  spajrk  of  hiaiaanityfrom  fjhte  ^^ 
^^  JVfopr;  butvyhaiWr^ithfrn.,^^ 
ica?e,.werp  cpmWn^d  ifi  the  ^^iupe  pf rspp, 
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come  as  a  spy  into  the  country,  the  reader 
will  easily  imagine  that,  m  such  a  situation,  I 
had  every  thing  to  fear.  Anxious,  however, 
to  conciliate  favour,  and,  if  t>6ssible,  to  afford 
the  Moors  no  pretence  for  iH  treating  me,  I 
led^ily.  iioApilfe^  tvith  eveiy  fcbmmand,  anU 
^'tlehtly  l)6i^  eVcry  ihsiilt  \  fctat  tfever  did 
any  'perTod  of  my  life  pass  away  so  heavily: 
TrbM  %urin5fe  to  surtset,  was  I  obl^fed  to 
^^r,  with  ^n  uhruffled  cortteiiance,  the 
wMss  of  the  hidest  iavage^  on  earth. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

« 

Various  Occurrences  during  the  Author^ s  Con^ 
jinement  at  Benowm — i$  visited  by  some 
Moorish  Ladies. — A  Funeral  and  Wedr 
ding. — The  Author  receives  an  extrjaordi^ 
nary  Present  from  the '  Bride.  — -  Other 
Circumstances  illustrative  of  the  Moorish 
Character  and  Manners. 

jThe  Moors,  though  vely  indolent  them- 
selves, are  rigid  task-masters,  and  keep 
every  person  under, them  in  full  employ- 
ment. My  boy  Demba^was  sent  to  the  woods 
to  collect  withered  grass  for  All's  horses; 
and  after  a  variety  of  projects  concerning 
myself,  they  at  last  found  out  an  employment 
for  me;  this  was  no  other  than  the  respec- 
table office  of  barber.  I  was  to  make  my 
first  exhibition  in  this  capacity  in  the  royal 
presence,  and  ta  be  honoured  with  tjie  task 
of  shaving  the  head  of  the  young  prince  of 
Ludamar.  I  accordingly  seated  myself  upon 
the  sand,  and  the  boy,  with  some  hesitation. 
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sat  down  beside  me.  A  small  razor,  about 
three  inches  long,  was  put  into  my  hand, 
and  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  ;  but  whether 
from  my  own  want  of  skill,  or  the  improper 
shape  of  the  instrument,  I  unfortunately 
made  a  slight  incision  in  the  boy's  head, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  King  observing  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  I  held  the  razor,  coq- 
eluded  that  his  son's  head  was  in  very  im- 
proper hands,  and  ordered  me  to  resign 
the  razor,  and  walk  out  of  the  tent.  This 
I  considered  as  a  very  fortunate  circum- 
stance ;  for  I  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  to 
make  myself  as  useless  and  insignificant 
as  possible,  as  the  only  means  of  recover- 
ing my  liberty . 

March  i8.  Four  Moors  arrived  from 
Jarra  with  Johnson  my  interpreter,  having 
seized  him  before  he  had  received  any  inti- 
mation of  my  confinement;  and  bringing 
with  them  a  bundle  of  clothes  that  I  had 
left  at  Daman  Jumma's  house,  for  my  use 
in  case  I  should  retiu'n  by  *the  way  of  Jarra. 
Johnson  was  led  into  Ali's  tent  and  exa- 
mined ;  the  bundle  was  opened,  and  I  was 
sent  for,  to  explain  the  use  of  the  different 


articlfes.  I  IvaS  Hapl>y,  hoWeVer,  to  M  tffl^ 
iohnton  hk^  x:0mtnitteA  my  )pkpit6  totbi 
charge  of  one  of  Cahiiti'fe  t^Vtes.  Wii6h  I 
Md  Satisfied  All's  cliitoSity  rtsbectlttg  did 
different  artifclefe  ot  ^p^areU  the  buttSdle  was 
again  tied  Up,  knA  ^lit  into  k  large  cow-skm 
bag,  that  kodd  in  a  cottifet  oif  the  fent.  te 
ifame  evenihg  Ali  seht  three  ot  his  pfeopfe 
fo  inform  Wie,  that  there  were  inahy  diieves 
in.  ^he  HeighbdUrhbo'ci,  attd  that  to  prevent 
the  rest  bf  my  things  mth  Mti^  stoteh,  it 
Was  necessaty  tb  ctfnV^y  ttieSn  all  mto  1fe 
tcht.  ky  clothes,  instruments,  and  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  mfe,%ere  dcdoHingly 
carried  away;  arid  t^ugh  fliej  heat  aM 
dust  mad^  clean  linen  very  necessary  and 
refreshing,  I  could  not  procure  a  single  shift 
out  of  the  small  stock  I  had  brought  along 
with  me.  Ali  was  however  disappdnted^ 
by  not  finding  among  my  effects  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  amber  that  he  expected; 
biit  to  make  sure  dl^  every  thing,  he  sent 
the  same  pebple,  on  the  morning  followipg, 
to  examine  whether  1  had  any  things  con- 
cealed about  my  person.  iThey,  with  their 
usual  Vuderiess,  searched  every  part  of  my 
apparel^  and  stripped  me  of  all  my  gold, 
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amber^  my  watch,  and  one  of  my  pocket 
compasses :  I  had  fortunately,  in  the  night, 
buried  the  other  compass  in  the  sand ;  and 
this,  with  the  clothes  I  had  on,  was  all  that 
the  tyranny  of  Ali  had  now  Irft  me. 

The  gold  and  amber  were  highly  grati- 
fying to  Moorish  aviarice,  but  the  pocket 
compass  soon  became  an  object  of  supersti- 
tious curiosity.  Ali  was  very  desirous  to  be 
informed,  why  that  small  piece  of  iron,  the 
needle,  always  pointed  to  the  Great  Desert ; 
and  I  found  myself  somewhat  puzzled  to. 

* 

anwet  the  question.  To  have  pleaded  my 
ignorance,  would  have  created  a  suspicion 
that  I  wished  to  conceal  the  real  truth  from 
him ;  I  therefore  told  him,  that  my  mother 
resided  far  bey<Hid  the  sands  ofSahara,  and 
that  whilst  she  was  alive  the  piece  of  iron 
would  always  point  that  way,  and  serve  as 
a  guide  to  conduct  nie  to  her,  and  that  if 
she  was  dead  it  would  point  to  her  grave. 
Ali  now  looked  at  the  compass  with  re- 
doubled amazement;  turned Jt  round  and 
roimd  repeatedly;  but  observing  that  it 
always  pointed  the  ^ame  way,  he  took  it 
up  with  great  caution  and  returned  it  to 
me,  manifesting  that  he  thought  there  was 
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something  of  magic  in  k,  and  that  he  yrks 
afraid  of  keeping  so  dangerous  an  -instrti* 
ment  in  his  possession. 

March  2oth.  This  morning  a  council  of 
chief  men  was  held  in  Ali's  tent  respecting 
me :  their  decisions,  though  they  were  all 
unfavourable  to  me,  were  differently  related 
hy  different  persons.  Some  said  that  thqr 
intended  to  put  me  to  death ;  others,  that  I 
was  only  to  lose  my  right  hand ;  hut  the 
most  probable  account  was  that  which  I 
received  from  Ali's  own  son,  a  boy  about 
nine  years  of  age,  who  came  to  me  in  the 
evening,  and,  with  much  concern,  informed 
me  that  his  uncle  had  persuaded  his  father 
to  put  out  my  eyes,  which  they  said  resem- 
bled those  of  a  cat,  and  that  all  the  Bush- 
reen$  had  approved  of  this  measure-  His 
father,  hoW^er,  he  said;  would  not  put  the 
sentence  into  execution  until  Fatima  the 
queen,  who  was  at  present  in  tibe  north, 
had  seen  me. 

March  2  ist.  Anxious  to  kmw  my  de- 
stiny, I  went  to  the  king  iearly  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  as  it  number  of  Bushreens  were 
assembled,  I  thought  this  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  discovering  their  intentions^ 
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I  ther^oiie  b^n  by  b^;ging  his  permis- 
sion tp  return  to  Jarra;  which  was  flatly 
refused :  his  wife^  he  said,  had  not.  yet  seen 
me,  and  I  must  stay  until  she  came  to  Be^ 
nowm,  after  which  I  should  be  at  liberty  to 
depart ;  and  that  my  hors^»  which  had  been 
taken  away  from  me  the  iJay  aftw  I  arrived, 
should  be  again  restored  to  me.  Unsatis- 
factory as  this  answer  was,  I  was  forced  to 
appear  pleased ;  and  as  th^e  was  little 
hopes  of  iQaking  my  escape,  at  diis  season 
of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
heat,  and  the  total  want  of  water  in  the 
woods,  I  resolved  to  wait  patiently  until 
the  rains  had  set  in,  or  until  sojinemore  fa- 
vourable opportunity  should  present  itsdf; 
rrrbyt  hope  deferred  maheth  the  heart  sick. 
This  fci^ipus  procrastiBAtion  from  day .  to 
.49y,  and  the  thoughts  of  travdiing  thxx)u^ 
the  l^iTegro  kingdoms  in  the  rainy  season, 
«f  hich  >va3  now  fast  approadain^  nia<^  me 
very  liielaqcholy ;  supd  having  passed  a,  rest- 
less Bight,^  I  found  myself  attacked,  in  the 
ipoming^  by  a  smart  fever.  I  had  wrapped 
my^self  close  up  in  my  xloak,  with  a  view  to 
induce  perspiration,  and  was  asleep  When  a 
par^  of  Moors  entered  the  hut,  and  with 
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thdr  usual  ^  rudeness  pulled  the  cloak  from 
me.  I  made  signs  to  them  that  I  was  sick, 
and  wished  much  to  sleep;  but  1  solicited  in 
vain:  my  distress  was  m^er  of  sport  to 
them,  and  they  endeavoured  to  heighten  it 
by  every  means  in  their  power.  This  studied 
and  degrading  insolence,  to  which  I  was  con- 
stantly exposed,  was  one  of  the  bitterest 
ingredients  in  the  cup  of  captivity;  and 
often  made  life  itself  a  burthen  to  me.  In 
those  distressing  moments  I  have  frequently 
envied  the  situation  of  the  slave;  who,  amidst 
all  his  calamities,  could  still  possess  the  en- 
joyment of  his  own  thoughts ;  a  happiness 
to  which  I  had,  for  some  time,  been  a 
stranger.  Wearied  out  with  such  continual 
insults,  and  perhaps  a  little  peevisH  from 
the  fever,  I  trembled  lest  my  passion  might 
unawares  overleap  the  bounds  of  prudence^ 
and  spur  me  to  sonie  sudden  act  of  resent- 
ment, when  death  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  In  this  perplexity,  I  left  my 
hut,  and  walked  to  some  shady  trees  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  camp,  where  I  lay 
down.  But  even  here,  persecution  followed 
me ;  and  solitude  was  thought  too  great  an 
indulgence  for  a  distressed  Christian.    All's 
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sorts  with  a  number  of  liorsemen,  came 
galloping  to  the  place,  and  ordered  me  to 
rise  and  follow  them.  I  begged  they  would 
allow  me  to  remain  where  I  was,  if  it  was 
only  for  a  few  hours ;  but  they  paid  little 
attention  fo  what  I  said;  and  after  a  few 
threatening  words,  one  of  them  pulled  out 
a  pistol  from  a  leather  bag,  that  was  fast- 
ened to  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  and  pre^ 
senting  it  towards  me,  snapped  it  twice.  He 
did  this  with  so  much  indifference,  that  I 
really  doubted  whether  the  jMstol  was  loaded ; 
he  cocked  it  a  *  third  time,  and  was  striking 
the  flint  wijth  a  piece  of  steel,  when  I  begged 
them  to  desist,  and  returned  with  them  to 
the  camp.  When  we  entered  Ali's  tent, 
we  found  him  much  out  of  humour.  He 
called  for  the  Moor's  pistol,  and  amused 
himself  for  some  time  with  opening  and 
shutting  the,  pan ;  at  length,  taking  up  his 
powder  horn,  he  fresh  primed  it ;  and  turn- 
ing round  to  me  with  a  menacing  look, 
said  something  in  Arabic,  which  I  did  not 
understand.  I  desired  my  boy,  who  was 
sitting  before  the  tent,  to  inquire  what  Of- 
fence I  had  committed ;  when  I  was  in- 
formed that  having  gone  out  of  the  camp 
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without  All's  permission,  they  suspected  tJutfc 
I  had  scmie  design  of  ifmking  my  esci^; 
arid  that,  in  future,  if  I  was  seeii  wMiout 
the  skirts  of  the  camp,  orders  had  been  ^ven 
that  I  should  be  sfacA  by  the  first  person  that 
obsenred  rtie. 

In  the  afternoon  the  horizon,  to  the  east- 
ward, was  thick  and  hazy,  and  the  Moors 
prognosticated  a  sand  wind ;  which  accord^* 
i*igly  commenced  on  the  morniitg  follow- 
ing, and  lasted,  with  slight  intermissions, 
for  two  days.  The  force  <rf  the  wind  was 
not  in  itself  very  great :  it  was  what  a  sea- 
man would  hava  denominated  a  stiff' breeze; 
but  the  quantity  of  sand  and  dust  carried 
before  it,  was  such  as  to  darken  the  whole 
atmosphere.  It  swept  along  from  east  to 
west,  in  a  thick  and  constant  strftam,  and 
the  air  was  at  times  so  dark  and  full  of  sand, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  discern  the  neigh-^ 
bouriiig  tents.  As  the  Moors  always  dress 
their  victuals  in  the  open  air^  this  sand  fell 
iri  great  plenty  amongst  the  kouskous :  it 
readily  adhered  to  the  skin,  when  moistened 
by  perspiration,  and  formed  ar  cheap  and 
universal  hait  powdw.  The  Moors  wrap  a 
doth  round  dl^ir  face  to  prevent  them  from 
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inhaling  the  sand,  and  always  turn  their 
backs  to  the  wind  when  they  look  up,  to 
present  the  sand  falling  into  their  eyes. 

About  this  time,  all  the  women  of  the 
camp  had  their  feet,  and  the  ends  of  thdr 
fingers,  stained  of  a  dark  safiron  colour.  I 
could  never  ascertain  whether  this  was  done 
fix>m  motives  of  religion,  or  by  way  of  orna- 
ment.   The  curiosity  of  the  Moorish  ladies 
bad  been  very  troublesome  to  me  ever  since 
my  arrival  at  Benowm ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  S5th  (whether  from  the  instigation 
of  others,  or  impelled  by  their  own  ungo- 
vernable curiosity,  or  merely  out  of  frolic, 
I  cannot  afiirm)  a  party  of  them  came  into 
my  hut,  and  gave  me  plainly  to  understand 
diat  the  object  of  their  visit  was  to  ascer^ 
tain,  by  actual  inspection,  whether  the  rite 
of  circumcision  extended  to  the  Nazarenes, 
(Christians,)  as  well  as  to  the  followers  of 
Mahomet.   The  reader  will  easily  judge  of 
my  surprise  at  this  unexpected  declaration; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  proposed  scrutiny, 
I  thought  it  best  to  treat  the  business  jocu- 
larly.   I  observed  to  them,  that  it  was  not 
cust(»f»ary  in  my  country  to  give  ocular  de- 
nonstnition  in  such  cases,  before  so  many 
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beautiful  women ;  but  that  if  all  of  them 
would  retire,  except  the  young  lady  to 
whom  I  pointed  (selecting  the  youngest  and 
handsomest),  I  would  satisfy  her  curiosity. 
The  ladies  enjoyed  the  jest,  and  went  away 
laughing  heartily;  and  the  young  damsel 
herself  to  whom  I  had  ^iven  the  preference 
{though  ?hc  did  not  avail  herself  of  the  pri*» 
vilege  of  inspection),  seemed  no  way  dis-^ 
pleased  at  the  jcompliment ;  for  she  soon 
afterwards  sent  me  some  meal  and  niilk  for 
my  supper. 

March  fiSth.  This  morning  a  large  herd 
of  cattle  arrived  from  the  eastward ;  and 
one  of  the  drivers,  to  whom  Ali  had  lent 
my  horse,  came  into  my  hut  witii  the  1^ 
of  an  antelope  as  a  present,  and  told  me 
that  my  horse  was  standing  before  Ali's 
tent.  In  a  little  time  AH  sent  one  of  his 
slaves  to  inform  me,  that,  in  the  afternoon, 
I  must  be  in  readiness  to  ride  out  with  him» 
as  he  intended  to  shew  me  to  som^  of  his 
women. 

About  four  o'clock,  Ali,  with  six  of  his 
courtiers,  cgme  riding  to  my  hut,  and  tcdd 
me  to  follow  jhem,  I  readily  complied. 
But  here  a  new  difJicMlty  occurred :  the 
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Moca*s»  accustomed :  to  a  loose  anji  easy, 
dress,  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
apfsar^ice  ofrmy  nankeen  breeches^  wMch 
they  said: were  not  only  inelegant^ ibut,  oit 
account  ^f  their  tightn^s,/ ;  very  mdebent ; 
and  as  ^w  !tvas.;a:  ^iat,to,kdi^ 
dered  my  boy/rto^ariiig  ;0B)t  ttie  :l<^se  ql0afc 
yrhiqh  I  had)ftlwajys  wocn .  §ince  niy  arrival 
at  Benowwii  and  told  me  tip  wrap  it  close 
round  me>:!  !^e  visited  the  tents  of  four 

4 

difj^nt  ladiesy  at  every  one  of  which  I  was 
presented  with  !  a  l^owl  of  rnilk  and  water* 
All  theije  ladies  were  remaricaWy  corpulent, 
which  is  conadered  here  as  the  highest  mark 
of  Beauty.  Theiy  werfe  very  inquisitive,  and 
examined:  my  hair  and  skin  with  great  at- 
tention ;  but  affected  to  consider  me  as  a 
sort  of  inferior  being,  to  themsd vies,  and 
would  knit  their  brows,  and  seem  tO  shud- 
der, when  they  looked  at  the  whiteness  of 
my  skin.  In  the  course  of  this  evening's 
excursion,  my  dress  and  appearance  aiforded 
infinite  mirth  to, the  company,  who  galloped 
round  me  as  if  they  were  baiting  a.  wild 
animal ;  twirling  their  muskets  round  their 
heads,  and  exhibiting  various  feats  of  acti- 
vity and  horsemanship,  seemingly  to  display 
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Aeir  superior  prowess  over  a  misend^le 
captive, 

Hie  Moors  are  certainly  very  good  hoise- 
iben.  They  ride  without  fear;  their  sad« 
dies  being  high  bdbre  and-helund^  affcHd 
them  a  very  secure  seat ;  and  if  the^  chance 
to  fall^  the  whole  counGpy  is^  so  sc^t  and 
sandy^  that  they  are  ve^y  seldom  hurt. 
Their  greatest  pride;  and  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal amusements^  is  to  put  the  hcM'se  to  his 
full  speedy  and  then  stop  Mm  with  a  sud- 
den jerk,  so  as  frequently  to  bring  him  down 
upon  his  haunches*  Aii  always  rode  upon 
a  milk-white  horse,  with  its  tail  dyed  red. 
He  never  walked^  unless  When  he  went  to 
say  his  prayers ;  and  even  in  the  night,  two 
or  three  <  horses^  were  always  kept  ready 
saddled,  at  a. little  distance  from  his  own 
tent.  The  Moors  set  a  very  high  Value  upon 
their  horses ;  for  it  is  by  their  superior  fleet- 
ness,  that  they  are  enabled  to  make^so  many 
predatory  excursions  into  the  Negro  coun- 
tries. They  feed  them  three  or  four  times  a 
'  day,  and  generally  give  them  a  large  quan- 
,.tity  of  sweet  milk  in  the  evening,  which  the 
horses  appear  to  relish  very  much. 

April  3d,   This  forenoon  a  child,  which 
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had  hem  some  tuile  ^ckly,  died  in  the 
next  tent;  and  the  mother  and  relations 
immediately  began  the  death  howL  They 
were  joined  by  a  number  of  female  visi- 
tors^.wbo  came  on  purpose  to  assist  at  this 
melancholy  ooiioert.  I  had  no  oppcnturafy 
oSseemg  the  bifrialj^  which  is  generally  per- 
formed secretly  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  frequently  at  only  a  few  yards  distance 
from^  the  tent.  %  Over  the  grave,  they  plant 
one  particular  shrub;  and  no  stranger. is 
allowed  to  pluck  a  leaf,  or  evai  to  touch 
it ;  so  great  a  veneration  have  they  for  the 
dead. 

A^  7th.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  whirlwind  passed  through  the 
camp  with  such  violence  that  it  overturned 
three  tents,  and  blew  down  one  side  of  my 
hut.  These  whirlwinds  come  from  the  Great 
Desert,  and,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  are 
so  common,  that  I  have  seen  five  or  six  of 
them  at  one  time.  They  carry  up  quanti- 
ties of  sand  to  an  amazing  height^  which 
resemble,  at  a  distance^  so  many  moving 
pillars  of  smoke. 

The  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  upon 
a  dry  and  sandy  country,  makes  the  air 
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insufferably  hot.  Ali  having  robbed  me  of 
my  thermometer,  I  had  no  means  of  form- 
ing a  comparative  judgment;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  beams  of  the 
vertical  sun  are  seconded  by  the  iicorching 
wind  from  the  Desert,  the  ground  is  fre- 
quently heated  to  such  a  degree,  as  not  to 
be  borne  by  the  naked  foot ;  even  the  Ne- 
gro slaves,  will  not  run  from  one  tent  to 
another,  without  their  sandals.  At  this  time 
of  the  day,  the  Moors  lie  stretched  at  length 
in  their  tents,  either  asleep,  oY  unwilling  to 
move ;  and  I  have  often  felt  the  wind  so 
hot,  that  I  could  not  hold  my  hand  in  the 
current  of  air,  which  came  through  the  cre- 
vices of  my  hut,  without  feeling  sensible 
pain. 

April  8th.  This  day  the  wind  blew  from 
the  south-west,  and  in  the  night  there  was 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  accompanied-  with 
thunder  and  lightning. 

April  10th.  In  the  evening  theTabala, 
or  large  drum,  was  beat  to  announce  a  wed- 
ding, which  was  held  at  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tents.  A  great  number  of  people 
of  both  sexes  assembled,  but  without  that 
mirth  and  hilarity  which  take  pl^ce  at  a 
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N^TO  wedding :  h&re  was  neither  singing, 
nor  dancing;    nor  any  other  amusement 
that  I  could  perceive.     A  woman  was  beat- 
ing the  drum,  and  the  other  women  joining 
at  times  like  a  chonis,  by  setting  up  a  shriU 
scream ;  and  at  the  same  time,  moving  their 
tongues  from  one  side  of  the  mouth  to  the 
other  with  great  celerity.   I  was  soon  tired, 
and  had  returned  into  my  hut,  where  I  waij 
sitting  almost  asleep,  when  an  old  woman 
entered,  with  a  wooden  bowl  in  her  hand, 
and  signified  that  she  had  brought  me  a 
present  from  the  bride.     Before  I  could  re- 
cover from  the  surprise  which  this  message 
created,  the  woman  discharged  the  contents 
of  the  bowl  full  in  my  face.     Finding  that 
it  wa?  the  same  sort  of  holy  water,  with 
which,  among  the  Hottentots,  a  priest  is 
said  to  sprinkle  a  new  married  couple,  I 
began  to  suspect  that  the  old  lady  was  ac- 
tuated by  mischief,  or  malice ;  but  she  gave 
me  seriously  to  understand,  that  it  was  a 
nuptial  benediction  from  the  bride's  own 
person ;  and  which,  on  such  occasions,  is 
always  received  by  the  young  unmarried 
Moors  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  favour. 
This  being  the  case,  I  wiped  my  face,  and 
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sent  my  adcnowledgmoits  to  the  lady .  Hie 
wedding  drum  continued  to  beat^  and  the 
women  to  sing,  or  rather  whistle,  all  night 
About  nine  in  the  morning,  the  bride  was 
))rought  in  state  from  her  mother's  tent, 
attended  by  a  number  of  women  who  car- 
ried her  tent,  (a  preset  from  the  husband) 
some  bearing  up  the  poles,  others  holding 
by  the  strings ;  and  in  this  mann^  they 
inarched,  whistling  as  formerly,  until  they 
came  to  the  place  appointed  for  her  resi-. 
dence,  where  they  pitched  the  tent.  The 
busband  followed,  with  a  number  of  men 
leading  four  bullocks,  which  they  tied  to 
the  tent  strings  ;  and  having  killed  another 
and  distributed  the  beef  among  the  peopki 
die  ceremf^li^  wsas  concluded. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Occurrences  at.  the  Camp  continued. — /«/br- 
mation  collected  by  the  Author^  concerning 
Houssa  and^  Tombuctoo ;  and  the  Situation, 
of  the  latter. — The  Route  described  from 
Morocco  to  Benowni. — The  Authors  Dis^ 
tressfrom  Hunger. — AU  removes  bis  Camp 
to  tbe  Nortbtvard, — Tbe  Author  is  cariied 
Prisoner  to  tbe  new  Encampment^  and  is 
presented  to  Queen  Fatima. — Great  Distress 
from  tbe  Want  of  Water^ 

One  whole  month  had  now  ekpsed  3111162 
I  WRS  led  into  ca}^vity ;  durkig  which  time 

each  returning  day  brought  me  iresh  dis-- 
ttesses.  I  watched  the  lii^ring  course  of 
the^iin  with  anxiety^  and  biesised  his  even* 
ing  beams  as  th^  shed  a  yellow  lustre 
^oBg  the  sandy  floor  of  ray  hut;  for  it  was 
liieii  ithat  my  oppressors  left  me,  and  allowed 
Bie  to  pass  the  sultry  n^ht  in  solitude  and 
i^dEbction. 

Aboat  midnight^  a  bowlof  kouskous  with 
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some  salt  and  water,  was  brought  for  me 
and  my  two  attendants :  this  was  our  com- 
mon fare,  and  it  was  all  that  was  allowed 
^  us,  to  allay  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  sup- 
port nature  for  the  whole  of  the  following 
day:  for  it    is   to   be  observed,  that  this 
was  the  Mahomedan  Lent;   and  as   the 
Moors  keep  the  fast  with  a  religious  strict- 
ness, they  thought  it  proper  to  compel  me, 
though  a  Christain,  to  a  similaif  observance. 
Time,  however,   somewhat  reconciled  me 
to . my  situation :  I. found  that  I  could  bear 
plunger  and  thirst  better  than  I  expected; 
and  at  length,  I  endeavoured  to  beguile  the 
tedious  hours,  by  learnin^g  to  write  Arabic. 
The  people  who  came  to  see  me,  soon  made 
me  jfequaihlefd^'^ftH^ndre  ehaiiacterb;'  $nd  I 
discovered,  that  fey  engaging  thfeir  ktteiflfert 
in  this  way,  they  were  not  to  trwiWesome 
as  otherwise  they  wcmld  have  been :  mdeed, 
when  r  observed  any  person  whose  counted 
nance  I  thought  bore  malice  towards  ttie,  I 
made  it  a  rule  to  ask  him,  either  to  write 
in  the  sand  himself,  or  to  decipher  what  I 
had  already  written  l  and  the  pride  of  shew- 
ing his  superior  attainments,  generally  m- 
duced  him  to  comply  with  my  request. 
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April  14th.  As  Queen  Fatima  had  not 
yet  arrived.  All  proposed  to  go  to  the  north, 
and  bring  her  back  with  him ;  but  as  the  / 
place  was  two  days' journey  from  B^nowm^ 
it  was  necessary  to  have  some  refreshment 
on  the  road ;  and  Ali,  suspicious  of  those 
about  him,  was  so  afraid  of  being  poisoned,  ^ 
that  he  never  eat  any  thing  1but  what  was 
dressed  under  his  own  immediate  inspec- 
tion. A  fine  bullock  was  therefore  killed, 
and  the  flesh  bdng  cut  up  into  thin  slices, 
was  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  this,  with  two 
Ibags  of  dry  kouskous,  formed  his  travelling 
provisions. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  the  black  peo- 
ple of  the  town  ot  Benowm  came,  according 
to  their  annual  custpm,  to  shevs^jtheir  arms, 
apd  bring  .their  stipulated  trioute  of  com 
and  cloth.  They  were  but  badly  armed ; 
twenty-t\yo  with  muskets,  forty  or  fifty  with 
bows  and  arrows;  and  nearly  the  same 
number  of  ipcien  and  boys,  with  spears  only: 
they  arranged  themselves  before  the  tent, 
where  they  waited  until  their  arms  were 
exanyned  and  some  little  disputes  settled. 

About  midnight  on  the  16th,  Ali  departed 
quietly  from  Benowm,  accompanied   by  a 
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A^ril  rtltK.  fw^  tfays  rft*  tfe  ^ittf- 
tui*  df  An,  a  Sliet«dr  arrived  \Wth  ^Tt,  dfti 
ioftie  c«li^  abides  fiom  Wafet,  tJre  <;at^ 

Gf  «e  Idi^terii  6t  tSitod.  As  rite  ^«s  Hd 
teM  apjitofjiiated  ft*  teitt,  fie  todk  titr  ^ 
ifetfde  ift  tht  satflie  hui  vWtfr  hifc  ffe  lilted 
to*  be  a  wirfl  ihformed  than,  arii^  his  ic- 
(juaifitaftce  bc^li  whii  the  Arabic  and  Baffi- 
bdiifa  tdttgiifes,  ^H^bffoii  him  to  tt-avel,  vv# 
easfe  and  safety,  thixnigh  a  nnniftel'  <5f  icihg- 
iSdrtis  ?  fcfr  thohgh  his  pk(fe  df  itesidfenVfe  Was 
Walet,  he  had  visited  Houssa,  and  h^cf  lived 
aoftte  yeasfs  at  Tombticiod.  tJpdH  lify  in- 
quiring st>  parftdolaH^  abbirt  the  "distane* 
&ottt  Wafet  to  Toihbuctdtt,  he  a^ed  me  if 
I  interidfed  to  travel  thiit  way ;  a«d  being 
aiiswered  in  the  affirmative,  he  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  it  would  not  ito;  for  that 
Christians  were  looked  tip6n  th^re  as  the 
devil's  children,  and  ewettiies  to  (!hi^  F'rdphet 
From  him  I  learned  the  fbllo^vin^  particu- 
lars; that  Hoassa  MVias  the  Targest  town  he 
had  ever  seen :  that  Walet  was  laifger  than 
Tombuctbo;  but  being  remote  frbril  the 
Niger,  arid  its  trade  consisting  chiefly  S 
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tiit,  it  wttff  not  aa  mudi  Fesorted  to  by 
MraggCTs:  that  between  Benowmand  Walet 
ima  ten  days' joumey ;  liut  the  road  did  not 
lead  through  any  F^xm^x^le  towns^  atnd 
tas^reHers  svppofted  themselrea  by  purchase 
mg  milk  from  die  An^,  who  keep  t\mc 
herds  by  the  watering  plaoes:  two  of  thp 
days' joiimies  were  over  a  sandy'couiitpy^ 
iRotfaout  water.  From  Walet  to  Tombuctoo 
was  deven  da^  moro ;  but  vrater  was  move 
fiftitiftri,and  the  jeumey  was  usually  per- 
formed u|ion  bulioi^.  He  said  there  were 
many  Jews  at  Toraboctoo^  but  ^ti€f  all  spoke 
Andbic,  and  used  the  same  prayers  as  the 
lrfoors«  He  fueq^aently  pdnCed  his  band  to 
the  soudi-east  quarter,  or  rather  the  east 
by  south ;  obsoring,  that  Tombuctoo  was 
situated  in  that  direction ;  and  though  I 
Httde  l»rn  repeat  this  information^  again 
and  again^  I  never  found  him  to  vary  more 
than  half  a  pcmt/  which  was  to  the  soath- 
Waid. 

April  a4th.  This  morning  l^ereef  Sidi 
'Mahoined  Moora  Abulia,  a  native  of  Mo- 
mceo,  arrived  withiive  bullocks  loaded  with 
salt  He  had  formerly  resided  some  months 
at  Gibraltar/' -where  he  had  picked  up  as 
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much  English  as  enabled  him  to ;  mak? 
hitrvself  understood.  He  informed  me,A\ia^ 
he  had  been  live  months  in  coming  from 
Santa ,  £vui ;  but  that  great  part  of  the 
time  had  been  spent  in  trading.:  When  I 
requested  him  to  enumerate  the  days  em- 
ployed in  travelling  from  Morocco  to  Be- 
nowm,  he  gave  them  as  follows:— rto  Swera, 
three  days  ;  to  Agadier,  three ;  to  Jinikqn, 
ten;  to  Wadenoon,  four ;  to  Lakene^h,  five ; 
to  Zeeiriwin-zeriman,  five ;  to  Tisheet,  ten; 
to  Benowm,  ten ;  in  all  fifty  days :  but  tra- 
,  vellers  usually  rest  a  long  while  at  Jiniken 
and  Tisheet ;  at  the  latter  of  which  places 
they  dig  the  rock  salt/ which  is  so  great  an 
article  of  commerce  with  the  Negroes. 

In  conversing  with  these  Shereefs,  and 
the  different  strangers  that  resorted  to  the 
camp^  I  passed  my  time  with  rather  less 
uneasiness  than  formerly.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  dressing  of  my  victuals  was 
now  left  entirely  to  the  cafe  of  Ali's  slaves, 
over  whortl  I  had  not  the  smallest  control, 
I  found  myself  but  ill  supplied,  worse  even 
than  in  the  fast  month ;  for  two  successive 
nights  they  neglected  to  send  us  our  accus- 
tomed meal,  and  though  my  boy  went  to  a 
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.,  small  Negro  town  near  the  camp,  and 
begged  Vvith  great  diligence  from  hut  to 
hut,  he  could  only  procure  a  few  halidfuls 
of  ground  nuts,  which  he  readily  shared 
with  itie.  Hunger,  at  first,  is  certainly  a 
very  painful  sensation ;  but  when  it  has 
continued  for  some  time,  this  p^  is  suc- 
ceeded by  languor  and  debility;  in  which 
case,  a  draught  of  water,  by  keeping  the 
stomach  distended,  will  greatly  exhilarate 
the  spirits,  and  remove  for  a  short  time 
every  sort  of  uneasiness.  Johnson  andDemba 
were  very  much  dejected.  They  lay  stretched 
upon  the  sand,  in  a  sort  of  torpid  slumber; 
and  even  when  the  kouskous  arrived,  I 
found  some  difficulty  in  awakening  them. 
I  felt  no  inclination  to  sleep,  but  was  af- 
fected wjth  a  deep  convulsive'  respiration, 
like  constant  sighing ;  and,  what  alarmed 
me  still  more,  a  dimness  of  sight,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  faint  when  I  attempted  to  sit  up. 
These  symptoms  dkl  riot  go  off  until  some 
time  after  I  had  received  nourishment. 

We  had  been  for  some  days  in  ^aily 
expectation  of  All's  return  from  Saheel 
ipx  the  north  country)  with  his  wife  Fa- 
tima.    In  the  meanwhile  Mansong,  King  of 
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Bambarra^  as  I  haverefadsd  in  CSuifitef  VM. 
Iiad  sent  to  AH  for  a  |»rty  of  hone  ta 
^^ssiat  In  stoi^ning  Gedingeoma.  Wtlh  tfeis 
demand  AH  had  not  onty  naftised  to  conpfy^ 
but  had  treated  <3ie  menengets  MfMi  grait 
haughtmess  and  contempt;  upon  which  Mflm^ 
song  gave  up  all  thoughts  ei  takii^  the 
to^n,  and  prepai^ed  to  chastise  Aii  for  his 
contumacy. 

Things  were  in  this  situation  inhm,  on 
the  s^h  <^  Aprils  a  messeiiger  arrived  at 
fienowm  with  the  disagreeable,  intdHgeitte 
that  titt  Bambarra  army  was  appnoachiog 
the  fjxmtiers  of  Ludamar*  t'hts  direw  ^ 
wIk)W  Qouatry  into  confusion ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  All's  son  with  about  twenty  horsi^ 
men  anived  at  Benowm.  Ue  ordered  all  tll« 
catde  to  be  driven  away  immediately,  idl  the 
tents  to  be  struck,  and  the  peoj^  to  hold 
themselves  in readkiess to departat daylight 
the  iiext  morning. 

April  3Qth.  At  day breal^  the  whole  camp 
was  in  motion.  The  bi^gage  W4s  aaem^ 
upon  bullocks,  the  two  tent  pe^s  beir^ 
|d?iped^ne  on  i^ch  ^de,  and  the  dtieiVBt 
wooden  artidbs  of  the  tent  dtsiMbtlted  ia 
HH^ibaniieri;  the  tent  eloth  wafl  thnm^ 
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9i  pfefffdmltf  ^consttiioibnv  jaad  a  canopy 
^ojihidtar  ilhlMi  icom  the  ^iffi.  We  px^ 
(XfiA^.to  ithe  noidmrard  ucitil  neon,  when 
tbe  kangV^SQii  ordered  the  vAkAe  ^<impany, 
eflcceptitwoite^te,  to  enter  a  tfWck  law  wood, 
avhti:^!  was  upon  our  right.  I  was^sent  along . 
wiflittfae  two  tents,  and' arrived  in  the  even^ 
mg  at  a  Nj^^  towin  called  tEaranI :  hpie^ 
iM  pitohed^^e  it^nts  in  an  open  place,  at  no 
great  distance  £7om  the  town. 

The  i^iiT^  and  confusion  w&ich  intended 
tbis  ^feoampment,  pnevtented  the  slaves  from 
drcssingithe  usual  quantity  of  victuals;  and 
le^tfidr  dry  provisionsishould  be  exhausted 
before  they  reached  their  place  of  desrtina^ 
tion,  (i3r  as  yet  none  but  Ali  and  the  chief 
meniinew  whith^  we  were  going,)  they 
thoi^ht  proper  to  make  me  observe  th^ 
day  as  a  day  of  iasting. 

Mzy  wt.  As  I  had  some  reason  ^o  sus^ 
pect  that  this  day  was  al^so  tp  be  congidared 
as  a  &st,  I  went  in  the  mori^^  to  the 
Nqppo  tcywn  of  Farani,  and^  b^ged  sofhtf 
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;^i£%hfaoQThac^;  These  hospitftble  ipeofik 
ij§Mi^'\Qdli^  upon  by  the  Modnkas  jan  ab^eet 
♦<fclce'<yf  slaves,  and  are  treated  accxjrdirlglj^. 
'  Two  of  All's  hoowhold  slaves,  a  nmn  and 
ca  woman,  who  had  come  along  with  the 
two  tents,  went  thia  morning  to  water  the 
cattla  from  the  town  wells,  at  which  there 
began  to  be  a  great  scardty.  When  the. 
Negrq  women  observed  the  cattle  approach- 
ing, they  took  up  their  pitchers  and  ran 
with  all  possible  haste  towards  the  town, 
but  before  they  could  enter  the  gate,  they 
were  stopped  by  the  slaves,  who  compelled 
them  to  bring  back  the  water  they  had 
drawn  for  their  own  familieSj  and  empty  it 
into  the  troughs  for  the  cattle.  When  this 
was  exhausted,  they  were  ordered  to  draw 
water  until  such  time  as  the-cattle  haAall 
drank;  and  the  woman  slave  actually  broke 
two  Avooden  bowls  over  the  heads  of  the 
black  girls,  because  they  were  somewhat 
dilatory  in  obeying  her  commands. 

May  3d.     We  departed  from. the  vici- 
nity of  Farani,  and  after  a  circuitous- route 
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He  seemed  much  pleased  with  my  coming; 
shdok  hands  with  me,  and  inforswd  hb 
wife  that  I  was  the  Christian.  She  was  a 
woman  of  the  Arab  cast,  with  long  black 
\mT,  and  remarkably  corpulent.  She  ap^  • 
peared  at  first  rather  shocked  at  the  tliought 
of  having  a  Christian  so  near  her:  but  when 
I  had  (by  means  of  a  Negro  boy,  who  spo^e 
•  the  Mandingo;  and  Arabic  tongues)  an- 
swered a  great  many  questions,  which  her 
cnriosity  suggested,  respecting  the  countiy 
■  of  the  Christians,  she  seemed  more  at  ease, 
and  presented  me  with  a  bowl  of  milk; 
which  I  considered  as  a  very  favourable 
-  omen.  -   . 

The  heat: was  now  ajmost  insufferable; 
all  nature  seemed  sinking  under  it.  The 
distant  country  presented  to  the  eye  a  dreary 
.  expanse  of  sand,  with  ar  few  stimtej  trees 


^  hungry  p«ttle  Hkfed  a^  4^^m;thei^ 
^jimsy  while  th9  C9a»^  aqdgfifi^  faplped-^ 
tfae  ^scanty  folii^e.  Th^  M^ci^  of  ipniRr 
{PMjs  gnmer  liooe  than  lat  B^ikWh*  I^ 
Oad^H^bt  the  wedls  w£iie  .^powdpd  wii|hifp$- 
tle,  Win^imd ^gktlng  wi^ ea«c;h  <if(ber# 
icaine,at  the  trov^is :  ^iKcefsiye  tbirat  gnuie 
BMtcvjr  of  ^em  fiiariQue;  .<^bens,  bm^  ^ 
wrea^  to  ceniteobd  for  the  wjater,  i^^^^VQiiiied 
:t<y  qu«aoh  tfeeir  thirst  hy  devouKlQg  iMie 
blade  ^ttd  Ax>m^egiittel$jiear4he:Wi^; 
which  .they  46d  wiith  ^;eat  ^^wii^^^^iMii^ 
St  wuts  oom^ioDiy  &!ta}itd  itheiB^ 

TUs  gr»t  scarpiiy  c^  w«Cer  im»  ifk  te* 
vei^y  jby  all  ^ ^pieopIe<<tf  itheoaAQ^,  anii 
hy  none  m^^  ^tianmpgUi;  jfcar  ihiwgh  addi 
alloiwed  me  «  akin  for  .contamiBg  >¥«<Hr, 
and  Ea^nia,  once  or  tuvifl^ginfe  ^me  a  AwU 
•Aupfdy/when  I  was4n  disitneaa^yet  auch' was 
llus  ibadbaroua  di^x>sition  df  i^-Mpott  at 
the  iw^,  that,  wfa«fi  toy  boy  attemirtied  to 
fill  the  skin,  he  commonly  received  a  sound 
drtthbinglbr  his;  presumption.  Ey&ff^  me 
was  ajstoaithed  ihat'  the  alaKe  of  a  £htas&an 
shoiUd  Attempt  to  draw  vivater  from  .weUs 
wbidi>had' hean  <  dtisrihv^  theifi9llowees.i)f!idie 


V 


Btofixet  This  treatment^  at  length,  m 
Jbi^^ene4  the  boy;  tfaflt  I  helieye  ihe  woiiU 
sooner  h^^ffe  p&n^bei  with  thnrst^  than  at>- 
tiHnil^ted  ^ain  ta  fill  the  skin*;  hethecefiwe 
contented  iiimself  With  heggiqg  water  fiem 
theNe^pro  slaves  that  attended  the  caApi; 
and  I  rf(rfiowed  his-exainple ;  butwkk  very 
jndifievent  sucOess  f  for  though  I  let  ^lo  op^ 
portuni^  dip,  a^nd  vfos  very  urgent  in  mff 
solicitations^  hoth  to  the  Moors  and  the 
K^p^es^  I  was  but  ill  su^ied^  and  it^ 
gently  passed  the  night  in  the  situation  of 
JoRtaJus.  No  sooner  had  I  shut  my  eyee;, 
tiuih  fancy  would  convey  me  to  the  streams 
and  rurers  4>f  my  native  land :  there,  as  I 
wand^ed  along  the  verdant  brink;,  I  sur^ 
veyed  the  clear  stream,  with  transport,  and 
hastened  to  swallow  the^elightful  draught  >; 
*— but  alas !  disappointment  awal^ened  me^ 
aod  I  found  mysdf  a  lonely  captive,  ,perish«> 
iijg  of  thirst  amidst  the  wilds  of  Africa ! 

One  night,  having  solicited  in  vain  icr 
water  at  the  camp,  and  being-quite  feverish, 
I  resolved  to  try  my  fertone  art  the  wdls, 
which  were  about  half  a  anile  ^Idstant  from 
the  camp.  Aecordingly^  I  set  out  about 
IQidnpght,  and  J^ting,  guided  by  -the  lowing 


^ 
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of  the  cattle,  soon  arrived  at  the  place; 
where  I  found  the  Moors  very  busy  draw- 
ing water.  I  requested  permission  to  drink, 
Tjut  was  driven  away  with  outrageous  abuse. 
Passing,  however,  from  one  well  to  another, 
1  came  at  last  to  one  where  there  was  only 
an  old  man  and  two  boys.  I  made  the  same 
request  to  this  man,  and.  he  immediately 
drev^  me  up  a  bucket  of  water;  but,  as  I 
was  about  to  take  hold  of  it,  he  recollected 
that  I  was  a  Christian,  and  fearing  that  his 
bucket  might  be  polluted  by  my  lips,  he 
dashed  the  water  into  the  trough,  and  told 
me  to  drink  from  thence.  Though  this 
trough  was  none  of  the  largest,  and  three 
cows  were  already  drinking  in  it,  I  resolved 
to  come  in  for  my  share;  and  kneeling 
down,  thrust  my  head  between  two  of  the 
cows,  and  drank  with  great  pleasure,  until 
the  water  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
cows  began  to  contend  with  each  other  for 
the  last  mouthful. 

In  adventures  bf  this  nature  I.  passed  the 
sultry  month  of  May,  during  which  ifo 
material  change  took  place  in  my  situation. 
Ali  still  considered  me  as  a  lawful  prisoner; 
and  Fatima,  though  ^he  allowed  me  a  larger 
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quantity  of  victuals  than  I,  had  been  accus^ 
tomed  to  receive  at  Benowm,  had  as  yet 
said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  my  release. 
In  the  meantime  the  frequent  changes  of 
the  wind,  the  gathering  clouds,  and  distant 
lightning,  with  other  appearances  of  ap?- 
proaching  rain,  indicated  that  the  wet  sea- 
son was  at  hand ;  when  the  Moors  annually 
evacuate  the  country  of  the  Negroes,  and 
return  to  the  skirts  of  the  Great  Desert 
This  made  me  consider  that  my  fate  wais 
drawing  towards  a  crisis,  and  I  resolved  to 
wait  for  the^ent  without  any  seeming  un- 
easiness ;  but  circumstances  occurred  which 
produced  a  change  in  my  favour,  more  sud- 
denly than  I  had  foreseen,  or  had  reason  to 
expectv  The  case  was  this :  'the  fugitive 
Kaartans,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Luda- 
mar,  as  I  have  related  in  Chapter  VII L 
finding  that  the  Moors  were  about  to  lejaye 
them,  and  dreading  the  resentment  of  their 
own  sovereign,,  whom  they  had  so  basely 
deserted,  offered  to  treat  vvith  Ali,  for  two 
hundred  Moorish  horsemen,  to  cp^pperate 
with  thjem  in  an  effort  to  expel  Daisy  from 
Gedingooma;  for  until  Daisy  should  be 
vanquished,  or  humbled,  they  considered 


^ 


tteit  ^tv^  eo^  neither  i^titfii  t^i^itm^ 
tfre  towns,  nor  Rte  in  setfttrffy  !tt  any  of 
lite  neigBboiifing'  ^ingdotxid.  Willi  a  view 
tb  extoif  trion^  ftron  these  people,  by  means 
of  this  treaty,  AK  liispsrtdied  hiffson  to  Jamr, 
and  prep8tt«!  to  fc^w  him  In  tfie  eotirse  of 
a  fe^  da3rs^.  TfiSs  was  aw  opportunity  of  too 
great  consequence  to  me,  to  be  n^ectctf. 
I  Immediately  ap^fed  to  Fatima  (who,  I 
found,  had  tire  difef  directbn  in  ziU  zfhki 
of  state)^  and  bc^ed  her  interest  t(4th  M, 
to  g^e  me  permisstcm  to  accompany  Mm  to 
jarra.  Tht^  iiequest,  after  some  hesitation, 
was  favourably  reeaved.  FatSma  looked 
kindly  on  me,  and,  I  betiare,  was  at  length 
tasoved  with  companion  towards  me.  My 
huntflies  were  brought  from  the  large  cow-^ 
skin  bag  tftiat  stood  m  the  comer  of  Air's 
tent,  and  1  wa»  orcfered  to  explain  the  use 
of  the  diflfefenf  articles,  and  shew  the  me- 
ihod  of  patting  on  the  boots,  stockings,  2%.; 
With  aH  which  I  cheerfully  compKed,  and 
was  tokl  Aat,  in  tiie  course  of  a  few  issys, 
I  shoitfd  be  at  fifaerty  to  depart. 

BeBeving,  therefore,  that  I  should^  cer* 
ftdnly  find  themeans  of  escaping  from  Jara, 
tf  I  shoftld  onpe  get  thither ;  1  now  fwely 


indidged  the  j^asiiiig  liope  that  rjiy  cap- 
tivi^  would  SOCHI  terminate;  and  hapi»ly 
not  having  been  disappointed  in  this  idea, 
I  shall  pause,  in  this  pkic^  t»  collect  and 
bring  into  one  point  of  view  such  observa* 
ti&tts  dn  the  j^footfsh  <^ti^^acfei^  mid  coUtifiy, 
Mi  h£td  fk>  iah:  iSpp(9HHrAt^  of  intrwkidng 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

i  * 

»  * 

Cfmfmnit^g  some  further  miscellaneous  Re- 

^ctions  -on   tb^  Moorish  Characters  and 

Manners.  —  Observations   concerning  the 

Great  Desert^  ks  Animals^  zvild  and  do- 

mestic,  &c.  &c.  ,    * 

1  HE  Moors  of  this  part  oF  Africa  are  di- 
vided into  many  separate  tribes ;  of  which 
the  most  formidable,  according  to  what  was 
reported  to  me,  are  those  of  Trasart  and  II 
Braken,  which  inhabit  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Senegal  river.  The  tribes  of  Gedumah, 
Jafnoo,  and  Ludamar,  though  not  so  nume- 
rous as  the  former,  are  nevertheless  very 
powerful  and  warlike;  and  are  each  go- 
verned by  a  chief,  or  king,  who  exerdses 
absolute  jurisdiction  over  his  own  horde, 
without  acknowledging  allegiance  to  a  com- 
mon sovereign.  In  time  of  peace,  the  em-' 
ployihent  of  the  people  is  pasturage.  The  . 
Moors,  indeed,  subsist  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of 
their  cattle;  and  are  always  in  the  extreme 
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of  either  gluttony  or  abstinence.  ^  In  conse- 
quence oiF  the  frequent  and  severe  fists 
which  their  religion  enjoins,  and  the  toil- 
some journies,  which  they  sometimes  under- 
take across  the  Desert,  they  are  enabled,  to 
bear  both  hunger  and  thirst  with  surprising 
foititwde;  but  whenever  opportunities  occur 
of  satisfying  their  appetite,  they  generally 
devour  more  at  one  meaL  than  would  serve 
an  European  for  three.  They  pay  but  little 
attention  to  agriculture;  purchasing  their 
corn,  cottons^cloth,  ^nd  other  necessaries, 
from  the  Negroes,  in  exchange  for  salt, 
\yhiqh  they  dig  from  the  pits  in  the  Great 
pesert. 

The  natural  barrenness  of  the  country  is 
such,  that  it  furnishes  bqt  few  .materials  for 
;  inanufacture.  The  Moors  hpwever  contrive 
to  weave  a  strong  cloth,  with  which  they 
, cover ^ their  tents;  the  thread  is  spun  by 
their  women,  from  the  hair  of  goats ;  and 
they  prepare  the  hides  of  their  cattle,  so  as 
to  furnish  saddles,  bridles,  pouches,  and . 
other  articles  of  leather.  They  are  likewise 
sufficiently  skilful,  to  convert  tlie  native 
iron,  which  they  procure  from  the  Negroes, 
jintp  spears  and  knives,  and  also  into  pots 
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for  boiling  their  food ;  but  their  sabres  and 
other  weapons^  as  well  as  their  fire-arms 
and  ammunition^  tliey  purchase  from  the 
Europeans,  in  exchange  for  the  Negro  slaves 
which  they  obtain  in  their  predatory  exctu:- 
sions.  Their  chief  commerce  of  this  kind 
is  with  the  French  traders^  on  the  Senegal 
river. 

The  Moors  are  ri^d  ]^f  ahomedans^  and 
possess^  with  the  bigotry  and  superstition, 
all  the  intolerance  of  their  sect.  They  have 
no  mosques  at  Benowm^  but  perform  their 
devotions  in  a  sort  of  open  shed^  or  inclosure 
made  of  mats.  The  priest  is,  at  the  same 
time,  schoolmaster  to  the  juniors.  His  pu- 
pils assemble  every  evening  before  his  tent; 
where  by  the  light  of  a  large  fire  made  of 
brush-wood  and  cow's  dung,  they  are  taught 
a  few  sentences  from  the  Koran^  and  are 
initiated  into  the  principles  of  their  oeed. 
Their  alphabet  differs  but  little  from  that 
in  Richardson's  Arabic  Grammar.  They 
always  write  with  the  vowel  points.  Their 
priests  even  affect  to  know  something  of 
foreign  literature.  The  priest  of  Benowm 
assured  me,  that  he  could  read  the  writings 
of  the  Christians :  he  shewed  me  a  number 
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erf  barbarous  characters,  which  he  asserted 
were  the  Roman  alphabet ;  and  he  produced 
another  specimen,    equally    unintelligible, 
which  he  declared  to  be  the  Kdllam  il  Indi^ 
or  Persian.    His  library  consisted  of  nine 
volumes  in  quarto ;  most  of  them,  I  believe, 
were  books  of  religion;    for  the  name  of 
Mahomet  appeared  in  red  letters,  in  almost 
every  page  of  each.  His  scholars  wrote  their 
lessons  upon  thin  boards ;  paper  being  too 
expensive  for  general  use.   The  boys  were 
diligent  enough,  and  appeared  to  possess  a 
considerable  ^hare  of  emulation ;  carrying 
their    boards  slung  over  their  shoulders, 
when  about  their  common  employments. 
When  a  boy  has  committed  to  memory  a 
few  of  their  prayers,  and  can  read  and  write 
certain  parts  of  the  Koran,  he  is  reckoned 
sufficiently  instructed ;  and  with  this  slen- 
der stock  of  learning,  commences  his  career 
of  life^  Proud  of  his  acquirements,  he  sur- 
veys with  contempt  the  unlettered  Negro ; 
and  embraces  every  opportunity  of  display- 
ing Ws  superiority  over  such  of  his  country- 
men, as  are  not  distinguished  by  the  same 
accomplishments. 
The  education  of  the  girls  is  neglected 


\, 
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altogether:  mental  accomplishments  are  but 
little  attended  to  l)y  the  women ;  nor  Is 
the  want  of  them  considered  by  the  men  as 
a  defect  in  the  female  character.  They  are 
regarded,  I  believe,  as  an  inferior  species  of 
animals ;  and  seem  to  be  brought  up  for  rio 
other  purpose,  than  that  of  administering 
to  the  sensual  pleasures  of  their  imperious 
masters.  Voluptuousness  is,  therefore,  c6n- 
sidered  as  their  chief  accomplishment,  and 
slavish  submission  as  their  indispensable 
duty. 

'  The  Moors'  have  singular  ideas  of  femi- 
'nine  perfection.  The  gracefulness  of  figure 
and  motion,  and  a  countenance  enlivened 
by  expression,  are  By  no  means  esserttial 
points  in  their  standard  :  with  thefti,  corpu- 
lence and  beauty  appear  to  be  terms  nearly 
synonymous.  A  woman,  of  even  moderate 
pretensions,  must  be  one  who  cannot  walk 
without  a  slave  under  each  arm  to  support 
lier;  and  a  perfect  beauty  is  a  load  for  a 
camel.  In  consequence  of  this  prevalent 
taste  for  unwieldiness  of  bulk,  the  Moorish 
ladies  take  great  pains  to  acquire  it  early 
in  life;  and  for  this  jpurpose,  many  of  tKie 
young  girls  are  corapeUed'by  their  mothers 
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^  deydur  ^  gre^t  quantity  of  kouskous,  and 
4xmk  a  large  bowl  of  camel's  milk  every 
looming.  It  is  erf  no  importance  whether 
the  gjrl  has  an  appetite  or  not;  the  kouskou* 
and  milk  must  be  swallowed ;  and  obedience 
m  frequently  enforced  by  blows.  I  have 
sean  a  poor  girl  sit  crying,  with  a  bowl 
at  her  lips,  for  more  than  an  hour ;  and  her 
mother,  with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  watching 
her  all  the  while,  and  using  the  stick  with«=- 
out  mercy,  whenever  she  observed  that  her 
daughter  was  not  swallowing :  this  singular 
practice,  instead  of  producing  indigesticm 
and  disease,  sopn  covers  the  yoiing  lady 
.ivith  that  degree  of  plumpness,  which,  in 
,^e  eye  of  a  Mopr,  is  perfection  itself. 

As  the  Moors  purchase  all  their  clothing 

frooi  the;  Negroes,  the  woraep  are  forced  to 

be  very  economical  in  the  article  of  dress. 

Jn  general*  they  content  themsfelves  wifii  a 

.^a.d  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  wrap- 

'pod  round  the  middle,  and  hangs  down  like 

a  petticoat,  almost  to  the  ground :  to  the  up- 

per  part  of  this,  are  sewed  two  square  pieCesri 

one  before,  and  the  other  behind,  which 

are  fastened  together  over  the  shoulders. 

The  he?ul-dress,  is  cpmrnonly  a  bandage  of 
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cotton  cloth,  with  some  parts  of  it  broader 
than  others,  which  serve  to  conceal  the  face 
when  they  walk  in  the  sun ;  frequently,  how- 
ever, when  they  go  abroad,  they  veil  them- 
selves from  head  to  foot. 

The  employment  of  the  women  varies, 
according  to  their  degrees  of  opulence.— 
Queen  Fatima,  and  a  few  others  of  high 
rank,  like  the  great  ladies  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  pass  their  time  chiefly  in  conversing 
with  their  visitors,  performing  their  devo- 
tions, or  admiring  their  charms  m  a  looking 
glass.  The  wpmen  of  inferior  class  em- 
ploy themselves^  in  different  domestic  duties. 
They  are  very  vain  and^  talkative;  and 
when  any  thing  puts  them  out  of  humour, 
they  commonly  vent  their  anger  upon  their 
female  slaves,  over  whom  they  rule  with 
srevere  and  despotic  authority ;  which  leads 
me  to  observe,  that  the  condition  of  these 
popr  captives  is  deplorably  wretched.  At 
daybreak,  they  are  compelled  to  fetch  wat«: 
from  the  wells,  in  large  skins  called  ^/r&w; 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  brought  water 
enough  to  serve  the  family  for  the  day,  as 
well  as  the  horses  (for  the  Moors  seldom 
give  their  horses  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
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wells),  they  are  then  €fmployed  in  pound- 
ing the  corn,  and  dressing  the  victuals.  This 
being  always  done  in  the  open  air,  the  slaves 
are  exposed  to  thev  combined  heat  of  the 
sun^  the  sand,  and  the  fire.  In  the  intervals, 
it  is  their  business  to  sweep  the  tent,  churn 
the  milk,  and  perform  other  domestic  offices. 
With  all  this  they  are  badly  fed,  and  often- 
times cruelly  punished. 

The  men's  dress  among  the  Moors  of 
Ludamar,  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
Negroes  (which  has  been  already  described,) 
except  that  they  have  all  adopted  that  cha- 
racteristic of  th^  Mahomedah  sect,  the  tur^ 
ban;  which  is  heie  universally  made  of 
white  cotton  cloth.  Such  of  the  Moors  as 
have  long  beards,  display  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pride  arid  satisfaction,  as  denoting 
an  Arab  ancestry.  Of  this  number  was  Ali 
himself;  but  among  the  generality  of  the 
people,  the  hair  is  short  and  bushy,  and 
universally  black.  And  here  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  that  if  any  one  circum- 
stance excited  ^  among  them  favourable 
thoughts  towards  my  own  person,  it  was 
my  beard ;  which  was  now  grown  to  an 
enormous  length,  and  was  always  beheld 
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with  approbation  or  envy.  I  believe  iii  mjr 
conscience,  they  thought  it  too  good  a  beard 
for  a  Christian. 

The  only  diseases  which  I  observed  to 
prevail  among  the  Moors,  Were  the  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  dysentery:  for  the  cure 
of  which,  nostrums  are  sometimes  admini- 
stered  by  their  old  women;  but,  in  general, 
nature  is  left  to  her  own  operations.  Men- 
tion vvas  made  to  me  of  the  small-pox,  as 
being  sometimes  very  destructive ;  but  it 
had  not,  to  my  knowledge,  nutde  its  appear^ 
ance  in  Ludamar  while  I  was  in  captivity. 
Thsit  it  prevails,  however,  among  sotae 
tribes  of  the  Moors>  and  that  it  is  frequently 
conveyed  by  them  to  the  Negroefe  in  tfee 
southern  states,  I  Was  assured,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Laidley;  who  also  informed 
me,  that  the  Negroes  on  the  Gambia  prac-^ 
tise  inoculation. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice,  as 
far  as  I  had  opportunities  of  observing^  was 
prompt  and  diecisive.  For,  although  civil 
tights  were  but  little  regarded  in  Ludamar, 
it  was  necessary,  when  crimes  were  com* 
imitted,  that  examples  should  sometimes  be 
made.   On  such  occasions,  the  offender  was 
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tobiight  before  AH,  who  pronounced,  of  his 
sole  authority,  what  judgment  he  thought 
proper.  But  I  understood  that  capital  pu* 
nishment  was  seldom  or  never  inflicted,  ex- 
ception the  Negroes. 

Although  the  wealth  of  the  Moors  ccrn^ 
sists  chiefly  in  their  numerous  herds  of 
cattle ;  yet,  as  the  pastoral  life  does  not 
afibrd  full  employment,  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  perfectly  idle,  and  spend  the  day 
in  trifling  conversation  about  their  horses, 
or  in  laying  schemes  of  depredation  on  the 
Negro  villages. 

The  usual  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
indolent,  is  the  King's  tent ;  where  great 
liberty  of  speech  seems  to  be  exercised  by- 
the  company  towards  each  other;  while  iii 
speakirfg  of  their  chief  they  express  but  one 
ojMnion.  In  praise  of  their  sovereign,  thejr 
are  unanimous.  Songs  are  composed  in  his 
honour,  which  the  company  frequently  sing 
in  concert;  but  they  are  s6  loaded  with 
gross  adulaticin,  that  no  mart  but  a  Moorish 
despot,  could  hear  them  without  blushing. 
The  king  is  distinguished  by  the  fineness 
of  his  dress :  which  is  composed  of  blue 
cotton  cloth,  brought  from  Torabuctoo,  oi* 
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vrhite  linen  or  muslin  from  Morocco.  He 
has  likewise  a  larger  tent  than  any  other 
person,  with  a  white  doth  over  it ;  but,  in 
his  usual  intercourse  with  his  subjects,  all 
distinctions  of  rank  are  frequently  forgotten* 
He  sometimes  eats  out  of  the  same  bowl 
with  his  camel  driver,  and  reposes  himself 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  upon  the  $ame 
bed.  The  expences  of  his  government  and 
household  are  defrayed  by  a  tax  upon  his 
Negro  subjects,  which  is  paid  by  every 
householder,  dther  in  corn,  cloth,  or  gold 
dust;  a  tax  upon  the  different  Moorish 
Korrees,  or  watering  places,  which  is  cohi- 
monly  levied  in  cattle ;  and  a  tax  upon  ail 
merchandize  which  passes  through  the  king- 
dom»  and  is  generally  collected  in  kind.  But 
a  ccMisiderable  part  of  the  king's  levenue 
arises  from  the  plunder  of  individuals.  The 
Negro  inhabitants  of  Ludamar,  and  the  tra- 
velling merchants,  are  afraid  of  appealing 
rich;  for  Ali,  who  has  spies  stationed  in  the 
difl^rent  towns,  to  give  him  information 
ccwricerning  the  wealth  ot  his  subjects,  fre- 
quently invents  sopfie  frivolous  plea  for  seiz- 
ing their  property,  and  reducing  the  opUlont 
to  a  level  with  their  fellow  citizens. 
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Of  the  number  of  All's  Moorish  subjects 
I  had  no  means  of  forming  a  correct  esti- 
mate. The  military  strength  of  Ludamar 
consists  in  cavalry.  They  are  well  mounted, 
and  appear  to  be  very  expert  in  skirmishing 
and  attacking  by  surprise.  Every  soldier 
furbishes  his  own  horse,  and  finds  his  ac- 
coutreoients,  consisting  of  a  large  sabre,  a 
douUe.  barrelled  gun,  a  small  red  leather 
bag  for  holding  his  balls,  and  9  powder  horn 
slung  over  the  shoulder.  He  has  no  pay, 
nor  any  remuneration  but  what  arises  from 
plunder.  This  body  is  not  very  numerous, 
for  when  Ali  made  war  upon  Bambarra,  I 
was  informed  that  his  whole  force  did  not 
exceed  two  thousand  cavalry.  Theyconstih 
tute,  however,  by  what  I  could  learn,  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  his  Moorish  sub-^ 
jects.  The  horses  are  very  beautiful,  and 
a6  highly  esteemed,  that  the  Negro  princes 
will  sometiAies  give  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
slaves  for  one  horse. 

Ludamar  has  for  its  northern  boundary, 
the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara.  From  the  best 
inquiries  I  could  make,  this  vast  ocean  of 
sand,  which  occupies,  so  large  a  space  in 
Northern  Africa,  may  be  pronounced  almost 
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destitute  cff  inhiabitants ;  exce|^  wh^sre  the 
scanty  vegetation  which  appears  in  certdil 
spots,  aflbrds  pasturage  for  the  flocks  of  9 
few  miserable  Arabs,  whp  wander  form  one 
welt  to  another.  In  other  pkces,  where  the 
supply  of  water  and  pasturage  is  ntore 
abundant,  small  parties  of  the  Moors  have 
taken  up  their  residence.  Here  they  live^ 
in  independent  poverty,  secure  from  the 
tyrannical  government  of  Barbary.  Biit  the 
greater  part  of  th&  Desert,  being  totally 
destitute  of  Wfiter,  is  seldom  visited  by  any 
human  being;  unleiss  where  the  trading 
caravans  trace  out  their  toilsome  and  danr 
gerous  route  across  it..  In  some  parts  of  tfai5 
extensive  waste,  the  ground  is  covered. with 
low  stunted  shrubg,  which  serve  as  \mi^ 
marks  for  the  caravans,  and  furnish  the 
camels  with  a  scanty  forage.  In  other  partg 
the  disconsolate  wanderer,  wherevear  te 
fturns^  sees  nothing  around  him  but  avast 
interminable  expanse  of  sand  and  sky;  a 
gloomy  and  barren  void,  where  the  eye  &ids 
DO  particular  object  to  rest  upon,  and  the 
^mind  is  fill^  with  painful  apprehensic^is  of 
rperrshing  with  thirst.  **  Surrounded  by  this 
dreary  solitucte,  the  traveller  $€»s  the  dead 
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bodies  of  birds^  that  the  violrace  of  the 
wind  has  brought  from  happier  regions ;  and 
as  he  ruminates  on  the  fearful  length  of  his 
)emaining  passage,  listens  with  horror  to 
tiie  voice  of  the  driving  blast;  the  only 
'sound  that  int^rupts  the  awful  repose  d£ 
the  Desert/'* 

The  few  wild  animals  which  inhabit  these 
melancholy  regions,  are  the  antelope  and 
the  ostrich ;  their  swiftness  of  foot  enabling 
them  to  reach  the  distant  watering-places. 
On  the  skirts  of  the  Desert,  where  water  is 
more  plentiful, ^refbiiind  lions,  panthers, 
elephants,  and  wild  boars. 

Of  domestic  animals,  the  only  one  that 
tan  endure  the  fatigue  of  crossing  the  De- 
sert, is  the  cameL  By  the  particular  con- 
formation of  the^  stomach,  he  is  enabled  to 
Carry  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  ten  or 
twelve  days ;  his  broad  and  yielding  foot,  is 
Well  adapted  for  a  sandy  country ;  and  by 
a  singular  motion  of  His  upper  lip,  he  picks 
Ihe  smallest- leaves  from  the  thorny  shrubs 
of  the  Desert  as  he  passes  along.  The  camel 
is,  therefore,  the  only  beast  of  burthen 
employed  by  the  trading  caravans,  which 
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traverse  the  Desert  in  ciifferent  directions, 
from  Barbary  to  Nigritia.  As  this  useful 
and  docile  creature  has  been  sufiiciendy 
described  by  systematical  writers^-  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  enlarge  upon  his  pro- 
perties* I  shall  only  add,  that  his  Resh, 
though  to  my  own  taste  dry  and  unsavoury, 
is  preferred  by  the  Moors  to  any  other; 
and  that  the  milk  of  the  female  is  in  uni- 
versal esteem,  and  is  indeed  sweet,  pleasant, 
and  nutritive^ 

I  have  observed  that  the  Moors,  in  their 
complexion,  resemble,  the  Mulattoes  of  the 
West  Indies;  but  they  have  something  un- 
pleasant in  their  aspect,  which  the  Mulattoes 
have  not  I  fancied  that  I  discovered  in  the. 
features  of  most  of  them,  a  disposition  to- 
wards crlielty  and  low  cunning;  and  I 
could,  never  contemplate  their  physiognomy 
without  feeling  sensible  uneasiness.  From 
the  storing  wildness  of  their  eyes,  a  stranger 
would  immediately  set  them  down  as  a 
nation  of  lunatics.  The  treachery  and  ma- 
levolence of  their  character,^  are  manifested 
in  their  plundering  excursions  against  the 
Negro  villages.  Oftentimes,  'without  the 
smallest  provocation,  and  sometimes,  under 
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the  fairest  professions  of  friendship,  they 
will  suddenly  seize  upon  the  Negroes'  cat- 
tle, and  even  on  the  inhabitants  themsdves. 
The  Nfigroes  very  seldom  retaliate.  The 
enterprizing  boldness  of  the  Moors,  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and,  above  aH 
the  supa'ior  fleetness  of  theii^  horses,  make 
them  such  formidable  enemies,  that  the 
petty  Negro  states  which  border  upon  the 
Desert,  are  in  continual  terror  while  the 
Moorish  tribes  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  are 
too  much  awed  to  think  of  resistance. 

Like  the* roving  Arabs,  the  Moors  fre- 
qiwntly  remove  from  one  place  to  another, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  or  the 
convenience  of  pasturage.  In^  die  month  of 
February,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  scorches 
up  every  sort  of  vegetation  in  the  Desert, 
they  strike  their  tents,  and  approach  the 
Negro  country  to  the  south ;  whei^  they 
reside  until  the  rains  compience  in  the 
month  of  July.  At  this  time,  having  pur- 
chased corn,Nand  other  necessaries  from  the 
Negroes,  in  exchange  for  salt,  they  ag^iin 
depart  to  the  northward,  and  continue  in 
the  Desert  until  the  rains  are  over,  and  that 
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part  of  the  eonntiy  becomes  burnt  up  and 
barren. 

This  wandering  and  restless  way  of  life, 
while  it  inures  them  to  hardships,  strength- 
ens, at  the  same  time,  the  bonds  of  tfieir 
jittle  society  J  and  creates  in  them  an  aver- 
sion towards  strangers,  which  is  almost  in- 
surmountable.  Cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  civilized  nations,  and  boasting  an  ad* 
vantage  over  the  Negroes,  by  possessing, 
though  in  a  very  limited  degree,  the  know- 
ledge X>{  letters,  they  are  at  once  the  vainest 
and  proudest,  and  perhaps  the  most  bigotted, 
ferocious,  and  intolerant  of  all  the  nations 
on  the  earth ;  combining  in  their  charact^, 
the  blind  superstition  of  the  Negro,  with  the 
ravage  cruelty  and  trdichery  of  the  Arab. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  had 
never  beheld  a  white  man  before  my  arrival 
at  Benowm  :  but  they  had  all  been  taught 
to  r^ard  the  Christian  name  with  incon- 
ceivable abhorrence, and  to  consider  it  nearly 
as  lawful  to  murder  a  European,  as  it  would 
be  to  kill  a  dog.  The  melancholy  fate  of 
Major  Houghton,  and  the  treatment  I  ex- 
perienced during  my  confinement  anaong 
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them,  will,  I  trust,  serve  as  a  warning  to 
future  travellers  to  avoid  this  inhpspitable 
district.  ^ 

The  reader,  may  probably  have  expected 
from  me  a  more  detailed  and  copious  sfccouftj: 
of  the  manners,  customs,  superstitions,  and 
prejudices,  of  this  secluded  and  singular 
people :  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  wretchedness  of  my  situation  among 
them,  aQbrded  me  but  few  opportunities  of 
collecting  information.  Some  particulars, 
however,  might  be  added  in  this  place ;  but 
being  equalUy  apoficable  to  the  Negroes  of 
the  southward,,  they  wiU  appear  in  a  sub- 
sequent page. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

All  departs  for  yarra,  and  the  Author  allowed 
to  follow  bim  thither. — The  Author* sfaitb^ 
ful  Servant^  Demba^  seized  by  AWs  Order, 
and  sent  back  into  Slavery — AH  returns  to 
bis  Camp,  and  permits  the  Author  to  remain 
at  Jarra,  who,  thenceforward,  meditates 
bis  Escape. — ^Daisy,  King  of  Kaarta,  ap^ 
proaching  with  his  Army  towards  Jarra, 
the  Inhabitants  quit  the  Town,  and  the 
Author  accompanies  them  in  their  Flight. 
— lA  Party  cf  Moors  overtake  bim  at 
Queira. — He  gets  away  from  them  at  Day^ 
break : — is  again  pursued  by  another  Party ^ 
and  robbed ;  but  finally  effects  his  Escape, 

xIaving,  as  hath  been  related,  obtained 
permission  to  accompany  Ali  to  Jarra,  I 
took  leave  of  Queen  Fatfma,  who  with  much 
grace  and  civility,  returned  me  part  of  my 
apparel  r  and  the  evening  before  my  depar- 
ture, my  horse,  with  the  saddle  and  bridle, 
were  sent  me  by  All's  order, 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fiSth  of  May, 
■I  departed  from  the  camp  of  Biihaker,  acr 
compahied  by  my  tvs^o  attendants,  Johnson 
and  Demba,  and  a  number  of  Moors  on 
:horseback;  Ali,  with'  about  fifty  horsemen, 
having  gone  privately  from  the  camp  during 
the  night.    We  stopped  about  noon  at  Fa- 
rani,  and  were  there  joined  by  twelve  Moors 
riding  upon  camels,  and  with  them  we  pro- 
peeded  to  a  watering-place  in  the  woods> 
where  we  overtook  Ali  and  his  fifty  horse- 
men. They  were  lodged  in  some  low  shep- 
herds* tents  near  the  wells.    As  the  com-^ 
pany  was  numerous,  the  tents  could  sdarcely 
accommodate,  us  all ;  and  I  was  ordered  to 
sleep  in^  the  open  space^  in  the  centre  pf  the 
tents,  where  overy  one  might  observe  my 
je(K)tions.  Dfuring  th6  night,  there  was  much 
iljghtning  fi-om  the  north-east ;  and  about 
dayrbreak  a  very  heavy  sand-wind  com- 
iQj^nced,  which  continued  with  great  vio- 
lence uptil  four    in  the  afternoon.    The 
qi^antity  of  sand  which  passed  to  the  west- 
ward in  the  course  of  this  day,  must  have 
been  prodigiously  gre^t.   At  times  it  was 
unpossible  to  look  up ;  and  the  cattle  were 
po  tormented  by  the  particles  lodging  in 
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their  eaxs  and  eyes,  that  they  ran  about  like 
mad  creatures,  and  I  was  in  xtontinual  dan- 
ger of  being  trampled  to  daath  by  them.  * 
May  2bth. '  Early  in  tJie  morning  i: the 
Moors  ^saddled  their  hbrses,  and  Ati's^  chief 
slave  ordered  Dfie  to^et  in  readiness.  In  k 
litrie  time  the 'same. messenger  returned, 
and  taking'  my  hoy  by  the  shoulder,  tcid 
him  in  the  Mandingo- language,  ttiat  "Ali 
was  to  be  his  master  in  future;"  and  then 
turning  to  me,  ^<  the  business  is  -settled  at 
last  (said  he)  ;  the  boy,  and  every  thing  but 
your  horse,  goes  back  to  Bubaker ;  bat  you 
may  take  the  old  fool  (meaning  Johnson 
the  interpreter)  with  you  to  Jarra/'  I  ma(te 
him  no  answer;  but  being  shocked  beyond 
description  at  the  idea  of  losing  the  pocar 
boy,  I  hastened  to  All,  who  was  at  break- 
fast before  his  tent,  surrounded  ^by  many  of 
his  coartiei^.  I  told  Mm  (perhaps  in  ratlier 
too  passionate  a  strain,) /that  whatever  im- 
prudence I  had  been  guilty  of,  in  ^'coming 
iQto  his  country,  I  thought'  I  had  already 
been  sufficiently  punished  for  it;  by  fefeirig 
so  long  detained ;  and  then  plundered  of  all 
my  little  property ; '  which,  however,  gave 
me  no  uneasiness^  when  cerapared  -widi 
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what  he  had  jast  now  done  to  me..    I  ob- 
served^ that  the  •  boy  which  he  had  now 
fseij&ed  upm^  was  not, a  slave^and  had  been 
.ftccua^d  of  no  offence:  he  was  indeed  one  of 
ray  attt^dahts  •;  and  his  iaithful  services  in 
^tb^tsc^on,  had  procured  him  his  freedom : 
his  fidelity^  and  attajcdiment  had  madie  him 
follow  me  inta  my  present  sitiiation ;  and 
^as  he  looked  up  to  me  for  protection^  I  could 
not  see  him  deprived  of  his  liberty^  without 
.teinoQstrating  against  such  ran  act/  as  the 
hei^:  oC  o^uelty  aad  injustice;   Ali  made 
no  reply ^.biit  wirti  a  haughty  air  and  raalig- 

n^t  smile,  told  his  interpreter,  that  if  I 
:did  not  mount  njy  horse  immediately,  he 

would  isend.  me  back  likewise.  There  is 
:  «>mething  in  the  frown  of  a  tyrant  whidi 

rouzes  the  most  secret  emotions  of  the  heart : 

I  coidd  ijtot  suppress  my  feelings ;  and  for 

onee  entertained  an  indignant  wish  to  rid 

the  world  of  such  a  monster. 

Poor.  Demba  was  riot  le^s  affected  than 

mysdf  ;>  he.had. formed  a  strong  attachment 
.towards. me,  and  had  a  cheerfulness  of  dis- 
-^posation,  which  1  often  beguiled  the  tedious 
.  JiouRS  -  of  captivity  :  he  was  likewise  a  pro- 

ficientin  the  Bambarra  tongue,  and  promised  > 
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on  that  account  to  be  of  great  utility  to  me 
in  future.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
any  thing  favourable  to  humanity^  fix>m 
people  who  are  strangers  to  its.  dictate. 
So  having  shaken  hands  with  this  unfor- 
tunate boy,  and  blended  my  tears  with  his, 
assuring  him,  however^  that  I  would  do  ray 
utmost  to  redeem  him,  I  saw  him  led  off 
by  three  of  All's  slaves,  towards  the  camp 
at  Bubaker. 

When .  the  Moors  had  mounted  their 
horses,  I  was  ordered  to  follow  them ;  and 
after  a  toilsome  journey  through  the  woods, 
in  a  very  sultry  day,  we  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon at  a  walled  village,  called  Doombam ; 
where  we  remained  two  days,  wailSng  for 
the  arriv^  of  same  horsemen  from  the 
northward. 

On  the  jst  of  June  we  departed  from 
Doombani  towards  Jarra.  Our  company 
now  amounted  to  two  hundred  men,  all  en 
horseback ;  for  the  Moors  never  us:e  irfan- 
try  in  their  wars.  They  aj^jeared  capable 
of  enduring  great  fatigue;  but  from  their 
total  want  of  discipline,  our  jounrey  to  Jarra 
was  more  like  a  fox-chase^  than  the  marct^ 
of  an  army.  > 
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At  Jarra,  I  took  up  my  lodging  at  the 
house  of  my  old  acquaintance.  Daman  Jum- 
ma;  and  informed  him  of  every  thing  that 
had  befallen  me.  I  particularly  requested 
him  to  use  his  interest  with  Ali,  to  redeem 
my  boy,  and  promised  him  a  bill  upon  Dr. 
Laidley,  for  the  value  of  two  slaves,  the 
moment  he  brought  him  to  Jarra.  Daman 
very  readily  undertook  to  negociate  the  bu- 
siness ;-  but  found  that  Ali  considered  the 
boy  as  my  principal  interpreter,  and  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  him,  lest  he  should 
fall  a  second  time  into  mv  hands,  and  be 
instrum^tai  in  conducting  me  to  Bambarra, 
Ali  therefore  put  off  the  matter  from  day 
to  day ;  but  withal  told  Daman,  that  if  he 
wished  to  purchase  the  boy  for  himself,  he 
should'  have  him  thereafter,  at  the  common 
price  of  a  slave ;  whiph  Daman  agreed  to 
pay  for  him,  whenever  Ali  should  send  him 
to  Jarra.  x 

The  chief  object  of  Ali,  in  this  journey 
to  Jarra,  as  I  have  already  related,  was  to 
procure  money  from  such  of  the  Kaartans 
as  had  taken  refuge  in  his  country.  Some 
of  these  had  solicited  his  protection,  to  avoid 
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the  horrors  of  war  ;  but  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  them  were  dissatisfied  men,  who 
wished  the  ruin  of  their  own>jSovereign. 
These  people  no  sooner  heard  that  the  Bam- 
baiTan  army  had  returned  to  Sego  without 
subduing  Daisy,  as  was  generally  expected, 
than  they  resolved  to  make  a  sudden  attack, 
themselves  upon  him,  before  he  could  recruit 
his  forces,  which  were  now  known  to  be 
much  diminished  by  a  bloody  campaign, 
and  in  great  want  of  provisions.   With  this 
view,  they  solicited  the  Moors  to  join  them> 
and  offered  to  hire  of  Ali  two  hundred  horse- 
men ;  which  Ali,  with  the  warmest  profes- 
sions of  friendship,  agreed  to  furnish,  upcm 
condition  that  they  should  previously  supjdy 
him  with  four  hundred  head  of  cattle,  two 
hundred  garments  of  blue  cloth,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  beads  and  omam^its. 
The  raising   this  impost   somewhat  per- 
plexed them ;  and  in  order  to  procure  the 
cattle,  they  persuaded  the  king  to  demand 
one-half  the  stipulated  number  from  the 
people  of  Jarra ;  promising  to  replace  them 
in  a  short  time.  Ali  agreed  to  this  proposal, 
and  the  same  evening  (June  ad)  the  drum 
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was  sent  through- -the town;  and  the  crier 
announced  that  if  any  person  suffered  his 
^o^tle  to  go  into  the  woods,  the  nekt  morn- 
ing, before  the  king  had  chosen  his  quotia 
of  them,  his^  house  should  be  plundered,  and 
his  slaves  taken  froni  him.  The  people  dared 
not  disobey  the  proclamation;  and  next 
morning  about  two  hundred  of  their  best 
cattle  were  selected,  and  delivered  to  the 
MoOrs:  the  full  complement  was  niade  up 
afterwards,  by  means  equally  unjust  and 
arbitrary.  • 

June  8th.   In  the  afternoon,  Ali  sent  his 
chief  slave  to  inform  me,  that  he  was  at)out 
to  return  to  Bubaker ;  but  as  he  would  only 
st^  there  a  few  days,  to  keep  the  approach- 
ing festival  (^jRin/za  Salee),  and  then  returh 
toJarra,  I  had  permission  to  remain  with 
-Daman  until  his  return.  This  was  joyful 
news  to  me ;  but  I  had  experienced  io  many 
disappointments,  that  I  \^as  iinWilling  to 
indulge  the  hope  of  its  being  true,  until 
Johnson  came  and-  told  me  that  Ali,  with 
part  of  thfe  horsemen,  were  actually  gone 
from  the  town,  and  tihat  the  rest  were  to 
:  foflow  him  in  the  morning. 
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June  9th.  Early  in  the  moming,^he  re- 
mainder of  the  Moors  departed  from  tbe 
town.  They  had,  during  their  stay,'CO!nr 
mitted  many  acts  of  robbery ;  and  t\us 
morning,  with  the  most  unparalleled  auda- 
city, they  seized  upon  three  girls,  who  were, 
bringing  water  from  the  wells',  and  carried 
them  away  into  slavery. 

The  anniversary  of  Banna  Sake,  at  Jana, 
very  well  deserve*  to  be  called  a  festival. 
The  slaves  were  all  finely  clad  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  householders  vied  with 
each  other  in  providing  large  quantities  of 
victuals,  which  they  distributed  to  all  thdr 
Yieighbours,  with  the  greatest  profusion: 
hunger  Was  literally  banished  from  the  town: 
man,  woman,  and  child,  bond  and  free,  all 
had  as  much  as  they  could  eat. 

June  12.  Two  people,  dreadfully  wound- 
edi  were  discovered .  at  a  watering-place,  in 
the  woods ;  one  of  them  had  just  breathed 
his  last,  but  the  other  was  brought  alive  to 
Jarra«  On  recovering  a  little,  he  informed 
the  people,  that  he  had  fled  through  the 
^  woods  from  Kasson;  that  Daisy  had  made 
war  upon  Sambo,  the  king  of  that  country; 
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4iad  surpfrisfid  three  of  his  towns,  and  put 
alj,  the  .inhabitants  to  the  s>yord.  He  enu- 
merated fey  name,  many  of  the  friends  of 
the  Jarra  people,  who  had  been  murdered  in 
Kassbn.  This  intelligence  made  the  death- 
howl  universal  in  Jarra,  for  the  $pace  of 
two  days. 

.  This  piece  of  bad  news  was  foUowecJ  by 
another,  not  less  distressing.  A  number  of 
runaway  slaves  arrived  from  Kaarta  on  the 
14th,  and  reported  diat  Dai§y,  hsaving  re- 
ceived information  concerning  the  intended 
attack  upon  hini,  was  about  to  visit  Jarra. 
This  made  the  Negroes  call  upon  Ali  for 
the  two  hundred  horsemen,  which  he  was 
to  furnish  them,  according  to  engagement 
J3ut  Ali  paid  very  little  attention  to  their  re- 
monstrances; and  at  last  plainly  told  them, 
tlmt  bis  cavalry  were  otherwise  employed. 
The  N^oes,  thus  deserted  by  the  Moors; 
and  fully  ^apprised » that  the  "king  of  Kaarta 
would  shew  thera  as  little  clemency,  as  he 
had  shewn; the  inhabitants  of  Kasson,  re- 
solved, to  coUect  all  their  forces>  and  hazard 
a  battle,  before  the  king,  who  was  now  in 
.  great  dis^tre^S;  for  y^nt  of  pro  visions^  should 
.become,  top  powerful  for  them.  They  there- 
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fore  assembled  about  eig^t  haridred  efFectiv€f* 
men  m  the  whole;  and  with  the^  they  ©o- 
tered  Kaarta,  on  the  evening  of  tfte  l8th<^ 
June. 

•  June  19.  TWs  morning  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  south-west;  and  about  two  o'clodc 
in  the  afternoon  we  had  a  heavy  tornado, 
or  thunder  squall/ accom|>anied  with  win, 
which  greatly  revived  the  face  of  nature,  and 
gave  a  pleasant  coolness  to  the  air*  This 
was  the  first  rain  that  had  fallen  for  many 
months. 

As  every  attempt  to  redeem  my  boy  had 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful,  and  in  all  pro- 

* 

lability  would  continue  to  prove  so,  whibt 
I  remained'  in  the  country;  I  found  that  it 
*was  necessary,  for  me  to  come  to  some^de- 
termination  concering  iny  own  safely j  before 
the  rains  should  be  fully  set  in;  for  my 
IandkH*d,  seeing  na  likelihood  of  being  paid 
for  his  trouble,  b^gan  to  wish  mg  away; 
and  Johnson,  my  interpreter,  refusing  to 
proceed,  my  situi^tion  became  very  perplesr 
ing.  If  I  ccnitlAiied  where  J  Was,  I  foresaw 
that  I  must  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the  barba- 
^rity  of  the  Moors ;  and  y^t  if  I  wartt  forward 
Tsingly,  it  was  evideA  tlat  I  :must  susta^ 
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great  difficulties,  both  from  the  want  of 
meaasrtatf  purchase  .the  ©ecesisarics  of^  life^ 
grid  of  an  iiitfirpreter  to  make  myself  im-^ 
derstood.  .  On  the  other  hand^  to  return  to 
England  without  accomplishing  the  object 
of  my  mission,  was  worse  than  either.  :d[ 
therefore  determined  to  avail  ifiy^elf  of  th* 
first  opportriiMty  of  escaping,  and  to  proceed 
directly  for  Bambairm,.  as  ^oon  as  the  rains 
had  set  in  foe  a  few  dayg^  so  as  to  afford  me 
the  certainty  of  findimg  water:  in  the  woods* 
Such  was  my  'situation,  whtri,  on  tht 
e^tening  of  the  24/ii  of  June;  I  wto  startled 
by  the  report  of  some  mu&kets  dose  to  the 
tonvn^iand  inquiring  the  reason^  was  in^ 
lormed  diat  the  Jarra  army  had  seturndd 
from  fighting  Dahyi,  and  thkt  tiiis  firing 
Was  fay  way  of  rgoipirig.  icHowever,  when 
tHe  cMef  mert  of  the:  town:  had  assembled^ 
tfnd  heard  a  full  detail  .afjdfse  uexpeditioi^ 
they  were  by  no  mesaihs  ^'eiie^  rfrohi  thrar 
trntsaiinesst  on  Daisy's  acc(^ntj  Tfae,debeitt> 
till  Moo^s  having  di-awn  bade  frdm  the  lumM 
led€ra<^,  After  being  hired  by  the  N^rae% 
greatly.dfepWited  the  msiirgentsr  wha,  iin- 
stead  6f  fihdiiig  Daisy  with  a  f<p!w,friends  con^ 
ceated  irtithe  Mrung  fbrtiies^'of iGl^dingoo^^ 
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had  found  him  at  a  town  nekr  Joka,  in  the 
open  country,  surrounded  by  so  numerous 
an  army,  that  every  attempt  to  attack  hmj 
was  at  once  given  u^ ;  and  the  confederates 
only  thought  of  enriching  themselves,  by  the 
plunder  of  the  small  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  accordingly  fell  upon  one 
of  Daisy's  towns,  and  carried  off  the  whole 
of  the^  inhabitants  ;  but  lest  intelligence  of 
this  might  reach  Efeisy,  and  induce  him  to 
cut  off  their  retreat,  they  returned  throi^h 
tht  woods  by  night,  bringing  with  them  tihe 
slaves  and  cattle  which  they  had  captured. 

June  26th.  This  afternoon,  a  spy  froni 
Kaarta,  brought  the  alarming  intelligence 
that  Daisy  had  taken  Simbing  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  would  be  in  Jarra  some  time  in  the 
course  of  thei  ensuing  day.  A  number  of 
people  were  iifamedintdy  stationed  oh  the 
tops  of  the  rocke,  todJn  the  different  past 
'sag^Si  leading  ;i]!itQ  the)  town,  to  give  early 
irifcelligaice  of 'Daisy 'b.  motions,  Mid  tfes 
•womai  r  set  about'  making  :  the ;  nec^slary 
preparations  for  quitting  the  town  .as  soc«> 
as  possible.  Tbey  coritinuisd.;beat(ng  corn> 
and  packing  up  different  cuticles,  during  tljQ 
flight;  and'  early  in  th^  mornihgi  OWll^ 
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one  half  of  the  townspeople  took  the  road 
for  Bambarra,  by  the  way  of  Deena. 

Their  departure  was  very  affecting :  the 
women  and  children  crying ;  the  men  sullea 
and  dejected.;  and  all  of  them  looking  back 
with  regret  on  their  native  town,  and  aa 
the  wells  and  rocks,  beyond  which  their 
ambition  had  never  tempted  them  to  stray, 
and  where  they  had  laid  all  their  plans  of 
future  happiness ;  all  o  f  which  they  were* 
now  forced  to  abandon,  and  to'i^ek  shelter 
among  strangers. 

June  271I1.  About  ^eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  we  were  alarmed  by  the  centinelsi 
who  broiight  information  that  Daisy  was  on 
his  march  towards  Jarra,  and  that  the  con- 
federate  army  had  fled  before  him  without 
firing  a  gun.  The  terror  of  the  townspk)ple 
on  this  occasionjs  not  easily  to  be  described* 
- — ^Indeed,  the  screams  of  the  women  an4 
children,  and  the  great  liurry  and  confusion 
that  every  where  prevailed,  made .  me  sus-^ 
pect  that,  the  Kaartans  had  already  entered 
the  town;  and  although  I  had  every  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  Daisy's  behaviour  to  me 
when  I  was  at  Kemmoo,  I  had  no  wish  tx> 
expose  myself  to  the  mercy  of  his  armyi 
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lv!»  mJghf ,  in  the  general  confusion^  ims- 
take  me  for  a  Moor.  I  therefore  mounted 
my  horse,  and  t^kkig  n  large  bag  of  corn 
before  me,  rode  slowly.along  with  the  towns- 
people, until  we  reached  ^  fqot  of  a  rocky 
hiU,  wtere-I  dismounted,  and  drove  my  horse 
up  before  md.  When  I  had .  reached  tiie 
summit^  I  ^at  d6wn,  and  having  a  full  view 
of  the  town,  and  the  neighbouring  countiy,^^ 
could  wA  help  lamenting  the  situation  of 
the  poor  inhabitants,  who  were  thronging 
after  me,  driving  their  shi^p,  coWs>  goats, 
^;  ^nd  carrying  a^  scanty  portion  of  pro* 
yUkos,  and  a  few,  clothes.  There  was  a 
gueat  ncftse  and  crying  every  where  upon 
the  road}  for-  inany  agfed  people  and  chil* 
drea  ,vvere :  iinaUe  to  walk,  aiid  these,  with 
flie.aick,  were  obliged  tO;  be  carried,  other^ 
wise  they  must  have  been  left  to  certain 
<festruc^3on.        :  - 

K  About  five  o'clock  we  anived  at  a  small 
iarra,  i^elonging  to  the  Jarra  people,  called 
Kadeeja;  and  her6  I  found  Daman  and 
Jolmson  employed  in  filling  laige  -bags  s& 
com,  to  ;be  carried  upon,  Inillocks,  to  saerve 
as  provisions  for  Paraan's  family  on  the 
road. 
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June  £8th.  At  daybreak,  we  depai^ted 
from  Kadeeja ;  and,  having  passed  Troon- 
goomba,  without  stopping,  arrived  in  the 
afternoon  ^t  Queird.  I  remained  here  two 
days,  in-order  to » recruit  my  Korse,  which 
the  Moors  had  reduced  to  a  perfect  Rosj- 
rnnte,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  some 
Maodingo  Nfegroes,  who  were  going  for 
Bambarra  in  the  course  of  a  few4ays. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  ist  of  July,  as  I 
was  tending  my  horse, in  the  fields.  All's 
chief  slave  and  four  Moors  arrived  at  Queira^ 
and  took  up  their  lodging  at  t)te  Dctoty'^ 
house.  My  interpreter,  Johnson,  who  sugr 
pectd  the  nature  of  this  visit,  sent  two  boys 
to  overhear  their  conversatipn ;  from  whigh 
he  learnt  that  thqy  were  sent  to  convey  me 
back  to  Pubaker.  The  same  eveping,  two 
of  the  Moors  came  privately  to  look  at  ray 
horse,  and  one  of  them  proposed  taking  it 
to  the  Dooty's  hut,  but  the  other  observed 
that  such  a  precaution  was  unnecessaryj  as 
I  could  never  .escape  upon  such  an  animal. 
They  then  inquired  where.  I  slept,  and  re- 
turn^ to  their  companions. 

.jAlU  jhis.wasi  like  a.,  stroke  of  thunder  to 
me,  for   I  dreaded   nothing   sq  much   as 
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confinement  again  among  the  Moors ;  from 
whose  barbarity  I  had  nothing  but  death  to 
expect.  I  therefore  determined  to  set  oiF 
immediately  for  Bambarra ;  a  measure  which 
I  thought  offered  almost  the  only  chance  of 
saving  my  life,  and  gaining  the  object  of  my 
missbn.  I  communicated  the  design  to  John- 
son, who,  although  he  applauded  my  reso- 
lution, was  so  far  from  shewing  any  incli- 
nation tCK  accompany  m^,  that  he  solemnly 
protested,  he  would  rather  forfeit  bis  wages, 
than  ^  any  farther.  Hetold  mejthat  Daman 
had  ^agreed  to  give  him  half  the  price  of 
a  slave  for  his  service,  to  assist  in  conducting 
a  qoffle  of  slaves  to  Gambia,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
returning  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Having  no  hopes  therefore  of  persuading 
him  to  accompany  me,  I  resolved  to  proceed 
by  myself.  About  midnight  I  got  my  clothes 
in  readiness,  which  consisted  of  twa  shirts, 
two  pair  of  trowsers,  two  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, an  upper  and  under  waistcoat,  a  hat, 
and  a  pair  of  half  boots ;  these,  with  a 
cloak,  constituted  my  whdie  wardrobe.-— 
And  I  had  not  one  single  bead^  i^or  any 
other  article  of  value  in  my  possesSk»i,  to 
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purchase  victuals  for -myself,  or  com  for  my 
horse. 

About  daybreak,  Johnson,  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  Moors  all  night,  came  and 
whispered  to  me  that  they  were  asleep. 
The  awful  crisis  was  now  arrived,  when  I 
was  again  either  to  taste  the  blessing  of 
freedom,  or  languish  out  my  days  in  capti- 
vity. A  cold  sweat  moistened  my  forehead, 
as  I  thought  on  the  dreadful  alternative, 
and  reflected,  that,  one  way  or  the  other, 
my  fate  must  be  decided  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  day.  But  to  deliberate,  was  to 
lose  the  only  chance  of  escaping.  So  taking 
up  my  bundle,  I  stepped  gently  over  the 
Negroes,  who  were  sleeping  in  the  open 
air,  and  having  mounted  my  horse,  I  bade 
Johnson  farewell,  desiring  him  to  take  par- 
ticular care  of  the  papers  I  had  entrusted 
him  with,  and  inform  my  friends  in  Gambia 
that  he  had  left  me  in  good  health,  on  my 
way  to  Bambarra. 

I  proceeded  with  great  caution ;  survey- 
ing each  bush,  and  frequently  listening  and 
looking  behihd  me  for  the  Moorish  horse- 
men, until  I  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  whefi  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Korree,  belonging 
to  the  Moors.  The  shepherds  followed  me 
for  about  a  mile,  hooting,  and  throwing 
stones  after  me ;  and  when  I  was  out  of  thdr 
reach,  and  had  began  to  indulge  the^pleaa- 
ing  hopes  of  escaping,  I  was  again  gready 
alarmed  to  hear  somebody  holla  behind 
me;  and  looking  back,  I  saw  three  Moors 
on  horseback,  coming  after  me  at  full  speed ; 
whooping  and  brandishing^  their  double- 
barrelled  guns.  I  knew  it  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  escaping,  and  therefore  turned  baqk 
and  met  them  :  when  two  of  them  caught 
hold  of  my  bridle^  one  oh  each  side,  and  the 
third,  presenting  his  musket,  told  me  I  must 
go  back  to  All. 

When  the  human  mind  has  for  some  time 
been  fluctuating  between  hope  and  despair, 
tortured  with  anxiety,  and  hurried  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  it  affords  a  sort  of 
gldomy  relief  to  know  ihe  Worst  that  cm 
possibly  happen :  such  was  my  situation. 
An  indifference  about  life,  and  all  its  enjoy- 
ments, had  completely  benunibed  my  fa- 
culties, and  I  rode  back  with  the  Moorsf 
with  apparent  unconcern.  But  a  change 
took  place  much  sooner  than  I .  had  any 
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reason  to  expect.  In  passing  through  some 
thick  bushes,  one  of  the  Moors  ordered  me 
to  untie  my  bundle,  and  sfhew  them  the  con- 
tents. Having  examined  the  different  ar- 
ticles, they  found  nothing  worth  taking, 
except  my  cloak,  which  they  considered  as 

-  a  very  valuable  acquisition,  and  one  of  them 
pulling  it  from  me,  wrapped  it  about  him- 
self. This  cloak  had  been  of  great  use  to 
me;  it  served  to  cover  me  from  the  rains 
in  the  day,  and  to  protect  me  from  the 
musketoes  in  the  nig^ht;.!  therefore  ear-^ 
nestly  begged  him  to  return  it,  and  followed 
him  some  little  way  to  obtain  it ;  but  with- 

-  out  paying  any  attention  to  my  request,  he 
and  one  of  his  companious  rode  off  with 
their  prize.  When  I  attempted  to  follow 
them,  the  third^  who  had  remained  with  me, 
struck  my  horse  over  the  head,  and  present- 
ing his  musket,  told  me  I  should  proceed  no 
further. 

I  DOW  perceived  that  these  men  had  not 
been  sent  by  any  authority  to  apprehend 
me,  but  had  pursued  me  solely  in  the  view 
to  rob  and  plunder  me.  Turning  my  horse's 
head  therefore  once,  more  towards  the  east, 
and  observing  the  Moor  follow  the  track  of 
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his  confederates^  I  congratulated  myself  on 
having  escaped  viith  my  life,  though  in  great 
distress,  from  such  a  horde  of  barbarians. 

I  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight  of  the  Mocm*, 
than  I  struck  into  the  woods,  to  prevent 
being  pursued,  and  kept  pushing  on,  with 
all  possible  speed,  until  I  found  myself  near 
some  high  rocks,  which  I  remembered  to 
Jiave  seen  in  my  former  route  from  Queira 
to  Deena:  and  directing  my  course  a  little 
to  the  northward,  I  fortunately  fell  in  with 
the  path. 
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CHAIJTER  XIV. 

t 

The  Author  feels  great  Joy  at  his  Deliverance, 

and  proceeds  through  the  Wilderness ;  but 

Jinds  his  Situation  wry  deplorable. — Suf^ 

fers  greatly  from  Thirst  j  and  faints  on  the 

Sand: — recovers,  and  makes  another  Ef-- 

fort  to  push  forward. — Is  providentially 

relieved  by  a  fall  of  Rain. -^Arrives  at  a 

Fculah  Village,  where  he  is  refused  Relief 

hy  the  Booty ;  but  obtains  Food  from  a  poor 

Women. — Continues  his  Journey  through 

'  the  Wilderness y  and  the  next  Day  lights  on 
another  Foulah  Village,  where  he  is  hos^ 
pitably  received  by  one  of  the  Shepherds. ^^ 
Arrives  ori  the  third  Day  at  a  Negro  Town 
called  Wawra,  tributary  to  the  King  of 
Bambarra. 

It.  is  impossible  to  describe  the  |fty  that 
«rose  in  my  mind,  when  I  looked  around 
and  concluded  that  I  was  out  of  danger. 
I  felt  like  one  recovered  from  sickness; 
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I  breathed  freer ;  I  found  unusual  lightness 
in  ray  limbs  ;  even  the  Desert  looked  plea- 
sant; and  I  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as 
falling  in  with  some  wandering  parties  of 
Moors,  who  might .  convey  me  back  to  the 
land  of  thieves  and  mifierers,  from  which 

A 

I  had  just  escaped. 

I  soon  became  sensible,  however,  that  niy 
situatbn  was  very  deplorable ;  for  I  had  no 
means  of  procuring  food,  nor  prospect  of 
finding  water.  About  ten  o'clock,  p^ceiv- 
Ing  a  herd  of  goats  feediifg  close  to  the 
road,  1  took  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid  being 
seen;  and  cx)ntinued  travelling  through  the 
Wilderness,  directing  my  course,  by  com^ 
pas,  nearly  east-south-east,  in  order  to  reach, 
as^soon  as  possible,  some  town  or  village  of 
the, kingdom  of  Bambarra. 

A  little  after  noon,  when  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun  was  reflec^d  with  double 
violence  from  the  hot  sand,  aad  the  distant 
ridges  of  the  hills,  seen  through  the  a^nd- 
ing  vapour,  seemed  to  wave  and  fluctuate 
like  the '  unsettled  sea,  I  became  faint  wit^ 
thirst,  and  cRmbed  a  tree  in  hopes  jof  seer 
ing  distant  smoke,  or  some  other  appear^ 
anc2  Qf  a  human  habitation;  but  in  vain; 
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nothing  appeared  all  around  but  thick  un- 
derwood, and  hillocks  of  white  sand; 

About  four  o'clock^  I  came  suddenly  upon 
a  large  herd  of  goats,  and  pulling  my  horse 
mto  a  bush,  I  watched  to  observe  if  the 
keep^s  were  Moors  or  Negroes.  In  a  little 
time  I  perceived  two  Moorish  boys,  and 
with  some  difficulty  persuaded  them  to  ap- 
proach me.  They  informed  me  that  the 
herd  belonged  to  Ali,  and  that  they  were 
going  to  Deena,  where  the  water  was  more 
plentiful,  and  where  they  intended  to  stay, 
until  ttie  rain  had  filled  the  pools  in  the 
Desert.  .They  shewed  me  their  empty  water- 
skins,  and  told  me  that  they  had  seen  no 
water  in  the  woods.  This  account  afforded 
me  but  little  consolation;  however,  it  was 
in  vain  to  repine,  and  I  pushed  on  as  fast 
as  possible,  in  hopes  of  reaching  some  water- 
ing-place ip  the  course  of  the  night.  My 
thirst  was  by  this  time  become  insufferable ; 
my -mouth  was  parched  and  inflamed;  a 
sudden  dimness  woul4  frequently  come  over 
my  ey^s,  with  other  symptoms  of  fainting ; 
and  my  horse  being  very  much  fatigued^  I 
began  seriously  to  apprehend  that  I  should 
perish  of  thirst.    To  relieve  the  ^burning 
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p«in  in  ihy  mouth  and  thf oat,  I  chewal  the 
leaves  of  different  shrubs,  but  found  them 
alli)itter,jdnd  of  no  service  to  me: 
.  A  little  before  sunset,  having  reacl^  the 
top  of  a  gentle  rising,  t  climbed  a  Ingh  tree, 
fiom  the  topmost  branches  of  which  I  cast 
i,  melancholy  lode  over  the  barren  Wilder- 
ness, but  without  discovering  the  most  dis- 
tant trace  of  a  human  dwelling.  The  same 
dismal  uniformity  of  shrubs  and  sand  every 
where  presented  itself,  and  the  horizon  was 
as  k^l  and  uninterrupted  as  that  of  the 


Descending  from  the  tree,  I  found  my 
horse  devouring  the  stubble  and  brushwood 
with  great  .avidity ;  and  as  I  was  now  too 
faint  to  attempt  talking,  and  my  horse  too 
much  fatigued  to  carry  me,  I  thought  it  but 
an  act  of  humanity,  and  perhaps  the  last  I 
sJiould  ever  have  it  in  my  power  to  perform, 
to  take  off  his  bridle  and  let  him  Shift  for 
himself;  in  doing  which  I  was  suddehly 
alfected  with  sickness  and  giddiness ;  and 
falling  upcMi  the  sand,  felt  as  if  the  hour  of 
death  was  fast  approaching.  "  Here  then, 
*^  (thought  I,)  after  a  short  but  ineffectual 
'  Struggle,  terminate  all  my  hopes  of  being 
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"  useful  in  my  day  and  generation :  here 
*'  must  the  short  span  of  my  life  come  to 
"an  end/'— I  cast  (as  I  believed)  a  Jast 
look  on  the  surrounding  scene,  and  whilst 
I  reflected  cm  the  awful  change  tlmt  was 
about  to  take  place,  this  world  with  its  en- 
joyments seemed  to  vanish  from  my  recol- 
lection. Nature,  however,  at  length  resumed 
its  functions ;  and  on  recovering  my  senses;, 
I  found  myself  stretched  upon  the  sand, 
with  the  bridle  still  in  my  hand,  and  the 
sun  just  sinking  behind  the  trees.  I  now 
summoned  all  my  resolution,  and  det^* 
mined  to  make  another  effort  to  prolong 
my  existence.  And  -as  the  evening  was 
somewhat  cool,^!  resolved  to  travel  as  far 
as  my  limbs  would  carry  me,  in  hopes  of 
reaching  (my  only  resource)  a  watering* 
place.  With  this  view,  I  put  the  bridle  on 
my  ^orse,  and  driving  him  before  me,  went 
slovdy  along  for  about  an  hour,  when  I  per* 
ceived  some  lightning  from  the  north-east; 
a  most  delightful  sight;  for  it  promised 
fain.  The  darkness  and  lightning  increased 
^ery rapidly;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I 
heard  the  wind  roaring  among  the  budies. 
I  had  already  opened  my  mouth  to  receive 
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the  refreshing  drops  which  I  expected ;  but 
I  was  instantly  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sand, 
driven  with  such  force  by  the  wind,  as  to 
give  a  very  disagreeable  sensation  to  my 
face  and  arms;  and  I  wa^  obliged  to  mount 
roy  horse,  and  stop  under  a  bush,  ta  prevent 
being  suffocated.  The  sand  continued  to  fly 
in  amazing  quantities  for  near  an  hour,  after 
which  I  again  set  forward,  and  travelled 
with  difficulty,  until  ten  o'clock.  About  this 
time  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  some  very 
vivid  flaishes  of  lightning,  followed  by  a 
few. heavy  drops  of  rain.  In  a  little  time  the 
sand  ceased  to  fly,  and  I  alighted,  and  spread 
out  all  my  clean  clothes  to  collect  the  rain, 
which  at  length  I  saw  would  certainly  faU. 
For  more  than  an  hour  it  rained  plentifully, 
and  I  quenched  my .  thirst,  by  wringing  and 
sucking  my  clothes.       ^ 

There  being  no  moon,  it  was  remarkably 
dark,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  lead  my  horse, 
and  direct  my  way  by  the  compass,  which 
the  lightning  enabled  me  to  observe.  In 
this  manner  I  travelled,  with  tolerable  ex^' 
pedition,  until  past  midnight;  when,  the 
lightning  becoming  more  distant,  I  was 
unSer  the  necessity  of  groping  along,  to  the 


/ 
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ho  small  danger  of  my  hands  and  eyes. 
About  two  o'clock  ray  horse    started  at 
something,  and  looking  round,  I  w^s  not  a 
little  surprised  to  see  a  light  at  a  short  dis* 
tance  among  the  trees,  and  supposing  it  to 
be  a  town,  I  groped  along  the  sand  in  hopes 
of  finding  com-sta:ks,  cotton,  .or  other  ap- 
pearances of  cultivation,  but  found  none. 
As  I  approached,  I  perceived  a  number^  of 
other  lights  in  different  places,  and  began 
to  suspect  that  I  had  fallen  upon  a  party  of 
Moors.   However,  in'  my  present  situation, 
I  was  resolved  to  see  who  they  were,  if  I 
could  do  it  with  safety*    I  accordingly  led 
my  horse  cautiously  towards  the  light,  and 
hear<i  by  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  and  the 
damorous  tongues  of  the  herdsmen,  that  it 
was  a  watering-pkce,  and  most  likely  be- 
longed to  the  Moors.     Delightful  as  the 
sound  of  the  human  voice  was  to  me,  I  re- 
solved once  more  to  strike  into  the  woods, 
and  rather  run  the  risk  of  perishing  of  hun- 
geri  than  trust  myself  again  in  their  hands ; 
but  being  still   thirsty,  and  dreading  the 
approach  of  the  burning  dayrl  thought  it 
prudent-lo  search  for  the  wells,  which  I 
expected  to  find  at  no  great  distance.   In 
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this  pursuit,  I  inadvertently  approached  so 
near  to  one  of  the  tents  as  to  be  perceived 
by  a  woman,  who  immediately  screamed 
out.  Two  people  came  running  to  hw  assist* 
tnce  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  tents, 
and  passed  so  very  near  to  me,  that  I  thought 
I  was  discovered ;  and  hastened  again  into 
the  woods* 

About  a  mile  from  this  place,  I  heard  a 

"  loud  and  confused  noise  somewhere  to  the 
right  of  my  course,  and  in  a  short  time  wasv 
happy  to  find  it  was  the  croaking  of  frogs^ 
which  was  heavenly  music  to  my  ears.  I 
followed  the  sound,  and  at  daybreak  arrived 
at.  some  shallow  muddy  pools,  so  full  of 
frogs,  that  it  was  difficult  to  discern  the 
water,  ^The  noise  they  made  frightened  my 
horse,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  them  quiet, 

,  by  beating  the  water  with  a  branch  until 
be  had  drank.  Having  here  quenched  my 
thirst,  I  ascended  a  tree,  and  the  morning 
being  calm,  I  soon  perceived  the  smoke  of 
the  watering-place  which  1  had  passed  in 
the  night;  and  observed  another  pillar  of 
smoke  east-south-east,  distant  1 2  or  1 4  miles; 
Towards  this  I  directed  my  route,  and 
reached  the  cultivated  ground  a  little  before 
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eleven  o'clpck;  where  seeing  a  number  of 
Negroes  at  work  planting  com,  I  inquired 
the  name  of  the-  town ;  and  was  informed 
that  it  was  a  Foulah  village,  belonging  to 
Ali,  called  ShriUa.  I  had  now  some  doubts 
about  entering  it ;  but  my  horse  being  very 
much  fatigued,  and  the  day  growing  hot, 
not  to  mention  the  pangs  of ,  hunger  wTiich 
began  to  assail  me,  I  resolved  to  venture ; 
and  accordingly  rode  up  to  the  Dooty's 
house,  where  I  was  unfortunately  denied  ad- 
mittance, and  could  not  obtain  even  a  hand- 
ful of  com  either  for  myself  or  horse. 
Turning  from  this  inhospitable  door,  I  rode 
slowly  out  of  the  towri,  and  perceivii^  some 
low  scattered  huts  without  the  walls,  i  dl-^' 
rected  my  route  towards  them ;  Jcnowing 
that  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  hospi- 
tality does  not  always  prefer  the  highest 
dwellings.  At  the  door  of  one  of  these  huts, 
an  old  motherly-looking  woman  sat,  spin- 
ning cotton ;  I  made  signs  to  her  that  I  was 
hungry,  and  inquired  if  she  had  any  victuals 
with  her  in  the  hut.  She  immediately  laid 
ddwh  her  distaff,  and  desired  me,  in  Arabic, 
tb 'come  in.  When  I  had  seated  myself 
tpbn  the  ft6br,  she  set  before  me  a  dish  of 
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koLkskous,  that  had  be^n  kft  the  preceding 
night,  of  which  I  made  a  tolerable  meal; 
and  in  return  for  this*  kindness  I  ^ave  her 
one  of  my  pocket  handkerchiefs ;  begging 
at  the  same  time,  a  little  corn  for  my  horse, 
which  she  readily  brought  me. 

Overcome  with  joy  at  so  unexpected  a 
deKverance,  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  whilst  my  heart  swelled  with  gratitude, 
I  returned  thanks  to  that  gracious  and  boun- 
tiful Being,  whose  power  had  supported  me 
under  so  many  dangers,  and  had  now  spread 
for  me  a  table  in  the  Wilderness. 

Whilst  my  horse  was  feeding  the  people 
began  to  assemble,  and  one  of  them  whis- 
pered something  to  my  hostess,  which  very 
much  excited  her  surprise.  Though  I  was' 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  Foulah  Ian- ' 
guage,  I  soon  discovered  that  some  of  the 
men  wished  to  apprehend  and  carry  me 
back  to  Ali ;  in  hopes,  I  suppose,  of  receiv- 
ing a  reward,  L therefore  tied  up  the  corn; 
and  lest  any  one  should  suspect  I  had  lan 
away  from  the  Moors,  I  took  a  northerly 
direction,,  and  went .  cheerfully  along  driv- 
ing my  horse  before  me,  foUqwe'd  by  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  town.    When  I  had 
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fravdled  about  two  miles>  and  got  quit  of 
all  my  troublesome  attendants^!  struck  again 
kito  the  Woods,  and  took  shelter  under  a 
large  tree,  where  I  found  it  necessary  to 
rest  myself ;  a  bundle  of  twigs  serving  m'e 
for  a  bed,  and  my  saddle  for  a  pillow. 

I  was  awakened  about  two  o'clock  by 
three  Foulahs,  who,  taking  me  for  a  Moor, 
pdnted  to  the  sun,  and  told  me  it  was  time 
to  pray.  Without  entering  into  conversation 
with  them,  I  saddled  my  horse  and  conti- 
nue my  journey.  I  travelled  over  a  level, 
]but  more  fertile  country,  than  I  had  seen 
for  some  time,  until  sunset,  when,  coming 
to  a  path  that  took  a  southerly  direction,  I 
followed  it  until  midnight,  at  which  time 
I  arrived  at  a  small  pool  of  rain  water,  and 
the  wood  being  open,  I  determined  to  rest 
by  it  for  the  night.  Having  given  my  horse 
the  remainder  of  the  corn,  I  made  my  bed 
as  formerly:  but  the  musketoes  and  flies 
from  the  pool  prevented  sleep  for  some  time, 
^nd  I  was  twice  disturbed  in  the  night  by 
wil(l  bea$ts,  which  came  very  'near,  and 
Vfhpse  bowlings  kept  the  horse  in  continual 
terror. 

July  4th,    At  daybreak  I  pursued  my 
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course  throagh  the  woods  as  formerly ;  saw 
numbers  of  antelopes,  wild  hogs,  and  oS-, 
triches ;  but  the  sqil  was  more  hilly,  and 
riot  so  fertile  as  I  had  found  it  the  preceding 
day.  About  eleveh  o'clock  I  ascended  an 
eminence,  where  I  climbed  a  tree,  and  dis- 
covered at  about  eight  miles  distance,  an 
open  part  of  the  country,  with  several  red 
spots,  which  '  I  concluded  were  cultivated 
land;  and  directing  my  course  that  way, 
came  to  the  precincts'  of  a  watering-place, 
about  one  o'clock.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  place,  I  judged  it  to  belong  to  the  Fou- 
lahs,  and  was  hopeful  that  I  should  meet  a 
better  reception  than  I  had  experienced  at 
Shrilla.  In  this  I  was  not  deceived  ;  for  one 
of  the  shepherds  invited  me  to  come  into 
his  tent,  and  partake  of  some  dates.  This 
was  one  of  those  low  Foulah  tents  in  which  , 
there  is  room  just  sufficient  to  sit  upright, 
and  in  which  the  family,  the  furniture,  &c. 
seem  huddled  together  like  so  many  articles 
in  a  chest.  When  Ihad  crept  upon  my 
hands  and  knees  into  this  humble  habita- 
tion, I  found  that  it  contained  a  woman  and 
three  children ;  who,  together  with  the  shep-. 
herd  and  myself,  completely  occupied  Aq 
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floor.  A  dish  of  boiled  corn  and  dates 
was  produced,  and  the  master  of  the  family; 
as  is  customary  in  this  part  ofBie  country, 
first  tasted  it  himselT,  and  then  desired  me 
to  follow  his  example.  Whilst  I  was  eating, 
the  children  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  me ; 
and  no  sponer  did  the  shepherd  pronounce 
the  word  Nazaranij  than  they  began  to  cry, 
and  their  mother  crept  slowly  towards  the 
door,  out  of  which  she  sprang  like  a  grey- 
hound, and  was  instantly  followed  by  her 
children^  So  frightened  were  they  at  the 
very  name  of  a  Christian,  that  no  entreaties 
could  induce  them  to  approach  the  tent* 
Here  I  purchased  scrae  corn  for  my  horse 
in  exchange  for  some  brass  buttons;  and 
having  thanked  the  shepherd  for  his  hospi- 
tality, struck  again  into  the  woods.  At  sun* 
set,  I  came  to  a  road  that  took  the  direction 
for  Bambarra,  and  resolved  to  follow  it  fcJr 
the  night;  but  about  eight  o'clock,  hearing 
some  people  coming  from  the  southward,  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  hide  myself  among 
some  thick  bushes  near  the. road.  As  these 
thkkets  are  generally  full  of  wild  beasts,  I 
found  my  situation  rather  unpleasant ;  sitting 
in  the  dark,  holding  my  horse  by  the  nose. 
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with  both  hands,  to  prevent  him  from  neigh- 
ing, and  equally  afraid  of  the  natives  without, 
and  the  wiW  beasts  within.  My  fears,  how- 
ever, were  soon  dissipated ;  for  the  people, 
after  looking  round  the  thicket,  and  perceiv- 
ing nothmg,  went  away;  and  I  hastened 
to  the  more  open  parts  of  the  wood,  where 
I  pursued  my  journey  E.  S.  E.  until  mid- 
night ;  when  the  joyful  cry  of  frogs  induced 
me  once  more  to  deviate  a  little  from  my 
route,  in  order  to  quench  my  thirst.  Having 
accomplished  this,  from  a  large  pool  of  rain 
water,  I  sought  for  an  open  place,  with  a 
single  tree  in  the  midst,  under  which  I  made 
my  bed  for  the  night.  I  was  disturbed  by 
some  wolves  towards  morning,  which  in- 
duced me  to  set  forward  a  little  before  day ; 
and  having  passed  a  small  village  called 
Wassalita,  I  came  about  ten  o'clock  (July 
5th, )  to  a  Negro  town  called  Wawra,  which 
properly  belong  to  Kaarta,  but  was  at  this 
time  tributary  to  Mansong,  King  of  Bam- . 
barra* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Author  proceeds  to  fFamboo — is  joined  by 
some  fugitive  Kaartans,  who  accompany 
bim  in  bis  Route  tbrougb  Bambarra.—IHs^ 
covers  the  Niger. ^^Some  Account  of  Segjo^ 
the  Capital  of  Bambarra. — Mansong^  the 
King^  refuses  to  see  tbe^  Author,  but  sends 
bim  a  Present. — Great  Hospitality,  of  a 
Negro  Woman. 

W  AWRA  is  a  small  town  surrounded  with 
high  walls  and  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of 
Mindingoes  and  Foulahs.  The  inhabitants 
employ  themselves  chiefly  in  cultivating 
com^  which'  they  exchange  with  the  Moors 
for  salt.  Here,  being  in  security  from  the 
Moors,  and  very  much  fatigued,  I  resolved 
ta  rest  myself  ;and'meeting  with  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  Dooty,  whose  name  was 
Flancharee,  I  laid  myself  down  upon  a  bul- 
^  lock's  hide,  and  slept  soundly  for  about  two 
hours.  The  curiosity  of  the  people  would 
not  allow  me  to  sleep  any  longer.  They  had 
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seen  my  saddle .  and  bridle,  and  Were  as- 
sembled in  great  number  to  leam  who  I  wa^, 
and  whence  I  came.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  I  was  an  Arab ;  others  insisted  that  L  was^ 
some  Moorish  Sultan ;  and  they  continued 
to  debate  the  matter  with  such  warmth, 
that  the  i>oise  awoke  me.  The  Dooty  (who 
had  fqrmerly  been  at  Gambia)  at  last  inter- 
posed in  my  behalf,  and  assured  them  that 
I  was  certainly  a  white  man ;  but  he  was 
convinced,  from  my  appearance,  that  Iw^ 
a  very  poor  one. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  several  womai, 
hearing  that  I  was  going  to  Sego,  came  and 
begged  me  to  inquire  of  Mansong,  the'king, 
what  was  become  of  their  children.  One 
wotnan,  in  particular,  toW  me  that  her  son's 
name  was  Mamadeej  that  he  was  no  Hea- 
then, but  prayed  to  God  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  had  been  taken  from  her  about 
three  years  ago,  by  Mansong's  army  ;  since 
which  she  had  never  heard  of  him.  She 
said,  she-often  dreamed  about  him;  and 
begged  me,  if  I  should  see  him,  either  in 
Bambarra,  or  in  niy  own  country,  to  tell 
him,  that  his  mother  and  sister  were  still 
alive.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Dooty  examined 
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the  contents  pf  the  leather  bag,  in  which  I 
had  packed  up  my  clothes ;  but  finding 
nothing  that  was  worth  taking,  he  returned 
it^  and  told  ipe  to  depart  in  the  morning/  ^ 

July  6th.  It  rained  very  much  in  the 
night,  and  at  daylight  t  departed,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Negro,  who  was  going  to  a  town 
called  Dingyee  forlorn;  but  we  had  not 
proceeded  above  a  mile,  before  the  ass  upon 
which  he  rode  kicked  him  off,  and  he  re-. 
Uirned,  leaving  me  to  prosecute  the  journey 
by  myself. 

I  reached  Dingyee  about  noon ;  but  the 
.  Dooty  and  ijaost  of  the  inhabitants  had  gone 
into  the  fii^lds  to  cultivate  corn.  An  old 
Foulah,  observing  me  wandering  about  the 
town,  desired  me  to  come  to  his  hut,  \yhere 
I  was  well  entertained ;  and  the  Dooty, 
when,  he  returned,  sent  me  some  victuals  for 
myself,  and  corn  for  my  horse* 

July  7th.  In  the  morning,  when  I  was 
abp^t  to  depart,  my  landlord,  with  a  great 
deal  of  diifidence,.  begged  me  to  give  him  a 
lock  of  my  hair.  He  had  been  told,  he  said, 
.that  white  men's  hair  made  a  saphie,  that 
Vi?puld  give  tp  the  possessor  all  the  knowledge 
of  white  ^len.   I  had  never  before  heard  of 
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SO  simple  a  mode  of  education,  but  instantly 
complied  with  the  request;  and  my  land- 
lord's thirst  for  learning  was  such,  that,  with 
cutting  and  pulling,  he  cropped  one  side  dl 
my  head  pretty  closely;  and  would  have 
done  the  same  with  die  other,  ha^  I  not 
signified  my  disapprobation  by  putting  on 
my  hat,  and  assuring  him,  that  1  wished  to 
reserve  some  of  this  predbus  merchandize 
for  a  future  occasion. 

I  reached  a  small  town  called  Wasi^bdo, 
about  twelve  o'clock,  where  I  was  obliged 
to  stop  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  of 
procuring  a  guide  to  Satil^,  which  is  distant 
a  very  long  day's  journey,  through  woods 
without  any  beaten  path,  I  accordingly 
•  took  up  my  residence  at  the  Booty's  hXLse, 
where  I  staid  four  days ;  during  which  tin» 
I  amused  myself  by  going  to  tte  fields  with 
the  family  ta  plant  corn.  Cultivation  fe 
carried  on  here  on  a  very  extensive  scale ; 
and,  as  the  natives  themselves  express  it^ 
«  hunger  is  never  known."  In  cultivating 
the  soil,  the  men  and  women  work  together*^ 
They  use  a  lai^e  sharp  hoe,  much  supe- 
rior to  that  used  in  Gambia ;  but  thsy  arc 
obliged,  for  fear  of  the  Moors,  to  cany 
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arms  with  them  to  the  field.  The  master, 
with  the  handle  of  his  spear,  marks  the  field 
into  regular  plats,  one  of  which  is  assigned 
to  every  three  slaves. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nth,  eight  of  the 
fugitive  Kaartans  arrived  at  Wassiboo,-^ 
They  had  found  it  impossible  to  live  undef 
the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Moors, 
and  were  now  going  to  transfer  their  alle^ 
giance  to  the  King  of  Bambarra.  They 
offered  to.  take  me  along  with  them  as  far 
as  Satil^;  and  I  accepted  the  offer, 

July  12th.  At  daybreak  we  set  out,  and 
travelled  with  uncommon  expedition  until 
sunset :  we  stopped  only  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  day :  once  at  a  watering-place  in  the 
-woods,  and  another  time  at  the  i\iins  of  a 
town,  formferly  belonging  to  Daisy,  called 
Illa-^Compe  (the  com  town).  When  we  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  of  Satil^,  the 
people  who  were  employed  in  the  corn  fields, 
seeing  so  many  horsemen,  took  us  for  a 
,party  of  Moors,  and  ran  screaming  away 
from  us.    The  whole  town  was  instantly 
alarmed,  and  the  slaves  were  seen,  in  every, 
direction,  driving  the  cattle  and  horses  to- 
wards the  town.    It  was  in  vain  that  one  of 
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qur  company  galloped  up  to  undeceive  them: 
it  only  frightened  them  the  more;  and  when 
we  arrived  at  the  town,  we  found  the  gatej 
shut,  and  the  people  all  under  arms.  After 
a  long  parley,  we  were  permitte4  to  enter; 
and,  as  therjS  was  every  apperance  of  a  heavy 
tornado,  the  Dooty  allowed  us  to  sleep  in  hb 
baloon,  and  gave  us  each  a  bullock's  hide  for 
a  bed. 

July  13th.  Early  in  the  morning  we 
again  set  forward.  The  roads  were  wet  and 
slippery,  but  the  country  was  very  beauti- 
ful, abounding  with  rivulets,  which  were 
increased  by  the  rain  into  rapid  streams. 
About  ten  o'clock,  we  came  to  the  ruins  of 
a  village,  which  had  been  destroyed.by  wap 
about  six  months  before^^:  and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  tpwn  from  being  built  there  in 
future,  the  large  Bentang  tree,  under  which 
the  natives  spent  the  day,  had  been  burnt 
down ;  the  wells  filled  up ;  and  every  thing 
that  could  make  the  spot  desirable,  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

About  noon,  my  horse  was  so  much  fa- 
tigued that  I  could  not  keep  up  with  my 
companions ;  I  therefore  dismounted,  and 
desired  them  to  ride  on^  telling  them,  that 
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r would  follow  as  soon  as  my  horse  had 
rested  a  little.  But  I  found  them  unwilling 
to  leave  me :  the  lions,  they  said,  were  very 
numerous  in  those  parts,  and  though  they 
might  not  so  readily  attack  a  body  of  people, 
they  would  soon  find  out  an  individual :  it 
was  therefore  agreed,  that  one  of  the  com- 
pany should  stay  with  me,  to  assist  in 
driving  my  horse,  while  the  others  passed 
on  to  Galloo,  to  procure  lodgings,  and  col- 
lect grass  for  the  horses  before  night.  Ac- 
companied by  this  worthy  Negro,  I  drove 
my  horse  before  me  until  about  four  o'clock, 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  Galloo ;  a  con- 
siderable town,  standing  in  a  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful valley,  surrounded  with  high  rocks. 
.  As  my  companions  had  thoughts  of  set- 
ding  in  this  neighbourhood,  they  had  a  fine 
sheep  given  them  by  theDooty  ;  and  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  plenty  of  corn 
for  my  horse.  Here  they  blow  upon  ele- 
phants' teeth  when  they  announce  .evening 
prayers,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Kemmoo. 
Early  next  morning,  (July  14th,)  having 
first  returned  many  thanks  to  our  landlord 
for  his  hospitality,  while  my  fellow-travel- 
lers oflfered  up  their  prayers  that  he  n^ight 
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never  want,  we  set  forward;  and  about  three 
o'clock  arrived  at  Moorja ;  a  large  town^  fa- 
mous for  its  trade  in  salt,  which  the  Moors 
bring  here  in  great  quantities,  to  exchange, 
for  com  and  cotton-cloth.  As  most  of  the 
people  here  are  Mahomedans,  it  is  hot  al- 
lowed to  the  Kafirs  to  drink  beer,  which 
they  call  Nich-dallo  (corn  spirit,)  except  in 
certain  houses.  In  one  of  these  I  saw  about 
twenty  people  sitting  round  large  vessels  of 
this  beer,  with  the  greatest  conviviality; 
many  of  them  in  a  state  of  intoxicaticHi. 
As  corn  is  plentiful,  the  inhabitants  are  very 
liberal  to  strangers :  I  believe  we  had  as 
much  corn  and  milk  sent  uS  by  different 
people,  as  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
three  times  our  number ;  and  though  we 
remained  here  two  days,  we  experienced  no 
diminution  of  their  hospitality. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  we  ags^iii 
set  forward,  accompanied  by  a  cpfHe  of 
fourteen  asses,  loaded  with  salt,  bound  for 
Sansanding.  The  road  was  particularly 
romantic,  between  two  rocky  hills  ;  but  the 
Moors  sometimes  lie  in  wait  here  to  plunder 
strangers.  As 'soon  as  we  had  reached  the 
open  country,  the  master  of  the  salt  coffte 
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thanked  us  for  having  staid  with  him  so 
long,  and  now  desired  us  to  ride  on.  The 
sun  was  almost  set  before  we  reached  Dat- 
liboo.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  most  ti*e^ 
mendous  tornado.  The  house  in  which  we 
lodged,  being  flat-roofed,  admitted  the  rain 
in  streams  ;  the  floor  was  soon*ankle  de^p, 
the  fire  extinguished,  and  we  were  left  to 
pass  the  night  upon  some  bundles  of  fire 
wood,  th&t  happened  to  lie  in  a  comer. 

July  17th.    We  departed  from  Datliboo; 
and  ^bout  ten  o'clock  passed  a  large  cofile 
returning  from  Sego,  with  corn  hoes,  mats, 
and^ other  household  utensils.  At  fiye  o'clock 
we  came  to  a  large  village,  where  we  in- 
tended to  pass  the  night,  but  the  Dooty 
would  not  receive  us.   When  we  departed 
from  this  place,  my  horse  was  so  much  fa^- 
tigued   that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
driving   him,  and   it  was  dark   before  we 
reached   Fanimboo,  a  small   village;   the 
Dooty  of  which  ho  sooner  heard  that  I  was 
a  white  man,  than  he  brought  out  three  old 
muskets,  and  was  much  disappointed  when 
he  was  told  thai  I  could  not  repair  them. 

JidyiBth.    We  continued  our  journey; 
but,  owing  to  a  light  supper  the  preceding 
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ni^it,  we  feit  ourselves  rather  hungry  this 
mcMning,  and  endeavoured  to  procijre  some 
com  at  a  village ;  but  without  success.  The 
towns  were  now  more  numerous,  and  the 
land  tjiat  is  not  employed  in  cultivation 
afibrds^  excellent  pasturage  for  large  herds 
of  cattle ;  but  owing  to  the  great  concourse 
of  people  daily  going  to  and  returning  from 
Sego^  the  inhabitants  are  less  hospitable  to 
strangers. 

My  horse  becoming  weaker  and  weaker 
every  day,  was  now  of  very  little  service  to 
me:  I  was  obliged  to  drive  him  before  me 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  and  did  not 
reach  Gebsorro  until  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening?  1  found  my  companions  wrang- 
ling with  the  Dooty,  who  had  absolutely 
refused  to  give  or  sell  them  any  provisions ; 
and  as  none  of  us  had  tasted  victuals  for  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  we  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  fast  another  day,  if  we  could 
help  it.  But  finding  our  entreaties  without 
effect,  and  being  very  much  fatigued,  I  fej)[ 
asleep,  from  which  I  was  awakened,  about 
midnight,  with  the  joyful  information  ^^Mnne^ 
nata'^  (the  victual  ijs  come.)  This  made  the 
remainder  of  the  night  pass  away  pleasantly 
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and  kt  daybreak,  July  19th,  we  resumed  our 
journey,  proposing  to  stop  at  a  village  called 
Doolinkeaboo,  for  the  night  following.  My 
fellow-travellers,  having  better  horses  than 
myself,  soon  left  me;  and  I  was  walking 
barefoot,  driving  my  horse,  when  I  was  met 
by  a  coffle  of  slaves,  about  seventy  in  num-* 
ber,  coming  from  Sego.  They  w^re  tied 
together  by  their  necks  with  thongs  of  a 
bullock's  hide,  twi$ted  like  a  rope ;  seven 
slaves  upon  a  thong ;  and  a  man  with  a 
mursket4?etween  every  seven.  Many  of  the 
slaves  were  ill  conditioned,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  women.  In  the  rear  came  Sidi 
Mahomed*s  servant,  whom  I  remembered 
to  have  seen  at  the  camp  of  Benowm :  he 
presently  knew  toe,  and  told  me  that  these 
slaves  were  gdng  to  Morocco,  by  the  way 
of  Ludamar,  and  the  Great  Desert   . 

In  the  afternoon,  as  I  approached  Doo- 
linkeaboo, I  met  about  twenty  Moors  on 
horseback,  the  owners  of  the  slaves  I  had 
fieen  in  the  morning;  they  were  well  armed 
with  muskets,  and  were  very  inquisitive 
concerning  me,  but  not  so  rude  as  their 
ix>untrymen  generally  are.  From  them  I 
]earned   that  Sidi  Mahomed  was    not  at 
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Sega,  but  had  gone  to  Kancaba  for  gcild- 
dust. 

r 

When  i  arrived  at  DocJinkeabob,  I  was 
mformed  that  my  fellow-travellers  had  gond 
on ;  but  my  horse  was  so  much  fatigued  that 
I  coold  nol possibly  proceed  after,  them. 
The  Dooty  of  the  town,  at  my  request,  gave 
me  a  draught  of  Y^ater,  which  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  an  earnest  of  greater  hospi- 
tality ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  making  up 
for  the  toils  of  the  day,  by  a  good  supper 
and  a  sound  sleep :  unfortunately,  I  had 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  night  was 
rainy  and  tempestuous,  and  the  Dooty  li- 
mited his  hospitality  to  the  draught  of 
water. 

July  soth.  In  the  morning,  I  endea- 
voured, both^  by  entreaties  and_  threats,  to 
procure  some  victuals  from,  the  Dooty ^  birt 
in  vain.  I  even  begged  some  com  from  one 
of  his  female  slaves,  as  she  was  waslung  it 
at  the  well,  and  had  the  mortification  to  be 
refused.  However,  when  the  Dooty  was 
gone  to  the  fields,  his  wife  sent  me  a  hand- 
ful of  meal,  which. I  mixed  with  water,  and 
drank  for  breakfast.  About  eight  o'clock 
I  departed  from  Doolinkeaboo,  and  at  noon 
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stopped  a  few  minutes  at  a  large  Korree; 
where  I  had  some  tnilk  given  me  by  the 
Foulahs.  And  hearing  that  two  Negroes 
were  going  from  thence  to  Sego,  I  was  happy 
to  have  their  company,  and  we  set  out  im^ 
mediately^  About  four  o'clock  we  stopped 
at  a  small  village,  where  one  of  the  Negroes 
met  with  an  acquaintance,  who  invited  us  to  a 
sort  of  public  entertainment,  which  was  cori-* 
ducted  with  more  than  common  propriety* 
A  dish,  made  of  sour  milk  and  meal,  called 
SinkatoOy  ^ndheer  made  from  their  corn, 
was  distributed  with  great  liberality;  and 
tb6  women  were  admitted  into  the  society : 
a  .circumstance  I  had  never  before  observed 
in  Africa.  There  was  no  compulsion ;  every 
one  was  at  liberty  to  drink  as  he  pleased : 
they  nodded  to  each  other  when  about  to 
drink,  and  on  setting  down  the  cakbash, 
commonly  said  berka,  (thank  you).  Both 
men  and  women  appeared  to  be  somewhat  ^ 
intoxicalied,  but  they  were-  far  from  being 
Quarrelsome.  . 

Departing  fVom  thence,  we  passed  seve- 
ral large  villages,  where  Twas  constantly 
taken  for  a  Moor,  and  became  tjhe  subject 
of  much  meiriment  to  the  Qambarrans ; 

'      u' 
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who,  seeing  me  drive  my  horse  before  tos, 
laughed  heartily  at  my  appearance. — ^He 
has  been  at  Mecca,  says  one ;  you  may  see 
that  by  his  clothes :  another  asked  me  if  nqr 
horse  was  sick ;  a  tbifd  wished  to  purchase 
it,  &c. ;   so  that  I  bdieve  the^  very  slaves 
were  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  my  company. 
Just  before  it  was  dark,  we  toc^  up  ous 
lodging  for  the  night  9t  a  small  ^llag?, 
wh^:e  I  procured  som^  victuals  for  myself 
and  some  com  fx  my  horse,  at  the  mode- 
rate price  of  a  button ;  and  was  told  that  I 
should  see  the  Niger  (whfch  the  Negroes 
call  Joliba,  or  the  great  water),  earlj  the 
next  day.  The  lions  are  here  very  nume^ 
rous :  the  gates  are  aUfmX  a  little  after  sunset, 
and  nobody  allowed  to  go  out.  The  ^oi^ts 
of  seeing  the  Mger  in  the  morning,  and 
the  troublesome  buzzing  c^  musketoes,  pre*- 
vented  me  from  shuttii^  my  eyes  during  the 
night;  and  I  had  saddled  my  horse,  wid  was 
in  readiness  before  dayKght ;  but^  chi  ac- 
count of  the  wild  beasts,  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  until  the  people  were  stirring,  and  the 
gates  opened.  This  happehed  to  be  a  market- 
day  at  Sego,and  the  n^tds  were  every  where 
filled  with  people  carrying  cfiflferent  articto 
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to  sidf;"  WS'j^assed  four  la^ge  villages/^nd 
at  djgttt  d^iflcfclc.  saW  thd  smbke  over  Sego. 
'  As  we  kpproach^  the  town,  I  was  fortu- 
^gt6  ^Ugh  to  overtake  the  fugitive  Kaar- 
tahsi'tb  v\^ose  klndhessi  I  Had  been  so  n^uch 
indd)ted  Ih  my  journey  thrdtigli  Bambarra, 
Tfiey  Teidfly  agrfeed  to  fntroduce  me  to  the 
king;  arid'Wefrqde  together  through  some 
marshy  gi^oiitid,  Whefe,  as  I  was  anxfoiiSly 
loolmg' aitnind  for  the  river,  bnis  of  'thera 
called  oiit,^^o  affilii  (see  the  \vater) ;  and 
iobkihg  fbrvvards;  IsaW  with'  inftnite  plea- 
siire  the  gf^at  object  df  my  mission;  the 
long  isoiight  for,'  mfajestic  Niger,  glittering 
to  the  thbrnfng  suti,  as  broatf  as  the  Thames 
at  Westmihster,  and  flowing  sloWly  to  the 
eastward.'  T  hastened  to  th^ /brink,  and, 
having  drank  of  the  W^tei*,  liTtdd ^  up  my 
fervent  Aank^  in  prayer,  to  the  Great  Ruler 
of  all  thmgs,  for  having  thiis  far  crowned 
my  endedvoiri^wkh' success.  ';;  ' 
The  ctfddmitaricectf  the  Niger's 'ffdwirig 

tbwanis  the*  e£st,  ^^d  its  collateral  pdih ts, 
did  tiot,  Kbweveii  excite  my  siir^prise;  fbr 
althou^  I  had  TfeftEtirope  in  great  he'sita- 
tion  on  this  subject,  and  rather  believed  that 
it  ran  in  the  contrary  Erection,  I  had  made 

Ua 
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such  frequent  enqpiiries  during  njy  progjresdy 
concerning  this  river  5  an4  ^'recei^ed  from 
Negroes  of  ^different  natipnjs,^^  such  d^  .and 
decisive  assurances  that  i^  j^ener^l  course 
was  totvardstberisjng  sun,^  scarce  left  any 
doubt  on  my  mind.;  and  more  especially  as 
I  knew  that  Major  HoughtoQ  had  collected 
similar  information^  in  the  same.mannen 

Sego,  the  cap^al  of  Bambarra^  at  which  I 
^d;];ia^  arrivedj^  consists^  f«-operly  speaking, 
of  four  distinct  towns ;  two  on  the  northern 
bank  of  th^  Niger>  called  Sego  Korro,  and 
Sego  Boo ;  and  jtwo  on  the  southern  bank, 
called  Sego  Soo  Korro,  and  Sego  See  Korro* 
They  are  aU  surrounded  with  high  mud 
walls;  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  of  a 
square  form,  with  flat  roofs ;  some  of  them 
have  two  stories^and  m^iiy  of  them  are  white- 
washed Besides  these  buildings,  Moorish 
mosques  «e  «en,  m  everj-  quarter ;  and  the 
streets,  though  narrow,  are  broad  enough 
for  every  useful  purpose^  in  a  country  where 
wheel  carriages  are  entiife|fy  unknown.  From 
the  best  inquiries  I  coul^  rnake^  I  have  rea^ 
spn  to  believe  that  SegQ  contains  altoge- 
ther about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
King  of  Bambarra  ccmstantly  resides  at  Sego 
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See^orro ;  he  employs  a  great  many  slaves 
m  conveying  people  over  the  river,  and  the 
iboney  they  receive  f  though  the  fare  is  only 
ten  Kowrie  sheik' for ^ach  individual)  fur- 
nishes a  considerable  revenue  to  the  king,  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  The  canoes^  are  of  z^ 
singular  construction ,'  e^ch  of  thenr  bei  ng 
formed  of  the  trunks  of  two  large  trees, 
rendered  concave,  and  jbined  together,  not 
sid6  by  side,  but  end  ways ;  the  junction  be- 
ing exactly  across  the  middle  of  the  cahofe : 
tfiey  are  therefore  very  long  and  dispUpor-. 
tiohably  narrow,  andi  have  neither  decks  nor 
masts ;  they  are,  however,  very  roomy ;  for 
I'bbserved  in  one  of  them  four  Horses,  and 
several  people  crossing  over  the  river.  When 
tve  arrived  at  this  ferry,  with  a  view  to  pass 
over  to'that  part  of  the  town  in.  which  the 
king  resides,  we  found  a  great  number  waiting 
fdt  a  pdissage ;  they  looked  at  me  with  silent 
wonder,  and  I  distinguished,  with  concern, 
many  Moors  iamong  them.  There  were 
three  diflfereht  places  of  embarkation^  and 
the  feirymert  were  very  diligent  and  expe- 
fKtidttif;  but,  from  the  crowd  of  people,  I 
could  tior  Imniediat^y  obtahi  a  passage  j 
iind  sat  do\vn  upcAi  the  bank  of  the  river^ 
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to  wait  fpr  a  mpjre  favourable,  ppportun'^^ 
The  view  pf  this  Extensive  city  4.  .the  nitme* 
nous  canoes  upon  the  riveij ;  the  crowded 
population^  and  t^e  cultivated  state  of  tjbe; 
sijrrounding  country^  for^^  ^t^>g?thaf  a 
prospect  of  dviUzation  and  magpificenc^ 
which  ^.Uttle  expected  to  find  in  the  bosom 
of  Africa.  .•  ,  ,  ■         .    ;   i  ,   /:■;-;  • 

I  waited  more,  th^  two  hpurs ,  >yithoiA 
having  an  9pportunity  of  pressing  the  iiv«r; 
d^ijjTipg  vrhich  tirae^  people  who  had 
crpsse^,  P<*rried  infornaa^ijpo  toj  Manspi^ 
King,  that  a  \vhite,,raaii  vjy^as  waiting;  for  a 
passages,  and ,  wa§  corping:  tp  see  h^ra,,^  ife 
ini  mediately  spnt  0Yer>  w^  .of  his;  c^^  oagH 
who  informed  me  that  the  king  could  not 
possibly  see  me,  until  he  loiew  (wl^t  lui4 
brought  me  into  his  cqur^ry;;  a^dr,th^t.l 
must  not  presume  to  crojsfs'ithe  jriygr  with^ 
put  the  king's  permiasion.:  -He  ther^Gppe 
advised  me  to  lodge  at^^  #st]^nt  y|llagcu  t^ 
which  he  pointed,  for  tlje  njght ;  and  said 
that  in.  the  morning  ,he  would  igiv^.nie  fitf^ 
ther  instructions  how  to;  cpi^fljifit  inyselfi 
This  .  wajs  very  discourog^ogJ    IJawjevier,  ^ 

there  was  nor^edy, JsetpjirfortheyUUg^} 
whei:e  I  fpund,  to  my  great,  mortification, 
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that  no  person  would  admit  me  into  his 
houde.  I  was  regarded  wkh  astoriishmwit 
and  fear,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  all  day  ^th^ 
out  victuals^  in  the  shade  of  a  tree ;  and  the 
o^ht  threatmed  to  be  very  uncomfortable, 
for  tihe  "^nd  rose,  and  thwe  was  great  ap- 
pearance of  a  heavy  lain ;  and  the  wild 
beaists  are  so  very  num^ous  in  die  neigh- 
bourhood that  1  should  have  been  undar 
Ae  necessity  of  climbing  up  the  tree,  and 
resting  among  the  branches.  About  sunset, 
however,  as  I  was  preparing  to  pggs  the 
night  in  this  manner,  and  had  turned  my 
Hor^  loose,  that  lie  might  graze  at  liberty, 
i  won^an,  returning  from  the  labours  of  the 
fields  stopped  to  observe  me,  and  perceiving 
Aat  I  was  weary  and  dejected,  inquired 
into  my  situation,  which  I  briefly  explained 

4  r 

to  her ;  whereupon,  wkh  fooks  of  great  com- 
passion, she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  t6ld  me  to  follow  her.  Having  con- 
ducted me  into  her  hut,  she  lighted  lip  a 
lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and  told 
nte  I  might  remain  there  for  the  night. 
Fmdirig  that  I  was  very  hungry,  she  said 
she  would  procure  me  something  to  eat. 
She  accordingly  went  out,  and  returned  in 
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a*^hprt  time  with  a  vpry  fine  fish ;  which, 
leaving  caused  to  be  half  broil^  upon  some 
embers,  she  gave  me  for  supper.  The  rhes 
of  hospitality  being  thus  performed  towards 
a  stranger  in  distress,  my  worthy  benefac- 
tress (pointing  to  the  mat,  and  tdiling  ftie  I 
might  sleep  there  without  apprehension) 
called  to  the  female  part  of  her  famHy,  who 
had  stood  gazing  on  me  all  the  while  in 
fixed  astonishment,  to  resume  their  task  oi 
spinning  cotton ;  in  which  they  <:ontinued 
to  employ  themselves  great  part  of  the  night. 
They  lightened  their  labour  by  songs,  one 
of  which  was  composed  extempore;  for  I 
was  myself  the  subject  of  it^  It  was  sung 
by  one  of  the  young  women,  the  rest  jom- 
ing  in  a^ort  of  chorus.  The  air  was  sweet 
and  plaintive,  aqd  th^  wgrds,  literally  trans- 
lated* were  these r^*  The  winds  roared,  and 

"  the  rains  fell. — The  poor  white  map,  faint 
"  and  weary^  came  ai)d  sat  under  our  tree.— 
"  hje  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk ;  no 
"  wife  to  grind  his  corn.  Chorus.  Let  us 
"  pity  the  white  man;  no  mother  has  he, 
"  &c.  &c." — Trifling  as  this  recital  may 
appear  to  the  reader,  to  a  person  in  my  situa-^ 
tjon,  the  circumstance  was  aifecting  in  the 
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highest  degree,  I  was  oppressed  by  such' 
unexpected  kindttess ;  and  ifeepfled  from 
my  e3res.  In  the  morning  I  presented  my 
compassionate  landlady  with  two  of  the- four 
hrass  buttons  which  remained  on  my  waist- 
coat ;  the  only  recompense  I  tould  make  her. 

July  21  St.    I  continued  in  the  village  all . 
this  day,  in  conversation  with  the  natives, 
who  came  in  crowds  to  see  me;  but  was' 
rather  uneasy  towards  evening,  to  find  that 
no  message  had  arrived  from  the  king;  the 
more  so,  as  the  people  began  to  Whisper/ 
that  Mansorig  had  recdved  sortie  very  Hn^ 
favourable  accounts  of^  me,  from  the  Moors ^ 
and  Slatees  residing  at  Sego ;  who  it  seems*^ 
were  exceedingly  suspicious  concerning  the- 
motives  of  my  journey.    I  learnt  that,  many 
omsultations  had  been  held  with  the  king, 
concerning  my  reception  arid  disposal ;  and' 
some  of  the  villagers  frankly  told  me^  that 
I  had  many  enemies^  and  must  expect,  no 
favour. 

July  22d.  About  eleven  o'clock,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  the  king ;  but  he  gave 
roe  very  little  satisfaction.  He  inquired 
particularly  if  I  had  brought  any  present ; 
^nd  seemed  much  disappointed  when  he 
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was  told  that  I  liad  been  robbed  of  every 
^ing  byjthe  Moorau  When  I  i»t>posed  to 
go  abng  with  him^  he  told  tne  to  stop^  until 
the  aft^moon^  when  the  king  would  send 
ibr  me; 

:ivly!3^.:ln  the  afternoon^  another  mes- 
sdoger  arrived  froin:  Mansodg,  with  a  bag 
in  his  hands.  He  told  me  it  was  the  king's 
{Measure  that  I  should  d&pait  forthwith  from 
the  vici^iage  of  Sego;!bitt  that  Mansongi 
wishing  IQ  relieve  a  white  ntan  in  distresSr 
I^ad  sent  me  .five  thousand  Kowries,*  to 
^la^le  me  to  purchase  provisions  in  tiie 
ooursie  o(  hiy  joUmey :  the  messenger  added, 
that  if  my  intentioHs  were  really  to  proceed 
tp  JennS,  he  had  orders  to  accompany  me 
a9!ig(  gmde  to  Sansanding.  I  Was,  at  first, 
puz;2}ed  to  account  for  this  behaviour  of  the 
l^¥ig ;  but  from  the  sconversatbn  I  had  with 
th^lgi^de,  I  had  afterward  reason  to  believe 

*  '•^Mention  lias  already  been  'made  of  these  little  shells 
(p.  39)  which  pass  current  as  money,  in  many  parts  of 
the  £ast--IncKes,  a$  .-wM  as  Africa.  In  Bkmbarr:!^  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
very  cheap,  one  hundred  of  them  would  commonly  pur^^ 
chase  a  day's  provisiohs  for  myself,  and  com  for  my 
hprse.  I  reckoned  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Kowries. 
equial  to  one  shilling. 
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that  Mansong  would  willingly  have  admit- 
ted me  into  his  presence  at  Sego ;  but  was 
apprehensive  he  might  not  be  able  to  pro- 
tect me,  against  the  blind  and  inveterate  ma- 
lice of  the  Moorish  inhabitants.  His  conduct, 
therefore,  was  at  once  prudent  and  liberal 
The  cirQumst^pces  under  which  I  m^e  mv 
appearance^  at  Sego,  werq  undoubtedly,  such 
a$  might  create  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  a 
well  warranted  suspicion  that  I  ^wishejl  to 
conceal  the  tru^  object  of  my  journey, >  He 
argued ,  probably^  ^as  my  ^uide  argued ;  >y]io, 
when  he  wa,s  ]tpl4,  tha^t  I  had  come  frqip  a 
great  distance;^  and  through  wany  dangers, 
to  behold  the  Joliba  river,  naturally  inquired, 
if  there  were  no,  rivers  in  my  oyvti  country, 
and  whether  one  river  was  not  like  another. 
Notwithstanding  this,  ancl  in  spite  .^f  the 
jealous  machinatioris  of  the  Moors,  this  l?e- 
nevqlent  prince  thought  it  sufficient,  th&t  a 
white  man  was  found,  in  his  dominions,  in 
a  condition  of  extreme  wretchedness ;  and 
that  no  Ojther  plea^  was  n^jceswry  to  entitlf 
the  sufferer  to  l^is  bounty. 
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CHAPTER  XVI.   . 

'  •   4.  '  -  ■      - 

Diparture  from  Sego,  and  Arrival  at  Kabba. 
^tkscription  of  the  Shea,  or  vegetable 
Butter  Tree. — The  Author  and  his  Guide 
arrive  at  Sansanding.— Behaviour  of  the 
Moors  at  that  Place. -^Tbe,  Author  pursues 
bis  Journey  to  the  Eastivard.— -Incidents 
On  the  Road.'^Arrives  at  Modiboo,  and 
proceeds  for  Kea  ;  but  obliged  to  leave  bis 

'   Horse  by  the  Way  .—Embarks  at  Kea  in  i 

^  Eisberntan^s  Canoe  for  Moorzan  ;  is  con- 

veyedfrom  thence  across  the  Niger  to  Silk. 

-^Determines  to  proceed  no  further  East-. 

^[pard. — l^ome  Account  of  the  further  Course 

\of  th^  NigerVand  the  towns  in  its  Vici^ 

\  nagei  towards  the  East.  / 

Being,  in  the  maimer  that  has,  been  rela- 
ted/compelled to  leave  Sego,  I  was  conducted 
the  same  evening  to  a  village  about  seven 
miles  to  the  eastward,  with  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  which  my  guide  was  acquainted, 
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tod jby" whom .WB.w^re  well  received.*  Me 
wafer  Very  ftiendly  and:  comrritkiicativef  and 
^pokeMgHy  t)f  the Jaospkalit3r  of*  his  coun- 
tipij^n;  but  vfithal  tcddine^  that  if  Jenfi^ 
w^s  the  j>fece  of  my  de^ioatioh,  which  he 
seeific^  /tQ  have  hitherto  doubted,  J.had  un^^ 
de^kp9  .^a ,  enterpme  jof!  greater  dangsi^ 
tlunj:prpb{il^yal.  wi(s  apprized  of-;  Jdij^'hW 
th^i^h  the  tjrWO'  of  Jehn6  wpsjinofufihaily^ 
4;P^  of  the  Kang  of  Bambarra's  dbmiitoQdsr^ 
'%  >Y9siftifact^  j^  widr^i  wiy  of  the.MlJofe? 
.the  le^ng:vp»«I;pf  thfJ-iihabkantfeflbeioi^ 
BHshreen3,.iaid_eyj5rtt  lhe:goyjern9n:himself^ 
though  appoint 'by  Man9oi)gt  d^.tl^'^nlD 
sect.  Tbu^  Was  I  in  dangeil  of  fidlfaigiiac 
•  second  timej  iftto  the  haodai  jof  -  ipea^  wtt'd' 
MiOi^kl,  cOTesi^er  ?it  note ) only  ji«tifij|blevd5kto 
meritoriQMSr  ta  destroy  mfe^  aiid  this?  reflect 
tionw^  aggravated  .{by >tii©laircfuinstaiiDe 
tfi^t  |;hei  danger  lerci^eaied;  %»k\  advanced  in 
Wy  jpttjmey. ;;  for  I.iearnAlithat  the  plaoes> 
beyond  Jenn^  were  tindw  the:  fMoorishiin-i^ 
fluenqe^  in  a  $t)U  greater  degree;  than  Jenn^ 


'-•   .-'(••<       -fi« 


';• 'I  should  have  before  observed,  that  I   found'  the 

language  o#  Baitif^a,  a  sort  ^  coVrupted  Mandlngo: ' 

After  ja  li;ttl^  j^wcti(jc^I:UiKiW'5tpod,aiid  spoke  it  ivrithF^^ 

out  diffijruby;    -^      •         ^  .    ..  * 
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}£^If ;  and  Tt)nibtictoo,  tt»vgreat  otject  of 
my  search,  :itk<^etbeiij  hi  pdsscs^n  df  dsit 
savage  anid .  mtfcites^  {ik^Iei^whb>^iS1oriv^  no 
Chdstian  to  l!v^ithdrb4^  Bvel  had  (i0#bt)i 
vaticed  too,  far  to:  tliihk'of  'tetuf mng  to  ^ 
westward,  onducb  vaguJs  dnd  uhcertaM'ki^ 
fininatioQ,  and  determined  tO)  pi^^e^^i  an^ 
bekig!acc6nipanied  by  the*  giiide^^  I  d«f^art^ 
^inrtibeviUage^on  th^  ihoitfiingdf  thei^lth; 
About  ieiglit  o'clocky  we^pa^t^'  a  lar^  toivii 
calledlXabba^i  situafied'in  4I1Q  Inidi^t' 6f  « 
l^dfuti  ahd  yghiy  isdtlnaeil'^^o^nt]^; 

dtiEngVind,  ethane  ta  whdt  f  sfhcWtd  Jiave 
auppd^bd  had.  beeil^  the  ^  middle 'bJ'Afi^V 
The^  people  were  every  isvbe^  eftrfptoyed  in 
dDll^ing*  the  frpftoof  the  Shea  «fe3s,'^dtA 
whicb':  thdy !  p^pajre  the  i^fabte  butler, 
mcntton^  iw  fonlle^ '  parts  6£ '  this  vfbtk.-^ 
These  trei^s^  gvow^  in  i  great  abiindaHcie  alV 
OTer't^iisi  paitfdfbBambkrra.  Thfeyiarenbt 
pkhted  iby  the  liatives^  butiare  found  gitow*^ 
ing^natumlly  in  thb  i;v^)ods ;  and,  in  clearing 
wpofi,  lan^  for  cultivation^  every  tree  is  cut 
down  bwt.  the  Shea.  The  tr^je  itsdf^vcay 
much  resembles  the  American  oak?  and^ 
fruit,  from  the  kernel  of  which,  being  first 
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dried  in  the  suii^.tbe  liutter  is\  propped,  by 
bdlingthe  kernd  ki'watery.has' somewhsA; 
the  appearance  ci  a  Spanish  dive.  The 
Jcernel  is  ^veloped  in  a  swtiet  pulp^  under 
a  thin  greep  liiid^  and  the :  butter  prpdoced 
from  it,  besides  the  ady\3ntagfe  of  its  keeping 
the  whale,  y^rxvithoat  salt,  ks  wMteii 
firniOT^  and^  to  my  palate^  (^  aiidber  flav<!>iir 
than  the  besthuttei:* I  e^ec  tasted  made  from 
cow's  milki  The  growth  and  pr^pailiti&n  d 
this  commo<£ty,  seem  to  be  amoixg  the  ihrsib 
objects  of  African  industry  in  ihis^'^nii^kite 
JE^^i]bK)urihg  s^ates:;:i^  ii  cbnstittrt%is^  ji 
main  article  of  tbdr  inland  commercep  'f  •  ^^ 
We  passed,^  in:  the  coune:  ot  the  ^y*  * 
ipreat  manyr :  vai^Bfesy  inliabk;ed  ^jthi^^^  by 
fishermen ;  and  in  >  tlA>  «9^ning  labout  livi 
o'clock  arrived  at  Sansiandhfig^;^^  ''a  Vtty i  Ikirge 
town,  conjtaming,  aSL  was  tdidj'from^^^t 
lp  ten  thous^id  mhdatants^*  This  ^plkoe  is 
much  resorted  to  by  the  M6ors;,>  who  i»ing 
salt  from  Qeeroo;  and. beads ^ndc^l'frbt^ 
the  M^iterranean,  .to  ejcchaiige  here  foir 
gjdd*dust,  and  oottano^ck^.  Thifr  cloth  th^ 
sell  to  great  advantage  iii  Beeroo,  arid  othei^ 
Moorish  countries^  where,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  rain,  no  cotton  is  cultivated.      '    ^' 
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r  desired  my  guide  to  conduct  me  toihi 
hoase  in  which  we  wer^  to  lodge,  by  the 
nltist  privateiway  pdssible^  Wse.accordin]^y 
rode  along  between  the  town  and  the  river, 
|)ASsfaig  by  a  credc  or  harbour,  in  which  I 
observed  twenty i  large  canoes,  most  of  thenoi 
futiyHbaded/ami  covered  with  mats,  to  pre- 
vent th^  rain  from  injuring  the 'goods«  As 
we  prdcee(fed»  three  eft  her  canoei  arrived, 
two  with  passengers^  and  one  with  goods, 
t  .was^Ihappy  to  fiikt  that  all  the  iiegro  in- 
Mt>]|Ant$  took  me  ifor  )alMoor;  tinder  which 
iphamcts^r  i-^  should  probably  have  passed 
unmdtested,  had  not  a  Moot,  who  was  sitting 
by  the  riv^  side,  discdveiied  the  mistake, 
and\s^{Ur^  4tpii^  loudexdamatk^  brought 
together  a  number  ofbis  cohntiymen. 

When  I  arrived  at  rthe  house  tif  Counti 
Mataadi/thj^  Dooty  of  the  town,  I  was  sur^ 
rounded  with  hundi^eds  o£  people,  speakii^ 
a;  variety  of  di£fereht  dialects,  all  equally 
jir}inteU%)lde  to  me.  At  lengthy  by  the 
95sistance  •  of  my  guide,  who  acted  as  int^^ 
pr^er»  I  understood  that  one  of  the  spec*  ^ 
tatbrs  pretended  to  have  seen  me  at  one  J 
place,  and  another  at  some  othar  place: 
and  a  Moorish .  woman^  absolutely  swxtfe 


that  ^d't^d<  kepTmy  hou£ie  three  y^rs'  aV 
G^lallil  dil  tiik  riVei'  Se^negal.  It  was  plaiii' 
that  they  iiti^i)6k  nl^  fbi*  sbmb  other  pei^dn ; 
and  V  dc^it^  two  of<  the  nioift  confidetltrtb' 
^hetbWai^^  th^  plSce  wh^t^  th^y  had^s^ti' 
me.  They  pointed'  due  sduth ;  h^ce  f 
thlhk>  it  itrobable  that  they  dame  f'rotto'  Cape 
Coast;  whef(i'  they  might  have  seert  mawy 
White  men.  Their  laiigfuage  Wa^  difierent- 

fltofti'fiiy  I  had'y^t  h&ftl.  Thfe'lSf obi*' rittW? 
itsseiiibted  iti  gi^at  tiilittbei^ ;  With  tKeil* 
asuai  anbgance,  ccktopellihg;  the  Negibfei* 
to  stattd^  at  a'  distkhcrf.  they  itomediatelj^ 
begaft  ttts  <|uesrioiii  liie  cdticeftiihj^  my  reli- 
gion ;  but  ftndJhg'  that  I  Wksribt  riiaStei*  bf* 
tHfef  Artbic,'  they  serit  foi^  two  men,  whWii^ 
th^  eall  Jfbim{5^v}s,)  irj' hopes  that  they' 
Aight"  be  able  tb  conversre  with  me.  Theism 
Jews,  irt'  (fresS  ahd  apjie^hce,  very  much 
lie^mble  the  Ai^bs;  but  though  they  sb  fkt> 
«Jhforitt'  tb  the  religiori^of  Mahoriiet;  as'to 
^efeitfe,  ih'  public,  ptiayeii?  from  the  Koran, 
ifeey  *e  but  little  respected  by  the  Negtoes : 
arid  €«/en  the  Moors  themselves  alloWe^, 
dialt  thddgh'I  Wais  a  Christian,  I  was  a  betteir 
main  than-  a  Jew.  They,  however,  insisted 
that,  like  the  Jews,  P  raiist  conform  so  far 
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as  to  repeat  the  Mahomedan  prayers ;  and 
when  I  attempted  to  wave  the  subject^  by 
t<^IIing  them  that  I  could  not  speak  Arabic, 
one  of  them,  a  Shereef  from  Tuat,  in  the 
Great  Desert,  started  up  and  swore  by  the 
Prophet,  that  if  I  refiised  to  go  to  the  mosque, 
he  would  be  one  that  would  assist  in  carry- 
ing me  thither.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but 
this  threat  would  have  been  immediately 
executed,  had  not  my  landlord  interposed 
in  my  behalf.  He  told  them,  that  I  w^as  the 
king^s  stranger,  and  he  could  not  see  me 
ill  treated,  whilst  I  was  under  his  ^otection. 

• 

He  therefore  advised  them  to  let  me  alone 
for  the  night ;  assuring  them,  that,  in  the 
morning,  I  should  be  sent  about  my  busi- 
ness. This  somewhat  appeased  their  cla- 
mour ;  but  they  compelled  me  to  ascend  a 
high  seat,  by  the  door  of  the  mosque,  in 
order  that  every  body  might  see  me ;  for 
the  people^;  had  assembled  in  such  numbers 
as  to  be  quite  ungovernable;  climbing  upon 
the  houses,  and  squeezing  each  other,  like 
the  spectators  at  an  execution.  Upon,  this 
seat  I  remained  until  sunset,  when  I  was 
conducted    into  a  neat  little  hut,  with  a 

< 

small  court  before  it ;  the  door  of  which 


> 
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Count!  M^»adHshut>  to  prevent  any  person 
from  disturbing  me.  But  this  precaution 
could  not  exclude  the  Mows.  They  climbed 
over  the  top  of  the  mud-wall,  and  came  in 
crowds  into  the  court,  in  order,  they  skid, 
Xo  see  me  perform  my  evening  devotions^  and 
eat  eggs.  The  former  of  these  ceremonies, 
I  did  not  think  proper -to  comply  with;  but 
I  told  them  I  had  no  objection  to  eat  eggs, 
provided  they  .would  bring  me  eggs  to  eat; 
My  landlord  immediately  brought  me  seven 
hen's  eggs,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find 
that  I  could  not  eat  them  raw ;  for  it  seems 
to  be  a  prevalent  ;opinion  among  the  inha- 
tints  of  the  interiqr,  that  Europeans  sub- 
sist almost  entirely  on  this  diet.  When  I 
had  succeeded,  in  persuading  my  landlord 
that  this  opinion  was  without  foundation, 
and  that  h  would  gladly  partake  of  any 
victuals  which  he  might  think  proper  to 
said  me ;  he  ordered  a  sheep  to  be  killed, 
and  part  of  it  to  be  dressed  for  my  supper. 
About  midnight,  when  the  Moors  had  left 
me,  he  paid  me  a  visit,  and  with  much  ear- 
nestness, desired  me  to  write  him  a  saphie* 
'*  If  a  Moor's  saphie  is  good,  (said  this  hos^ 
pitable  old  man),  a  white  man's  must  needs 
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be  better."  t  r^dity  Wished  Kim  with 
one,  possesisiM  <d  all  the  viimt^  I  o&aid 
co^iicentratte  ;•  iot  i^  coittained  the  iLovd's 
prayer^  The  pew  Vvith-  whicBi  Us  \va»  Written 
was  maide  dp  a  f^;  ar  litxle  diaikxMl'  sbA 
gum*  water  made  very  i^oleK^le^  i  Ak^  a^  a 
^ii>  board  answered  the*  p^i^bse  of  ^jq^. 

July  i5th-  Early  ift-  the  raismfngf,-  befere 
t^e  Mbor&  were  assemM^^d,  i  d^^a^^  ffidik 
SaitsSAdHrig,  and  slept)  tUe  etistrilig  tSi^P  ft 
«  ismall  town  called  SibiH ;  fmin>  whbifce, 
on  the  day  foUowittgi,  5  I'eached  Nyir»,-a 
large  town  at  some  diisfance  £roi^  tte  rPife^, 
wtere  li  halted  the  37tfty  to  hav6  illy  eloflies 
washed,  and  recruit  toy  horse.  I^he  Dobty 
there  has  a>  veiy  comitiodidus  hbUisre,  fiat 
roofed,  and'  two  stories  highi  Jt6  shewed 
me  some<  gutt^wder  o^  his^  own  manufac* 
turing:  and  pointed' ont  asa*  great  curiosity 
a  little  brown  >  monkey,  that  was'  tied  tb  a 
stake  by  the  door,  telling  me  that  it  oauoe 
from  afar  distant  country, edited  Kong» 

July  28^.  I  departed  frt>m  Nyara^  and 
reached'  Nyamee  about  noon .  This  town  is. 
inhabited  chiefly  by  EoulahsJ,  fromthe  te\ig- 
dom  of  Masina.  The  Dooty  (I  know  riot 
why),  would  not  receive  me,  but  civilly 


sexfX  his  5pn  qu  jhorseback,  to  conduct  jxie  to 
Mpdiboo ;  which  he  assured  me  was  at  no 
grest  .distance. 

We  rode  nearly  in  ^  direct  line  through 
t^ie  woods ;  but  in  gene^r^l  wiqnt  forwards 
with^^^t  circuoispQction.  I  observed  that 
ipy  (guidp  frequently  sty^ped,and  looked 
under  the  bushes.  Oo  enq^uiring  the  re^^ 
son  of  thi3  caution^  he  told  ^e  that  lions 
were  v^y  uvdi^oup  in  that,  ,part  of  the 
couatry,  a^d  frequently  .attacked  people  trar 
VjdUing  through  the  woods.  While  he  was 
speaking,  my  horse  started^  ?uid  Jookiiig 
]X)upd,  I  observed  a  lai^  animal  of  the 
(^mjelopard  kind,  standing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. ,  'Jhe  neqk  and  fore  legs  were  very 
Ipn^ ;  t^e  head  was  furnished  i^vith  two 
short bjiacic  ho^Sj  turi^ing  backwards;  the 
tail,  whiph  xeac^ipd  !^own  'to  the  ham  joint, 
had  a, tuft  X3if  Jfiair;  at  #ie  end.  The  animal 
was  of  a  mouse  cqlour;  and  it  trotted  away 
frpm  us  in  a  very  siluggish  manner :  moving 
its  head  frpm  side  to  side,  to  see  if  we  were 
pur^i^  It.  Shcirtly  after  this,  as  we  were 
crossing  a  large  open  plain,  where  there 
were  a  few  scattered  bushes,  my  guide,  who 
was. a  little  w^  before  me, wheeled  his 
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horse  round  in  a  moment,  calling  out  some- 
tiling  in  the  Foulah  language,  which  1  did 
not  undeirstand.  I  enquired  in  Mandingo 
what  he  meant ;  War  a  billi  billi^B,  very  large 
lion,  said  he;  and  made  signs  for  me  ta 
ride  away.  But  my  horse  was  too  much 
fatigued :  so  we  rode  slowly  past  the  bush^ 
from  which  the  animal  had  given  us  the 
alarm.  Not  seeing  any  thing  myself,  how- 
ever, I  thought  my  guide  had  been  mis  taken , 
when  the  Foulah  suddenly  put  his  hand  to 
his  mouth,  exclaiming,  Soubab  an  allabi^ 
(God  preserve  us !)  and  to  my  great  surprise 
I  then  perceived  a  large  red  lion ^  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  bush,  with  his  head 
couched  between  his  fore  paws.  I  expected 
he  would  instantly  spring  upon  me,  and 
inst'nctively  pulled  my  feet  from  my  stir- 
rups, to  throw  myself  on  the  ground,  that 
my  horse  might  becoine  the  victim,  rather 
than  myself.  But  it  is  proliable  the .  lion 
was  not  hungry  ;  for  he  quietly  suffered  us 
to  pass,  though  we' were  fairly  within  his? 
reach.  My  eyes  were  so  ri vetted  upon  this 
sovereign  of  the  beasts,  that  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  remove  them,  until  we  were  at 
a  considerable  distance.     We  now  took  a 
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circuitous  route,  through  some  swampy 
ground,  to  avoid  any  more  of  these  disa- 
greeable rencounters.  At  sunset  we  arrived 
at  Modiboo;  a  delightful  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  river  for  many  miles,  both  to  the  east 
and  west.  The  small  green  islands  (the 
peaceful  retreat  of  some  industrious  Fou- 
lahs,  whose  cattle  are  here  secure  from  the 
depredations  of  wild  beasts,)  and  the  ma-, 
jestic  breadth  of  the  river, which  is  here 
tnuch  larger  than  at  Sego,  render  the  situ- 
ation  one  of  the  most  enchanting  in  thd 
world.  Here  are  caught  great  plenty  of 
fish,  by  means  of  long  cotton  nets,  which 
the  natives  .make  themselves;  and  use 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  nets  are  us€;d 
in  Europe.  I  observed  the  head  of  a  cro- 
codile l)ang  upon  one  of  the  houseSi  which 
they  told  me  had'  been  killed  by  the  shep- 
herds, in  a  swamp  near  the  town.  These 
animals  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Niger; 
but  I  believe  they  are  not  oftentimes  found 
dangerous.  They  are  of  little ,  account  to 
the  traveller,  when  compared  with  the 
amazing  jjwarms  of  musketoes,  which  rise 
from  the  swamps  aticl  creeks,  in  such  num-^ 


bers  ^si  to  harass  even  ^the  ^^ost  .pxpii  pi 
the  natives ;  and  as  m\  cJpUies  ;^yere  m:^ 
^Imost  worn  to  ra^,  I  wa?  but  iU  prepariej|l 
to  resist  their  att^cj^s.  I  usually  pajssed  tlje 
night,  without  shutting  .my  .eye^,  wal!kip|[ 
backwfirds  and  forwards,  fanping  my§^ 
with  my  ,hat ;  their  stings  raided  numerous 
blisters  on  .my  kg^  ^pd  ^rois  ;  ^hich,  to-» 
gether  with  the  war\t  of  re?it,  Jcnfi^e  ^ine  very 
feverish  and  uneasy, 

July  29th.  lEAxly  m  the  ;poramg,  my 
landlord  observing  thjit  I  v?fi5  ^i£jcly,4i^i^ 
^e  away;  sending  ^  SJeryW^iUi  pp  .a^ 
?  guide  to  kea .  ^i^it  thpugh  J  ^9f  ^ittle  able 
tp  \valk,  my  horse  was  stilji  le?isablpt;oc^y 
rne ;  and  .a^)Qut  six  .m^o^  fp  t]^  js^t  pf 
A^o^iboo,  ib  croRs^ipg  jsome  jqv^l?  clayey 
ground,  he  fell;  jmd  .t;he  ui^ited  stijei^th 
of  the  guidje  and  ^yseJtf*,.cQuld  vx^t^fix^l^ 
again  upon  hi?  ^?,  I  ^at  ^o,>y^  fffjc  s(^i^ 
time,  beside  tl^i?  ^jvornr^ut  ^pc^^  of  fljy 

adventures ;  but  jB^dir^g  bim  f  tilj  ^un^^  ff^ 
xise,  I  took  off  the  jsaddle  ajifl  |)jqic|^,  df^ 
placed  a  ^uaiitity  of  grass  b|efore  him.  I 
,  surveyed  the  poor  animal,  a^  he  Jay  ]^tmg 
on  jthe  ground,  with  $ymp?tthetic  emotkui; 
for  I  could  not  siippresis  the  sad  apprehen 
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sio9^  th^t  J  ^hq^^d  iinyself,  :«i  ^  ^liqrt  Jiwe^ 
lie  i^ovi^i  ja^d  perish  in  .the  ^me  mapo^r,  qF 
fj^tig^e  and  hungeir.  Wil}b  ,^ip  }f(sr«*Qding, 
I  left  my  EfiQ"*  A^^e,;  ^tj^  >y,ith  gre^t  reluc- 
^nf^M9»^Wy-g\«^!P  W:f<pot,  ,?ilon^  lihe 
|j»an}t  qf  the  fliv^:,  «nti,l  ^l?oMt  qpon ;  when 
yiB  f^fk^  K^jyih\eh  I  |<?wd  to  be  np- 
t^J^JE^  ffi9rei6i^#  sn[i?kU  fehipg  yiUage.  The 
J)qo)^^  ^  ,^^r^y  qlji  ,to^,  ^^9  was  sMng  by 
^e,gate,  iqeqeived  n^ie  yqry  qoplly ;  and  when 
I  informed  him  pf  my  {i^i^ti^n,  and  begged 
l^is  pnotectipn,.  tol^  jpae,  with  great  indiflfe- 
i^ce,  fb^t  ^  i^aid.  ,ye»y  Me  ftUestttiqii  .to 
S.t\e  ^pei^b^,  and  ^at  I  ^Quld  not  Ctnter 
Ids  ho^,  My  gui(i!e  jreinon?jtrflted  in  my 
favour,  tfiit  -^o  no  purpose;,  for  the  Dooty 
i^emaii^ed  indexible  in  his  determination, 
J  knew  flpt  wljiere  tq  i;e«t  jpy  w-earied  Uwhs, 
but  wifts  happily  r^i^ved  ,by  a  fishing  canoe 
fe^ngiifl*  to  §iy^,  wMch  »ia5^  that  mOr 
na^t.gOflping.dowotfce  raver,  The  Dooty 
w^y^  tp  fUie  fisfeernjan  to  contie  near,  and 
4^i;ed  imn  to  it^ke  chs^ge  of  me  a^  far  as 
'  !^opr;cajt^.  The  lishejcnian,  a&i&t  some  hesyj. 
t^pn,  .cpnsen^ed  jto  .eany  me ;  wd  I  em-r 
l^rhe^  in  tl\e  canoe,  in  company  with  the 
^sherman^  his  wife*  ^ni  a  boy.    The  Negno 
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ivho  had  conducted  me  from  Modiboo,  how 
left  me ;  I  requested  him  talook  to  my  horse 
on  his  return,  and  take  care  of  him  if  he 
was  still  alive,  which  he  promised  to  do. 

Departing  from  Kea,  we  proceeded  about 
a  mile  down  the  river,  when  the  fishmnan 
paddled  the  canoe  to  the  bank^  and  desired 
me  to  jump  out  Having  tied  the  canoe  to 
a  stake,  he  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  dived 
fdr  such  a  length  of  time,  that  I  thought 
he  had  actually  drowned  himself,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  his  wife  behave  with  so 
much  indifference  upon  the  occasion;  but 
my  fears  were  over  when  he  raised  up  his 
head  astern  of  the  canoe,  and  called  for  a 
rope.  With  this  rope  he  dived  a  second 
time;  and  then  got  inta  the  canoe,  and  or- 
dered the  boy  to  assist  him  in  pulling.  At 
length,  they  brought  up  a  large  basket, 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  containing  two 
fine  fish  which  the  fisherman  (after  re* 
turning  the  basket  into  the  water),  imme- 
diately carried  a  shore,  and  hid  in  the  grass. 
We  then  went  a  little  farther  down,  aod 
took  up  another  basket,  in  which  was  one 
fish. '  The  fisherman  now  left  us,  to  carry  his 
prizes  to  some  neighbouring  market ;  and 
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the  womah  and  boy  proceeded  with  me  in 
the  canoe^  down  the  river. 

About  four  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Moor-- 
zan^  a  fishing  town  on  the  northern  bank; 
from  whence  I  was  con veyed  /  across  the 
river  to  Silla,  a  large  town ;  where  I  remain* 
ed  until  it  was  quite  dark,  under  a  tree, 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people.  But 
their  language  was  very  different  from  the 
other  parts  of  Bambarra ;  and  I  was  inform- 
ed that  in  my  progress  eastward,  the  Bam*- 
barra  tongue  was  but  little  understood,  and 
that  when  I  reached  Jenn^,  I  should  find 
that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  spoke 
a  djfF^^nt  language,  called  Jenni  kummo 
by  the  Negroes ;  and  Kalam  Soudan^  by  the 
Moors.    . 

With  a  great  deal  of  entreaty,  the  Dooty 
allowed  me  to  oome  into  his  baloon,  to  avokl 
the  rain ;  but  the  place  was  very  damp,  and 
I  had  a  smart  paroxysm  of  fever,  during  the 
night.  Worn  down  by  sickness,  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue;  half  naked,  and 
without  any  Article  of  value,  by  which  I 
might  procure  provisions,  clothes,  or  lodg- 
ing; I  began  to  reflect  seriously  on  my 
fiituation.^^  I  was  how  convinced  by  painful 
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espeaHmte,  lh«t  j^  lObstacles  io  my  fm- 
ther  progress  were  insunniouatable.  The 
traiHQE^  raios  /wims  .atready  set .  m,  vnidi  .alt 
tl^eiriKiolence;  tlie  ncegrQuodsjmidfiivaiQps 
were  every  iwJtttvejQKerfl^wed^  and,  in  a  Idw 
days  MOore,  .«o»tVeUing  .of  j^way  Hind,  unieos 
by  .water,  »wwld  lbs  iC«iqii|^^y;  obstructed. 
Trbe!  Ko.vi!|e»  yfhvAx  fmtimpd  .of  ifefaie  King 
of  iB^mbarr»'t9  iffos^vvt^five  ©ot  gufll^eat 

terf«»We  «ie  it9  fci?e.»  caiwp/orswy  gpeat 

sistiog  *y  A^wlty,  in  « i<P«JPJtry  wh^m  ll» 
Moors  h»Wi  s^cKMUieivo^   fiut  aj^e  «ib 

iBWSe,  jri^hw  (thp  ppyer  of  tb9|!ei«wQ?tes 

fai»tif]$  J .  jMiti  fmnd  flay  Recespti^  *Qth  at 

Sego  and  Sansanding,  I  was  apprehe^^vje^. 

c^«>n^HSn«^,^i9pi^^  ^tbqp,  wjbpch  jl^ 
np  ?^?R?  .,of  fO^aijjipg),  ^  ^qvl^^f^j^flp 
rgy  l^etp  rH)|)urfl9S<?.;  ^,fp)r  /^y. t^jrcov^j^ 

Vtay-SfSSjgl^pmyy  j^p  l¥tMW»l»?g  to,tihea?m'" 

bia.  3  J9umV  W  feP^  of  jii^y  J?MndoB4 
mft?s,  f\re«%nt^^  ^^  ^  ,my  c^nteiflplatiqn, 
throwg!?  ^g49q*.-^d  countries  un^WD. 


Nie^feirtlMd^s,  this  se^rhid  t&  he  ffi6»  61^ 
9k&emtm  ?  fbr  I*  saw  in^itaWfe  d^Yractib A 
in  atteittptrr^  to-  pfftdefedf  tdf  tfte  ^^«i«sl¥ai 
Wirht  ^*  dbftViciibtt:  dn  ifty  ifflW*,  r  hbpe 
ifly  i«eadets  wiit  abl^ridMed^,  Ma?  j  dla 
rigfe*  in:  going  i«d  fettlhei^:.  j  feffAitW^^A^i'^ 
eflfoift  to  exeeute'  hiy  nMHSidh*  iH  i«  ^fidst 

Ih'erfe  fe^n  th#  ittb^t!  diisfent  pros^)teeif  <rf  i 
SucceSsfiil'  fei%ifh'a«oni  ri&^iif  me  liitta'^birf-i 
ablwhat«dytiip^  of  the  j(Miii»ttysy/k6f'tllW  d^^ 
^rt  (tf  ai  de^JWdt-  cttptiv^Ry,-  ^t)uM  friV^ 
forced  ftjtf  t<J  d^sfefv  TfiiSi  fe)*v^er,  ri^cfeS* 
Slip?' comiieBiftfiaffe  l!odo>-  aWd»wJMefMfiftay 
be  *h6  ©Jjiniofi 'of  mf  gmetkV^  i^adgft'  drt 
this  p^rnfy  it  a^rds  ASii  int>»^i^^^i^  sa^^ 
faction^  tkaeb  my  hbnowtabfe  d(U^y»;$itevtf 
been  pleased^^  9inQ&  e^  i»t!&A¥^<  td  6>s^miS 
tfeeirfirff  a^ppdb^idnrcJf  ttiy  cbildultv  ' 

J^bvihg'  tftus  brda^i  my  tAiHAy  aft^ 
muchr  doobtr  atid  peoiiIeKit|^y  t&>  2»  d^t^j^ 
nation  W'  rdtum  westwardi; '  B  thottglflf'  if 
incuiaban(t(d»  lAe^.  b)^foi)6 1  M«f  l^lld/  tb  o(^^ 
lect^  ftrtfirf  tfid  J5fDorisH>  and«  N^gsto  tsriidei-s, 
all  tiie  irf»fopraati«Mv  L  oduld^  d6nfe€»niilg  tfie: 
furtter  cburse  of  the  Nigerf  ejtet^WJwdr;  m4 
the  situation  and  extent  of^the  kingdowis  in- 
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its  vicinage ;  and  the  following  few  notices 
I  received  from  such  various  quarters^  as 
induce  me  to  think  they  are  authentic. 
,  Two  short  day?'  journey  to  the  eastward 
of  Silla,  is  the  town  of  Jenn6,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  a  small  island  in  the  river;  and  is 
said  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  inhabit 
tants  than  Sego  itself^  or  any  other  town  in 
Bambarra*  At  the  distance  of  two  days 
,more,the  river  spreads  into  a  considerable 
lake,  called  Dibbie  (or  the  dark  lake)^  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  which,  all  the  inficnr- 
mation  I  could  obtain  was,  that  in  crossing 
it,  from  west  to  east,  the  canoes  lose  sight 
of  land  one  whole  day.  From  this  lake, 
the  water  issues  in  many  difler^t  streams, 
which  terminate  in  two  large  branches,  one 
whereof  flows  towards  the  north-east,  and 
the  other  to  the  east ;  but  th^se!  branches 
join  at  Kabra,  which  is  one  day^s  journey 
to  the  southward  of  Tombuctoo,  andis  th^ 
port  or  shipping-place  of  that  t:ity.  The 
tract  of  land  which  the  two  streams  encircle, 
is  called  Jinhala^  and  is  inhabited  by  Ne- 
groes; and  the  whole  distance,  by  land, 
from  Jenn^  to  Tombuctoo,  is  twelve  days' 
journey. 
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From  Kabra,  at  the  distance  of  eleven 
days'  jourfley,  down  the  stream,  the  river 
passes  to  the  southward  of  Houssa,  whkh 
is  two  day's  journey  distant  from  the  river. 
Of  the  further  progress  of  this  grrafr  river^ 
and  its  final  exit,  all  the  natives  witli  whom 
I  conversed,  seemed  to  be  entirely  ignorant. 
TTiOT  commercial  pursuits   stdtd&m  induce 
them  to^  travel  further  th^n  the  cities  of 
Tbmbuctoo  and  Houssa ;   and  as  the  sole 
object  of  those  joumies  is  the  acquirement 
of  wealth,  they  pay  but  little  attention  to 
the  course  of  rivers,  or  the  geography  of 
couritries.    It  is,  however,  highly  probable 
that  the  Niger  affords  a  safe  and  easy  cora- 
muntcation  between  very  remote  nations* 
All  my  informants  agreed,  that  many  of  the 
%ro  merchants  who  arriye  at  Tombuctoo 
and  Houssa,  from  the  eastward,  speak  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  that  of  Bambarra,  or 
any  other  kingdom  with  which   they  are 
acquainted.    But  even  these  Qierchants,  it 
would  seem,  are  ignwant  of  the  termination 
of  the  river,  for  such  of  them  as  can  speak 
Arabic,  describe  the  amazing  length  of  its 
course  in  very  general  terms ;  saying  only 
that  tliey  believe  it  nms  to  the  world's  end. 
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The  namcef  of  mfeny  kingil&ms*  to  the 
eftstw^d  of  Hotesai^  are  faitailiar  t&  tHe  inha^ 
bitants  of  Bkhibaripai  I  was  shbwn^  quivers 
and'  aritowsr  of  vety'  curiousr  workmanship, 
which  I  was^  informed^  came  frotti  the  kiiija^ 
doth  of  Kassinal 

On  the  noitherrt  barik  of  the  Niger,  at  a 
filiort  di&tkice  from  Silla,  is  the  ldngdbt± 
of  Masina^i  which  is  inhabited  by  FoulaHs. 
They  dmploy  themselves^  there,  as  in  other 
places;  chiefly  in  pasturage,  and;  pay  an 
Annual  tributi^  to  the  King  df  Bambarra, 
for  the  lands  which  they  occupy. 

To^  the  riorth-east  of  MasiHa,  is  situated 
the  kingdom  of  Tombuctoo,  th€^  great  ob- 
ject of  European  research  ;  the  capital  of 
this*  kingdom^  being  one.  of  the  principal 
marts  foi*  that  extensive  commerce  which 
the  Moors  carry  on  with  the  Negroes.  The 
hopes  of  abquiring  wealth  in  this  pursuit, 
and  Z€s4l  for  propagating  their  religion,  have 
fill^  this  extensive  city  with  Moors  and 
Mahomedan  convCTts;  the  king  himself, 
and  all  the  chief  officers  of  state  are  Moors; 
and  they  are  said  to  be  niore  severe  and  ih- 
tblerant  in  their  principles  than  any  other 
of  the  Moorish  tribes  in  this  part'  of  Africa. 
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I  was  informed  by  a  venerable  old  Negro, 
that  when  he  first  visited  Tombuctoo,  lie 
took  up  his  lodging  at  a  sort  of  public  inn, 
the  landlord  of  which,  when  he  conducted 
.  him  into  his  hut,  spread  a  mat  on  the  floor, 
and  laid  a  rope  upon  it ;  saying  **  if  you  are 
"  a  Mussulman  you  are  my  friend,  sit  down ; 
*'  but  if  you  ajre  a  Kafir,  you  are  ftiy  slave; 
**  and  with  this  rope  I  will  lead  you  to  mar- 
**  ket/''  The  present  King  of  Tombuctoo 
is  Txam^AAbu  Abrahima\  he  is  reported  to 
possess;  immense  riches.      His  wives  and 
concubines  are  said  to  be-clpthed  in  silk, 
and  the  chief  officers  of  state  live  in  consi- 
^derable  splendour.    The  whole  expence  of 
his  government  is  defrayed,  as  I  was  told, 
by  a  tax-  upon  merchandize,  which  is  col- 
lected at  the  gates  of  the  city. 

The  city  .of  Houssa,  ( thecapital  of  a  large 

kingdom  of  the  same  name,  situated  to  the 

eastward  of  Tombuctoo,)  is^  another  great 

.mart  for  Moorish  commerce,     I  conversed 

with  -many  merchants  who  had  visited  that 

city;  and  they  all  agreed  that  it  is  larger, 

•  and  more  populous,  than  Tombuctoo.     The 

.  trade,  police,  and  go>ernment,  are  near- 

.  ly  the  same  in  both  ;»  but  in  Houssa,  the 

y 
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.  Negroes  are  in  greater  prc^iortion  to  the 
Moors,  and  have  some  lAme  in  the  gevam-  * 
ment. 

Concerning  the  small  kkigdam  of  Jmbala, 
I  was  not  aWe  to  collect  much  informaliQD. 
The  soil  is  said  to  be  remaricably  fertHei 
and  the  whcde  country  so  full  of  creeks  and 
swamps/ that  the  Moors  have  hitherto  been 
baflBed  in  every  attempt  to  sid)due  it.  The 
inhabitants  are  Negroes,  and  some  of  them 
are  said  to  live  in  considerable  afiluencei 
particularly  those  near  the  capital;  which 
is  a  resting-place  for  such  merchants  as' 
transport  goods  from  Tombuctoo  to  the 
western  parts  of  Africa. 

To  the  southward  of  Jinfoada,  is  situated 
the  Negro  kingdom  of  Gotto,  which  is  said 
to  be  of  great  extent.  It  was  fdrmeaiy  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  petty  st^es,  which 
wer^  governed  by  their  own  chiefs;  but 
their  private  quarrels  invited  invasion  from 
'  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  At  length  a 
politic  chief,  of  the  name  of  Moosaee,  had 
address  enough  to  make  th^m  unite  inrhosti- 
lities  gainst  Bambarra ;  and  on  this  occa^ 
sbn  he  was  unanimously  chosen  general ; 
the  different  chiefs  consenting  for  a  time  to 
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act  under  his  t^ommand.  Moossee  imme-* 
diately  dispatched  a  fleet  of  canoes,  loaded 
with  provisions,  from  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Dibbie  up  the  Niger,  towards  Jenn6,  and 
with  the  whole  of  his  army  pushed  forwards 
into  Bambarra.  He  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Niger  opposite  to  Jenn^,  before  the 
townspeople  had  the  smallest  intimation  of 
his  approach ;  his  fleet  c^  canpes  joined  him 
the  same  day,  and  having  landed  the  pro- 
visions, he  embarked  part  of  his  army,  and 
in  the  night  took  Jenn^  by  storm.  This 
event  so  terrified  the  King  of  Bambarra, 
that  he  sent  messengers  to  sue  for  peace, 
and  \n  order  to  obtain  it,  consented  to  de- 
liver to  Moossee  a  certain  number  of  slaves 
every  year;  and  return  every  thing  that 
had  been,  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Gotto.  Moossee,  thus  triumphant,  returned 
to  Gotto,  where  lie  was  d^lared  king,  and 
the  capital  of  the  country  is  called  by  his 
name. 

On  the  west  of  Gotto,  is*  the  kingdom  of 
Baedoo,  which  was  conquered  by  the  pre- 
sent king  of  Bambarra  about  seven  years 
ago,  and  has  continued  tributary  to  him 
ever  since. 
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West  of  Baedoo,  is  Maniana ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  which,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation I  was.  able  to  collect,  are  cruel 
and  ferocious ;  carrying  their  resentment 
towards  their  enemies,  so  far  as  never  to 
give  quarter ;  and  even  to  indulge  them- 
selves with  unnatural  and  disgusting  ban- 
quets  of  human  flesh. 

'  I  am  well  aware  that  the  accounts  which 
the  Negroes  give  of  their  enemies,  ought  to 
be  received  with  great  caution;  but  I  heard 
the  same  account  in^  so  many  different  king- 
doms, and  from  such  variety  of  people,  whose 
veracity  I  had  no  occasion  to  suspect,  that 
I  am  disposed  to  allow  it  some  degree  of 
credit.  The  inhabitants  of  Bambarra,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  must  have 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  satisfying 
themselves  as  to  the  fact ;  and  if  the  report 
had  been  entirely  without  foundation,  I  can- 
not conceive  why   the  term   Madummulo 

(man  eaters),  should  be  applied  exclusively 
to  the  inhabitants  pf  Maniana. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  Author  returns  Westward — arrives  at 
ModiboOj  and  recovers  his  Horse— finds 
great  Difficulty  in  travellings  in  consequence 
of  ihe  Rains y  and'  the  overfiowing  of  the 
Rivef ; — is  informed  that  the  King  of  Bam- 
barra  had  sent  Persons  to  apprehend  him  ; 
— avoids  SegOy  and  prosecutes  his  Journey 
along  the  Banks  of  the  Niger. — Incidents 
on  the  Road' — {Cruelties  attendant  on  Afrij- 
can  Wars. — The  Author  crosses  the  River 
Frina,  and  arrives  at  Tafixira. 

JrxAViNG,  for  the  reasons  assigned  .in  the 
last  Chapter,  deterrmned  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther eastward  than  Silla,  I  acquainted  the 
Dooty  with  my  ihtention  of  returning  to 
Sego,  proposing  to  travel  along  the  southern 
side  of  th6  river ;  but  he  informed  me,  that 
frorri  the  number  of  creeks  and  swamps  on 
that  side,  it  was  impossible  to  travel  by  any 
other  route  than  along  the  northern  bank ; 
and  even  that  route,  he  said,  woyld  soon  be 
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impassable,  on  account  of  the  overflowing 
of  the  river.  However,  as  he  commended 
my  determination  to  return  westward,  he 
agreed  to  speaJc  to  some  one  of  the  fisher^ 
men  to  cany  me  over  to  Moorzan,  I  ac-^ 
cordingly  stepped  into  a  canoe  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  30th,  and 
in  about  an  hour  was  landed  at  Moorzan. 
At  this  place  I  hired  a  canoe  for  sixty  Kow* 
ries,  and  in  the  afternoon  arrived  at  Keaj 
where,  for  forty  Kdwries  more,  the  Dooty 
permitted  me  to  sleep  in  the  same  but  with 
one  of  his  slaves.^  This  poor  Negro,  perceiv-^ 
ing;  that  I  was  sickly,  and  that  my  clothes 
were  very  ragged,  humanely  lent  me  a  large 
cloth  to  cover  me  for  the  night. 

July  3istJ  The  Booty's  brother  being 
going  to  Modiboo,  I  embraced-  tte  oppor- 
tunity of  accompanying  hind  thither,  there 
being  no  beaten  road.  He  promised  to  carry 
my  saddle,  which  I  had  left  at  Kea  when 
my  horse  fell  down  in  the  woods,  as^  I  now 
proposed  to  present  it  to  the  king  of  B^m- 
barra. 

We  departed  from  Kea  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  about  a  mile  tc^  the  westward  obsarved, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  great  number  of 
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fearthen  jars,  piled  up  together.  They  were 
very  neatly  formed,  but  not  glazed;  and 
were  evidently  of  thit  sort  of  pottery  which 
h  ndanufactured  at  Downie  (a  town  to  the 
West  of  Tojnbuctoo),  and  sold  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  different  parts  of  Bambarra.  A^ 
we  approached  towards  the  jars,  rfty  com- 
panbn  plucked  up  a  large  handful  of  herb- 
age, and  threw  it  upon  them ;  making  signs 
for  me  to  do  the  same,  which  I  d^d.  He 
theri^  with  great  seriousness,  told  me  that 
these  jars  belonged  to  sortie  supernatural 
power;  that  they  were  found  in  their  pre- 
sent situation  about  two  years  ago ;  and  as 
no  person  had  claimed  them,  every  traveller 
as  he  passed  them,  from  respect  to  the  in- 
visible proprietor,  threw  some  grass,  or  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  upon  the  heap,  to  defend 
the  jars  from  the, rain. 

Thus  conversing,  wetravetled  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  until,  unfortunately,  we 
perceived  the  footsteps  of  a  lion,  quite  fresh 
in  the  mud,  near  the  river  side.  My  com* 
panion  now  proceeded  with  great  circimi- 
spection ;  and  at  last,  coining  to  some  thick 
underwood,  he  insisted  that  I  should  walk 
before  him.  I  endeavoured  to  excuse  myself. 
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by  alleging  that  I  did  not  know  the  road ; 
but  he  obstinately  persisted ;  and  after  a  few 
high  words  and  menacing  looks,  threw  do^n 
the  saddle  and  went  away.  This  very  much 
disconcerted  me ;  but  as  I  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  horse,  I  could  not  think 
of  encumbering  myself  with  the  saddle; 
and  taking  off  the  stirrups  and  girths,  I 
threw  the  saddle  into  the  river.  The  Negro 
no  sooner  saw  me  throw  the  saddle  into  the 
water,  than  he  came  running  from  among 
the  bushes  where  he  had  conc^led  himself, 
jumped  into  the  river,  and  by  help  of  his 
spear  brought  out  the  saddle,  and  ran  away 
with  it.  I  continued  my  course  along  the 
bank;  but  as  the  wood  was  remarkaWy 
thick,  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  lion 
was  at  no  great  distance,  I  became  much 
alarmed,  and  took  a  long  circuit  through 
the  bushes  to  avoid  him. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  I  reached 
Modiboo,  where  I  found  my  saddle.  The 
guide,  who  had  got  there  before  me,  being 
afraid  that  I  should  inform  the  king  of  his 
conducti  had  brQ;jght  the  saddle  with  him 
in  a  canoe.  ^ 

While  I  was  conversing  with  the  Dooty, 
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and  remonstrating  against  the  guide  for 
having  left  mfe  in  such  a  situation,  I  heard 
a  horse  neigh  in  one  of  the  huts ;  and  the 
Dooty  inquired,  with  a  smile,  if  I  knew  who 
was  speaking  to  me?  He  explained  himself, 
by  telling  me  that  my  horse  was  still  alive, 
and  somewhat  recovered  from  his  fatigue  j 
but  he  insisted  that  I  should  take  him  along 
with  me ;  adding,  that  he  had  once  kept  a 
Moor's  horse  for  four  months,  and  when  the 
horse  had  recovered  and  got  into  good  con- 
dition, the  Moor  returned  and  claimed  it, 
and  refused  to  give  him  any  reward  for  his 
trouble. 

August  1st.  I  departed  from  Modiboo, 
dri\ang  my  horse  before  me ;  and  in  the 
aftetnoon  reached  Nyamee,  where  I  re- 
mained three  days;  during  which  time  it 
rained  without  intermission,  and  with  such 
violence,  that  no  person  could  venture  out  of 
doors.    ^ 

Aug.  5th.  I  departed  from  Nyamee; 
but  the  country  was  so  deluged,  that  I  was 
frequently  in  danger  of  losing  the  road,  and 
had  to  wade  across  the  savannahs  for  miles 
together,  knee  deep  in  water.  Even  the 
corn  ground,  which  is  the  driest  land  in  the 
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country,  was  so  completely  fiooded,  that 
my  hoi^e  twice  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  ancfe 
was  not  got  out'wkhout  the  gifeatest  dif^ 
ficulty. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  arrived 
at  Nyara,  where  I  was  well  received  by  the 
Dooty ;  and  as  the  6th  was  r^trf ,  I  did  not 
depart  until  the  morning  erf  the  7th ;  but 
the  water  had  iswelled  to  such  a  he^ht,  that 
in  many  places  the  road  was  scarcely  passa- 
ble ;  and  thou^  I  waded  breast  deep  across 
the  swampsyl  could  only  readh  a  small  vil- 
lage called  Nemaboo,  where,  however,  for 
an  hundred  Kowries,  I  procuried  from  s<Mne 
Foulahs,  plenty  of  corn  for  myborse,  and 
milk  for  myself. 

Aug,  8th.  The  difficulties  I  had  expe- 
rienced the  day  before,  made  me  anTUous 
to  engage  a  fellow-traveller ;  particularly  as 
I  was  assured,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  the  country  would  be  so  complete^ 
overflowed,  as  to  render  the  road  utterly 
impassable  ;  but  though  I  offered  two  hun- 
dred Kowries  for  a  guide,  nobody  would 
accompany  me.  However,  on  the  ipoming 
following,  (August  9th,)  a  Moo^r  and  his 
wife,  riding  upon  two  bullocks,  >nd  bound 
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for  Sego  with,  salt,  passed  the  village,  and 
agreed  to  take  me  along  with  them  ;  but  I 
found  them  of  little  service:  for  they  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  road,  and 
being  accustomed  to  a  sandy  soil,  were  very 
bad  travellers.  Instead  of  wading  before 
the  bullocks,  to  feel  if  the  ground  was  solid> 
the  woman  boldly  entered  the  first  swamp, 
riding  upon  the  top  of  the  load ;  but  when 
she  had  prooeeded  about  two  hundred  yards, 
the  bullock  sunk  into  a  hole,  and,  threw  both 
the  load  and  herself  among  the  reeds.  The 
frightened  husband  stood  for  some  time 
seemingly  petrified  with  horror,  and  suf- 
fered his  wife  to  be  almost  drowned  before 
he  went  to  her  assistance. 

About  sunset  we  reached  Sibity;  but 
the  Dooty  received  me  very  coolly:  and 
when  I  solicited  for  a  guide  to  Sansanding, 
he  told  me  his  people  were  otherwise  em- 
ployed. I  was  shewn  into  a  damp  old  hut; 
where  I  passed  a  very  uncomfortable  night; 
for  when  the  walls  of  the  huts  are  softened 
by  the  rain,  they  frequently  become  too 
weak  to  support  the  weight  of  the  roof.  I 
heard  three  huts  fall  during  the  night,  and 
was  apprehensive  that  the  hut  I  lodged  in 
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would  be  the  fourth.     In  the  morning,  as  I ' 
went  to  pull  some  grass  for  my  horse,  I 
counted  fourteen  huts  which  had  fallen  in 
this  manner,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  rainy  season. 

It  continued  to  rain  with  great  violence 
all  the  1  oth ;  and  as  the  Dooty  refused  to 
give  me  any  provisions,  I  purchased  some 
corn,  which  I  divided  with  my  horse. 

Aug.  11th.  The  Dooty  compelled  me 
to  depart  from  the  town,  and  I  set  out  for 
Sansanding,  without  any  great  hopes  of 
faring  better  there  than  I  had  done  at  Si- 
bity  ;  for  I  learned  from  people  who  came 
to  visit  me,  that  a, report  prevailed,  and 
was  universally  believed,  that  I  had  come 
to  B:  jnbarra  as  a.  spy ;  and  as  Mansong 
had  not  admitted  me  into  his  presence,  the 
Dooties  of  the  different  towns  were  at  liber- 
ty to  treat  me  in  what  manner  they  pleased 
From  repeatedly  hearing  the  same-'story,  I 
had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it;  but  as 
there  was  no  alternative,  I  determined  to 
proceed,  and  a  little  before  sunset  I  arrived 
at  Sansanding.  My  reception  was  what  I 
expected.  Counti  Mamadi,  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  me  formerly,  scarcely  gave  me 
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welcome.  Every  one  wished  to  shun  me; 
and  my  landlord  sent  a  person  to  inform 
me,  that  a  very  unfavourable  report  was 
received  /rom  Sego  concerning  me,,  and 
that  he  wished  me  to  depart  early  in  the 
morning,^  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  Counti 
Mamadi  himself  came  privately  to  me,  and 
informed  me,  that  Mansong  had  dispatched 
a  canoe  to .  Jenn6  to  bring  me  back; 
and  he  was  afraid  I  should  find  great 
difficulty  in  going  to  the  west  country. 
He  advised  me,  therefore,  to  depart  from 
Sansanding  before  daybreak ;  and  cau- 
tioned me  against ,  stopping  at  Diggani,  or 
any  town  near  Sego, 

Aug.  12th.  I  departed  fronj  Sansanding, 
and  reached  Kabba  in  the  afternoon.  As  1 
approached  the  town,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  several  people  assembled  at  the  gate; 
one  of  whom,  as  I  advanced,  came  running 
towards  me,  and  taking  my  horse  by  the 
bridlie,  led  me  round  the  walls  of  the  town ; 
and  then  pointing  to  the  west,  told  me  to 
go  along,  or  it  would  fare  worse  with  me. 
.It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  the  dan- 
ger of  being  benighted*  iri  the  woods,  ex- 
posed to  the  inclenqiency  of  the  weather. 
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and  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts.  ^*  Gro  along,'' 
was  all  the  answer;  and  a  number  of 
people  coming  lip,  arii  urging  me  in  the 
same  manner  with  great  earnestness,  I 
suspected  that  some  of  the  king's  messen- 
gers,  who  were  sent  in  search  of  me,  were 
in  the  town ;  and  that  tliese  N^roes,  from 
mere  kindness,  conducted  me  past  it  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  my  escape.  I  accord- 
ingly took  the  road  for  S^o,  with  the  un- 
comfortable prospect  of  passing  the  ragbt 
on  the  branches  of  a  tree.  After  travelling 
about  three  miles^  I  came  to  a  small  vill^e 
near  the  road.  The  Dooty  was  splitting 
sticks  by  the  gate;  but  I  found  I  could 
have  no  admittance;  and  when  I  at- 
tempted to  «iter,  he  jumped  up,  and  wiA 
the  stick  he  held  in  his  hand  threatened  to 
strike  me  off  the  horse,  if  I  presumed  to 
advance  another  step. 

At  a  little  distance  from  diis  village  (and 
farther  from  the  road),  is  another  small  one. 
I  conjectured,  that  being  rather  out  of  ti\e 
common  route,  the  inhabitants  might  have 
fewer  objections  to  give  me  house  room  for 
the  night ;  and  having  crossed  some  corn 
fields,  I  sat  down  under  a  tree  by  the  well. 
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Two  QT -three  wam^i  cani«  to  draw  water; 
and  oae  o(  them  perceiving  I  was  a  stranger, 
inqwire^  whither  I  was  gwng.  I  tpld  her 
I  was  gpi/Jg  fpr  iSego,  but  being  benighte^I 
m  the  road,  I  wished  to  stay  at  the  yilla^ 
untU  RMMrniflg;  and  begged  she  would 
acquaint  the  Dooty  with  w^y  situatioiy. 
In  a  little  tkne  jthe  .DrOPty  sent  for  me, 
mi  permitted  me  to  sleep  in  a  large  baloon, 
ia  oijie  corner  erf  which  wias  constructed 
»  kiln  for  drying  tl)e  froit  of  the  $he^ 
tiroes;  it  contaii^ed  about  half  a  cart-ioad 
of  fruit,  lender  which  was  kept  mp  a  clear 
WQoi  fire.  ;I'  w*p  itiforaiedj  that  in  three 
days  the  frjuit  woyld  he  ready  for  pound- 
kig  and  boiling;  and  that  the  butter  thus 
manufactured,  is  prefi^rsWe  to  that  whiph 
is  {»repai:ed  fro?n  fru^t  dried  in  the  sun; 
wpedally  in  the  rainy  season ;  when  the 
process,  by  insplatjon  is  ^ways  tedious,  and 
oftentimes  ineffectual. 

Aug.  igth*  About  ten  o'clock  I  reached 
asm^  village  wiAin  half  ^  mile  of  Sego, 
where  I  en^voured>  but  in  vain,  to  pro- 
cure some  provisions.  Every  one  seeqfied 
anxious  to  avoid  me;  and  I  could  plainly 
perceive^  by.  the  looks  and  behftviour  of  the 
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inhabitants,  that  some  very  unfavourable 
accounts  had  been  circulated  concerning 
me.  I  was  a^ain  informed,  that  Mansong 
had  sent  people  to  apprehend  me ;  and  the 
Dooty's  son  told  me  I  had  no  time  to  lose, 
if  I  wished  to  get  safe  out  of  Bambarra.  I 
now  fully  saw  the  danger  of  my  situation, 
and  determined  to  avoid  Sego  altogether. 
I  accordingly  mounted  my  horse,  and  talc- 
ing the  road  for  Diggani,  travelled  as  fast 
as  I  could,  until  I  was  out  of  sight  of  the 
villagers,  when  Tsthick  to  the  w-estward, 
through  high  grass  and  swampy  ground. 
About  noon,  I  Stopped  urtderatree,  to  con- 
sider what  cQurse  to  take ;  for  I  had  now  no 
doubt  but  that  the  Moors  and  Slatees  had 
misihfoi^med  the  king  respecting  the  object 
of  my  mission,  and  that  people  w6re  abso- 
.  lutely  in  search  of  me  to  convey  me  a  pri- 
soner to  Sego.  Sometimes  I  had  thoughts 
of  swimming  my  horse  across  the  Niger, 
and  going  to  the  southward  for  Cape  Coast ; 
but  reflecting  that  I  had  t6n  days  to  travel 
before  I  should  reach  Kong,  and  afterward 
an  extensive  country  to  traverse,  inhabited 
by  various  nations,  with  whose  language 
and  manners  I  was  totally  unacquainted, 
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rrdinquished  this  scheme,  and  judged,  that 
I  should  better  answer  the  /purpose  of  my  , 
mission,  by  proceeding  to  the  westward 
along  the  Niger,  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  river  was  navigable  in  that  di- 
rection. Having  resolved/upon  this  course, 
I  proceeded  accordingly ;  arid  a  little  before 
sunset  arrived  ^t  a  Foulah  village  called 
Soobo6,  where,  for  two  hundred  Kowries, 
I  procured  lodging  for  the  night.  .  . 

Aug,  14th:  r  continued  ray  course  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  through  a  populous 
and  well  cultivated  country.  I  passed  a 
walled  town  called  Kamalia,*  without  sfopy 
ping ;  and  at  noon  rode  thrpugh  a  large 
town  called  Samee,  where  there  happened 
to  be  a  market,  iand  a  number  bf  people 
a«seml>led  in  an  open  place:  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  selling  cattle,  cloth,  corn,"  &g. 
I  rode  through  the  midst  of  them  without 
being  much  observed;  every  one  taking 
me  for  a  Moor.  Jn  the  afternoon  I  arrived 
at  a  small  village  called  Birnii,  where  I 
agreed  with  the  Booty's  son,  for  one  hun- 
dred Kowries,  to  allow  hie  t6  stay  for  the 

■*  '  - 

*  There  is  another  to^n  of  this  name,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned.  ., 

.-■  ~     ■    •    z      ■   ,/.   ■ 
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night;  but  when  the  Dobty  returned, he 
insisted  that  I  should  instantly  leave  the 
place ;  juid  if  his  wife  and  son  had  not  inter- 
ceded forme,  I  must  have  complied. 

Aug.  15th.    About  nine  o'clock  I  passed 
,a  large  town  called  Sai,  which  very  much 
excited  my  curiosity.     It  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  two  very  deep  trenches,  at  about 
two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  walls. 
On  the  top  of  the  trenches  are  a  number  of 
square  towers ;  and  the  whole  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regular  fortification.     Inqmr- 
ing  into  the /origin  of  this  extraordinary 
entrenchment,  I  learned  from  two  of  the 
townspeople    the    following     particulars ; 
which,  if  true,  furnish  a  mournful  jncture 
of  the  enonnities  of  African  wars.     About 
fifteen  years  lago,  when  the  |Mr^ent  King 
of  Bambarra's  father  desolated    Maniana, 
the  Dooty  of  Sal  had  two  sons  slain  in 
battle,  fighting  in  the  king's  cause.     He 
had  a  third  son  living ;  and  when  the  king 
demanded  a  further  reinforcemeint  of  men, 
and  this  youth  among  the  rest,  the  Doo^ 
refused  to  send  him.    This  conduct  so  en- 
raged  the  king,  that  when  he  returned 
from  Maniana,  about  the  begin^iing  of  the 
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rainy  s0?ison,  and  found'  Jhe  Dopty  pn>- 
tected  by  the  inhabitants,  he  sat  dp\yn  be- 
ibife  Sm,  vAth  his  arn^y^  and  surrounded 
the  town  with  the  trenches  I  liad  now  seen. 
After  a  si^ge  of  two  months,  the  towns^ 
people  became  involved  in  all  the  horrors 
of  famine ;  and  whilst  the  king's  army  were 
feasting  in  their  trenches,  they  saw  with 
.  jiea^ure,  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Sai 
^vour  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  Ben  tang 
tree  that  ptoodin  the  middle  of  the  town  • 
-Finding,. however,  tlia,t  the  besieged  would 
-soQQer  perish  than  surrender,  the  king  had 
recourse  to  treachery.  He.  promiseji,  that 
if  they  would  open  th€J  gates,  no  person 
should  be  put  to.  death,  nor  suffer  any  in- 
jury, but  the  Dooty  alone.  The  poor  old' 
man  determined  to  sacrifice  himself,  for 
the  sake  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  imme- 
diately  walked  over  to  the  king's  army, 
where  he.w^s  put  to  death.  ^  His  son,  in 
attempting  to  escape,  was  caught  and  mas- 
sacred in  the  trenches ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
townspeople  were  carried  away  captives, 
and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  different;  Negro 
traders. 

About  noon  I  came  to  the  village  of 
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'Kaimoa,  situated  upon  thfe  bank  of  tlft 
river;  and  as!  tte  com  I  had  purchased 
at  Sibili,  was  exhausted^  I  endeavoured  to 
purchase  a  fresh  supply  j  but  was  informed 
that  com  was  become  very  scarce  all  over 
the  country ;  and  though  I  offered  fifty 
Kowries  for  a  small  quantity,  no  person 
would  sell  me  any.  As  I  was  about  to  de- 
part, however,  one  of  the  villagers  (who 
probably  mistook  me  for  a  Moorish  she- 
reef)  brought  me  some  ^  a  present ;  only 
desiring  me  in  return,  to  bestow  my  bless- 
ing upon  him;  which  I  did  in  plain  Eng- 
lish,^ and  he  received  it  with  a  thbusaiKl 
acknowledgments.  Of  this  present  I  made 
my  dinner ;  and  it  was  the  third  successive 
day  that  I  had  subsisted  entirely  upon  raw 
corn. 

In  the!  evening  V  arrived  at  a  small  vil- 
;  lage  called  Song,  the  surly  inhabitants  of 
which  would  not  receive*  me,  nor  so  much 
as  permit  me  to  enter  the  gate ;  but  as 
lions  were  very  numerous  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I  had  frequently,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  seen  the  itnpression  of 
their  feet  on  the  road,  I  resolved  to  stay 
in  the   vicinity   of  the   village.      Having 
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collected  sdme  grass  for  my  horse,  I  accord- 
ingly lay  down  under  a  tree  by  the  gate* 
About  ten  o'clock  I  heard  the  hollow  roar 
pfa  lion  at  no  great  distance,  and  attempted 
to  open  the  gate ;  but,  the  people  from  within 
told  me,  that  no  person  must  attempt  to 
enter  the  gate  without  t\\e  Booty's  permis- 
sion. I  begged  them  to  inform  the  Dooty 
that  a  lion\was  approaching  the  village,  and 
I  hoped  he  would  allow  mfe  to  come  within 
the  gate.  I  waited  for  an  answei;  to  this 
message  with  great  anxiety;  for  the  lion 
kept  prowling  round  the  village,  and  once 
advanced  so  very  near  me,  that  J  heard  him 
rustling  aipong  the  grass,  and  climbed  the 
tree  for  safety.  About  midnight  the  Dooty 
5vith  some  of  his  people,  opened  the  gate, 
and  desired  me  to  come  in.  They  were 
convinced,  they  said,  that  I  was  not  a  Moor ; 
for  no  Mqor  ever  waited  any  time  at  the 
gate  of  a  village^  vv^ithout  cursing  the  inha- 
bitants,; 

Aug.  i^th*  About  ten  o'clock  I  passed 
a  considerable  tpwn,  with  a  mosque,  called 
Jabbe.  ,  Here  the  country  begins  to  rise 
into  hills,  and  I  could  see  the  summits  of 
Jjjgh  mountains  to  the  westward.     I  had 
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very  disagreeable  travelling  all  this  day,  on 
account  of  the  swampiness  of  the  roads ;  for 
the  river  was  now  risfen  to  such  a  height; 
as  to  overflow  great  part  of  the  flat  land  bti 
both  sides ;  and  from  the  muddiness' of  the 
"Water,  it  was  difficult  to  discern  its  depth. 
In  crossing  one  of  these  swamps,  a  little  to 
the  'westward  of  a  town  called  Gangu,  my 
horse  being  up  to  the  belly  in  water,  slipt 
suddenly  into  a  deep  pit,  and  was  almost 
drowned  before  he  could  disengage  bis  het 
from  the  stiff  clay  at  the  Ixrttom.  Indeed, 
both  the  horse  and  his  rider  were  so  com* 
pletely  covered  with  mud,  that  in  passing 
the  village  of  Callimana,  the  people  coiti- 
pared  us  to  two  *rly  elephants.  About 
noon  I  stopped  at  A  small  village  near  Ya* 
mina,  where  I  purchased  some  corn,  and 
dried  my  papers  and  clothes, . 

The  town  of  Yamina,  at  a  distance,  has 
a  very  fine  appearance.  It  covers  n&ttly 
the  same  extent  of  ground  as  Sansahding; 
but  having  been  plundered  by  Daisy,  King 
of  Kaartd,  about  four  years  ago,  it  has  not 
yet  resumed  its  former  prosperity ;  nearly 
one  half  of  the  town  being  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  ruins ;  however,  it  is  still  a  consi-' 
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derable  place,  and  is  so  much  frequented 
by  the  Moors,  that  I  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  lodge  in  it ;  but,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself 
respecting  its  population  and  extent,  I  re- 
solved to  ride  through  it ;  in  doing  which,  I 
observed  a  great  many  Moors  sitting  upon 
the  Bentangs,  and  other  places  of  public 
resort.  Every  body  looked  at  me  with  asto- 
nishment ;  but  as  I  rode  briskly  along,  they 
had  no  time  to  ask  questions, 

I  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Farra,  a  walled 
village;  where,  without  much  difficulty,  I 
procured  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

Aug.  17th.  Early  in  the  morning  I  pur- 
sued my  journey,  and  at  eight  o'clock  passed 
a  considerable  town  called  Balaba;  after 
which  the  road  quits  the  plain,  and  stretches 
along  the  side  of  the  hill.  I  passed  in  i:he 
course  of  this  day  the  ruins  of  three  towns ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  all  carried 
away  by  Daisy,  King  of  Kaarta,  on  the 
same  day  that  he  took  and  plundered  Ya- 
mina.  Near  one  of  these  ruins  I  climbed  a 
tamarind  tree,  but  found  the  fruit  quite 
green  and  sour;  and  the  prospect  of  the 
country  was  by  no  means  inviting;  for  the 
Wgh  grass  and  bushes  seemed  completely 
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to  obstruct  the  road,  and  the  low  lands  vvene 
all  so  flooded  by  the  river,  that  the  Niger 
had  the  appearance  c^an  extensive  lake.  In 
the  evening  I  arrived  at  Kanika,  where  the 
Dooty,  who  was  sitting  upon  an  elephant's 
hide  at  the  gate,  received  me  kindly;  and 
gave  me  for  supper,  some  milk  and  meal ; 
which  I  considered  (as  to  a  person  in  my 
situation  it  really  was)  a  very  great  luxury. 
Aug  i8th.  By  mistake,  I  took  the  wror^ 
road,  and  did  not  discover  my  error  until  I 
had  travelled  near  four  miles  ;  when  Qominjg 
to  an  eminence,  I  observed  the  Niger  con- 
siderably to  the  left.  Directing  my  course 
towards  it,  I  travelled  through  long  grass 
and  bushes,  with  great  difficulty,  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon :  when  I  came  to 
a  comparatively  small,  but  very  rapid  river ; 
which  I  took  at  first  for  a  creek,  or  one  of 
the  streams  of  the  Niger.  However,  after 
I  had  examined  it  with  more  attention,  I 
was  convinced  that  it  was  a  distinct  river; 
and  as  the  road  evidently  crossed  it  (for  I 
could  see  the  pathway  on  the  opposite  side), 
I  sat  down  upon  the  bank,  in  hopes  that 
some  traveller  might  arrive,  who  would  give 
me  the  necessary  inforoiation  conc^ning 
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the  fowMng  place;  for  the  banks  were  so 
covered  with  reeds  and  bushes,  that  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  land  on  the 
other  side,  except  at  the  pathway;  which,^ 
on  account  of  the  rairidity  of  the  stream,  it , 
seemed  very  difficult  to  reach.  No  travel- 
ler hoWever,  arriving,  and '  there  being  a 
great  appearance  of  rain,  I  examined  the 
grass  and  bushes,  for  some  way  up  the  hank, 
and  detamined  upon  entering  the  river  con- 
siderably above  the  pathway,  in  order  to 
reach  theothfer  side  before  the  stream  had 
swept  me  too  far  down.  With  tbis  view  I 
fastened  my  clothes  upon  the  saddle,  and 
was  standing  up  to  the  neck  in  water,  "pul- 
ling my  horse  by  the  bridle  to  mak^  hira 
follow  me,  when  a  man  came  accidentally 
to  the  place  and,  seeing  me  in  the  water, 
called  to  me  with  great  veheipence  to  come 
out.  The  alligators,  he  said,  would  devour 
both  me  and  my  horse,  if  we  attempted 
to  swim  over.  When  I  had  got  out,  the 
stranger,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  Eu- 
ropean, seemed  wonderfully, surprised.  He 
twice  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  exclaiming^ 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  God  preserve  me ! 
who  is  this  ?**  but  when  he  heard  me  speak 
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the  Bambarra  tongue,  and  found  that  I  was 
gcttng  the  same  way  as  himself,  he  ph)mised 
to  assist  me  in  crossing  the  river;  the  name 
of  which  he  told  me  was  Frina.  He  then 
went  a  little  way  along  the  bank,  and  called 
to  some  person,  who  answered  from  the 
other  side.  In  a  sho;*!  time,  a  canoe  with 
two  boys,  came  paddling  from  among  the 
reeds :  these  boys  agreed  for  fifty  Kowries, 
ta  ti^nsport  me  and  my  horse  over  the  river, 
which  was  eflfected  without  much  difficulty; 
and  I  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Taffara,a 
walled  town ;  and  soon  discovered  that  the 
language  of  the  natives  was  imprpved,  from 
the  corrupted  dialect -of  Bambarra,  to  the 
|)ure  Mandingo* 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

Inhospitable  Reception  atTaffkra.^^^A  Negrd 
Funeral  at  Shoha.^—The^-Atitbor  coniimtes 
bis  route  through  several  Villages  along 
i^be  Banks  of  the  Niger ^  until  be  comes  t^ 
Koolikorro.  Supports,  himself  by  writing 
Saphies  -—  reaches  Marahoo  — ^  loses  the 
Roadi  arid  after  many  (^fficulties  arrives 
atBammakoo — .Takes  the  road  for  Sibi-* 
dooloo — meets  with  great  Kindness  at  a 
Village  called  Kooma;  -^is  (afterwards 
robbed^  stripped,  and  plundered  by  Band^ 
ditti^ — The  Autho/s  Resource  and  Consa^^ 
lation  under  exquisite  Distress. — He  arrives 
in  Safety  at  Sibidootoo^ 

-.''..  if'.-  .' 

On  my  arrival  at  Taffara,  I  inquired  for 
the  Dooty-,.but  was  informed  that  he  had 
diedla  few  days  before  my  arrival,  ^nd  that 
thei^  was,  at  that  moment,  a  meeting  of  the 
thief  merifbT' electing  another;  there  being 
some  dispute  slbout  the  succession.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  thi*  unsettled  state  of 
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the  town,  that  I  experienced  such  a  want 
of  hpspitality  in  it ;  for  though  I  informed 
the  inhabitants  that  I  should  only  rem^n 
with  them  for  one  night,  and  assured  them 
that  Mansong  had  given  me  some  Kowries 
to  pay ,  for  my  lodging,  yet  no  person  in- 
vited me  to  come  in ;  and  I  was  forced  to 
flit  alone  under  the  Bentang  tree,  exposed 
to  the  rain  and  wind  df  a  tornado,  which 
lasted  with  great  violence  until  midnight 
At  this  lime  the  stranger,  who  had  assisted 
me  in  crossing  the  river,  paid  me  a  visit, 
and  observing  that  I  had  not  found  a  lodg- 
ing, invited  me  to  take  part  'of  his  supper, 
which  he  had  brought  to  the  door  of  his 
hut ;  for,  being  a  guest  himself,  he  could 
not,  without  his  landlord's  consent,  invite 
me  to  come  in.  After  this,  1  slept  upon 
some  wet  grass  in  the  corner  bf  a  court. 
My  horse  fared  still  worse  than  myself;  the 
corn  I  had  purchased  bdng  all  expended^ 
arid  I  could  not  procure  a  supply, 

Aug.  20th.  I  passed  the  town  of.  Jaba, 
and  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  a  village 
trailed  Sominp,  where  I  begged  and  obtained 
some  coarse  food,  which  the  natives  prepare 
from  the  husks  of  cca^n,  and  calluBoP.  About 
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two  o'eloek  I  came  to  the  village  of  Soohai 
and  eiideavoured  to  purchaifee  some  corn 
from  the  Booty,  who  was  sitting  by  tlw 
gate ;  but  without  success.  >I  then  requested 
•a  little,  food  by  way  of  charity,  but  was  told 
he  had  none  to  spare.  Whilst  I  was  exar 
mining  the  countenance  of  this  inhospitable 
old  man,  and  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  sullen  discontent,  which  Was 
^visibleiw  hi^s^  eye,  he  called  to  a  skyewlia 
was  working  in  the  corn-field  at  a  little 
'diirtance,  ^nd  ordered^  hira  to  brmgbis  hoe 
•along  with  hirn.  The*  Dpoty  then  told  him 
to  dig  a  hole  in  tl^  ground ;  pointing  to  a 
spot  at  no  great  distance.  The  slave,  with 
his  hoe,  began:  to  dig  a  pit  in  the  earth  ;  and 
the  Dooty,  who  appeared  to  be  a  man.  of  a 
very  fretful  disposition,  Jkept  muttering  and 
talking  to 'himself  until  the  pit  was  almost 
finished,  when  he  repeatedly  pronounced 
the  words  dankatoo  (good  for  nothing).; 
jankra  lemen  (a  real  plague) ;  which  expres- 
aons  I  thought  could  be  applied  to  nobody 
.but  myself;  and  as  the  pit  had  very  much 
the  appearence  of  a  grave,  I  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  mount  my  horse,  and  was  about  to 
decampi  when  the  slave,  who   had   before 
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^ne  into  the  village,  to  my  surprise,  rre* 
turned  with  the  coipse  of  a  boy  aJbtKit  ik» 
or  ten  years  of  age^  quite  naked,  -  Thfe 
Negro  carried  the  body  by  a  leg  and  an 
arm,  and  threw  it  into  the  pit  with  a  sar 
vage  indifference,  which  I  had  nev^  bei- 
fore  seen'.  Asr  he  coveir^d  the  body  wth 
earth,  the  Dooty  often  6xpressed:.hiBDadi^ 
napbuld:  attiniata  ( money  lost-)';  whence  I 
concluded  that  the  boy  had  been  one  of  his 

slaves;  :  r   V 

'  Departing  from  thiis  shockmg  scene,  I 
^travelled  by  the  side  of  the  river  until  sun^- 
set,  when  I  came  to  Koblikorro;  a  consi- 
derable town,  and  a  great  maricet  for  salt 
Here  I  took  up  my  lodging  at  the  house  of 
a  Bambarran,  who  had  formerly  be^i  the 
slave  of  a  Moor,  and  in  that  character  had 
travelled  to  Aroan,  Towdinni,  and  many 
other  places  in  the  Great  Desert ;  but  turn- 
ing Mussulman,  and  his  master  dying  at 
Jenn6,  he  obtained  his  freedom,  and  settled 
at  this  place,  where  he  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  salt,  cotton-cloth,  &c.  His 
knowledge  of  the  world  has  not  lessened 
that  superstitious  confidence  in  saphies  and 
charms,  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  earlier 
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3^rs ;  for  when  he  heard  that  I  was  a  Chris- 
tian, he  immediately  thought  gf  procuring 
a  saphie;  and  for  this  purpose  brought  out 
his  watbay  or  writing  board;  assuring  me/ 
that  he  would  dress  me  a  supper  of  rice,  if 
J  would  write  him  a  saphie  to  protect  him 
from  wicked  men.  The  proposal  was  of  too 
great  consequence  to  mie  to  be  refused;  I 
therdbre  wrote  the  board  full,  from  top  to 
bottom,  on  both  sides ;  and  my  landlord,  to 
be  certain  of  having  the  whole  force  of  the 
charm,  washed  the  writing  from  the  board 
into  a  calabash  with  a  little  watery/ and 
having  said  a  few^  prayers  over  it,  drank 
this  powerful  draught;  after  which,  lest  a 
single  word  should  escape,  he  licked  the 
bXoa^  until  it  was  quite  dry.  A  saphfe 
writer  was  a  man  of  too  great  consequence 
to  be  long  concealed :  the  important  infor- 
mation was  carried  to  the  Dooty,  who  sent 
his  son  with  half  a  sheet  of  writing-paper, 
desiring  me  to  write  him  a  naphula  sdpbie 
(a  charm  to  procure  wealth).  He  brought 
me,  as  a  pt'esent,  some  meal  and  milk; 
arid  when  I  had  finished  the  saphie,  and 
read  it  to  him  with  an  audible  voice,  he 
•seemed  highly  satisfied  with  his  bargain. 
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and  iM-omised  to  bring -me  in  the  mom^ 
Some  milk  for  my  breakfast.  When  I  had 
finished  my  supper  of  rice  and  salt,  I  laid 
myself  down  upon  a  bullock's  hide,  and 
slept  very  quietly  until  morning ;  this  being 
the  first  good  meal  and  refreshing  sleep  that 
I  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.    :. 

Aug.  2  ist.  At  daybreak  I  departed  from 
Koolikorro,  and  about  noon  passed  the  vil- 
lages of  Kayoo  and  Toolumbo.  In  the  after- 
noon I  arrived  at  Maraboo ;  .a  large  town, 

'  and,  -like.  Koolikorrb,  famous  for  its  trade 
in' salt.  I  w^p  fconducted  to  the  house  of  a 
Kaartan,  of  the  tribe  of  Jowct,  by  whom  I 
was  well  received.  :This  man  had  acquired 
a  considerable  property  in  the  slave  trade; 
and  from  his  hospitality  to  strangers,  was 
called  by  way.  of  pre-eminence,  Jattee  (the 
landlord );  and  his  hoifse  was  a  sort  of  public 
inn  for  all  travellers.  Those-who  had  money 
were  well  lodged,  for  they  always  made  hhn 
some  return  for  his  kindness ;  but  those  who 
had.  nothing  to  give,  were  content  to  accept 

^  whatever  he  thought  proper ;  and  as  I  could 
not  rank  myself  among  the  monied  men^  I 
was  happy-  to  take  up  my  lodging  in  the 
same  hut  with  seven  poor  fellows  who , had 
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come  from  Kancaba  ki  a  canoe.    But  our 
landlord  sent  us  some  victuals^ 

Aug.  a2d.  One  of  the  landlord's  ser- 
vants went  with  me  a  little  way  from  the 
town  to  shew  me  what  road  to  take;  but 
whether  from  ignorance  or  design  I  know 
not,  he  directed  me  wrong ;  and  I  did  not 
discover  my  mistake  until  the  day  was  far 
advanced ;  when,  coming  to  a  deep  creek,  I 
had  some  thoughts  of  turning  back;  but  as, 
by  that  means,  I  foresaw  that  I  could  not 
{)ossibly  reach  Bam makoo  before  night,  I 
resolved  to  cross  it ;  and  leading  my  horse 
close  to  the  brink,  I  went  behind  him,  and 
pushed  him  headlong  into  the  water ;  and 
then  taking  the  bridle  in  my  teeth,  swam 
over  to  the  other  side.  This  was  the  third 
creek  I  had  crossed  in  this  manner,  since  I 
had  left  Sego ;  but  having  secured  my  notes 
and  memorandums  in  the  crown  of  my  hat,;^ 
I  received  little  or  no  inconvenience  from 
such  adventures.  The  rain  and  heavy  dew 
kept  my  clothes  constantly  wet ;  and  the 
roads  being  very  deep  and  full  of  mud, 
such  a  washing  was  sometimes  pleasant, 
and  oftentimes  necesiriry.  I  continued  tra- 
velling, through  high  grass,  without  any 
'  A  a 


b^^^  Qoa^  9Xk^  9ihw.ti  noQik  <ame- 1«>.  itb 
river  r  the  b^nkg  of  wkkk  arft  bem  wry 
CEiicIsy,  i^'thti  {<me  and  roar  of^e.  v»ter 
^ofe  vefy  ^leaf ,  Tfee  Kir^  of  B^wkmti^ 
canpes,  lK»y^^,  irQ(^»»tly  pais»  thes^  Wr. 

I»(^,  by:  l(iee|»«ig  k^m  to  the  banis ;  persona 
b^ng  $t;a[tioped  on  tl*e  sS»om\  ^tb  ippeii 
fastei^  to  the  cstnoe*  white  othflpfs  ^a^it 
forward  with  lo^g  pple^.  At  thi^  tioie^ 
however,  it  wottl<^,  I  thin^,  hwe'bew  a 
maltqr  of  great  ()ifl9culty  for  any  Eu^p^ 
bpat  to  have  cros$^  tbe  streant.,  About 
four  o'clock  in  'the  affternooa^  b^yu^  ^4^^^^ 
my.  cwrse  froiji  th(5  rive|:  towards  themourv 
tains,  I  ca;ne  to  a  sm^ll  pia^w#?jr»  w|ik;h 
led;  tQ.a  vili^ge  caUed  Frookaboo^  \ybeife.I: 

Aug.  a^d.  Early  in  the  itiqit;^!^  I  ^ 
T>ut  for  Bammakoo,  3^  which  pUice  I  a|?iiM«cl 
about  five  o'cIpcK  in  tbe  afternoon.  1  h^ 
heard  Bai|ima]^p6  much  talked  <^  as  a  goeat 
market  for  salt,  2hi4  I  f^^*  rather  disapiiQ^ 
ed  to  i|^d  it  only  a  njiddling  town,  not  quit^ 
so  large  as  Marraboo:  however,  the  sra^- 
ness  pf  its  size,  is  more  than  cornpeijsateiii 
by  the  riches^  of  its  inj^abjtants;  for  when 
the,  M99fs  Ifrii^  their  salt  through  Kaarta 
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car  BkHfteo^dt^  tll^y  <k)rtstantfy  r^t  a  feW 
€b^  at  tlii»  pktei  and  th^N^gi^merbhititd 
here;  who  atie  well  acquahted  with  the  vafljwi 
oif  salt  ifl  d^i^ht'  kiA^omd^  fi^aentiy 
povcHase  by  whokfsak,  aftd  retail  it  tx>^at 
adyaistage.  Here  \  l^ged  at  the  house  of 
s^Sera^WiooRi  Negiro,>a!ld  W£»  visited  by  a^ 
titnabeii  of  Moors.  They  spoke  very  good 
Mandmgo^  and  were  more  civil  to  rtie  thai^, 
their  counti^tnen  had  been.  Ohe  of  them 
hadtWfVeiktf^toRio^  Grande,  and  spbke  very 
h^ly  ctf  the  Chrrstiaite,  H6  sent  me  in  tfite 
evening  some  boii^  rice  and  milk,  i  n6^ 
endeavoured  to  protiu^  information  con^ 
cerning^'my  rout*  to  the  westward,  froih'  a 
slave  merchant  who  had  resided  some  years 
on  i^  Ganibia.  He^gave  me  some  impet^^ 
fiact  account  of  the  distance,  and  enumerated 
the  names^of  a  g^eat  niahy  places  that  lay 
in.  the^  viay ;  but  Withal  told  me,  that  thii 
rbftd  watf  hnpassable  at  tbb  season  of  the 
year:  bef  was  even  afraid,  be  said,  that  I 
shoukir  find  great  cKfiSculty  in  proceeding 
anyrfartHer ;  as  the  road  crossed  the  Jolibat 
at  a  town  abdiit  half  a  day's  journey  to  the 
westward  of  Bammakoo  ;  and  there  being 
no  qinoes  at  that  pla<)e  large  enough  to 

A  a  t 
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receive  my  horse,  J  could  npt  posfeibly  get 
him  over  for  some  months  tQ  come;  This 
vfas  an  obstruction  qF  a  very  serious  nature ; 
but  as  I  had  no  money  to  maintain  myself 
even  for  a  few  days,  Iresolved  to  push  on, 
and  if  I  could  not  convey  my  horse  across 
the  river,  to  abandon  him,  and  swim  oVer 
myself.    In  thoughts  of  this  nature  I  passed 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  consulted 
with  my  landlord  how  I  should  surmount 
the  present  difficulty t.   He  informed  me  that 
one  road  stilj  r^|naiq?d,  which  was  indeed 
yery  rocky ^  and  s(;arce1y  passable  for  horses; 
but  that  if  I  had  a  proper  guide  over  the 
Jiills  to  a  tow  nulled  Sibidooloo,  he  had  no 
doubt,   but  with   patience  and  caution,  I 
might  travel  forwards  through  Manding. 
\  immediately  ^applied  to  the  Dooty,-  and 
was  informed  that  a  t/////  I^a  (singing  man) 
was  about  to  depart  for  Sibidooloo,  and 
would  shew  me  the  ro3d  over,  the  hills; 
With  this  man,  whp  undertook  to  be  my 
conductor,  I  travelled  up  a  rocky  glen  about 
two  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  small  village; 
and  here  my  musical  fellow-traveller  found 
put  tjiat  he  had  brought  me  the  wrong  road. 
He  tpld  me  that  the  hor:se-r6ad  lay  on  the 
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Other  side  of  tfie  hill,  and  throwing  his  drum 
upon  his  back,  mounted  up  the  rocks,  Where 
indeed  no  horse  could  follow  him,  leaving 
me  to  admire  his  agility,  and  trace  out  a 
road  for  myself.  As  I  found  it  im'possibfe 
to  proceed,  I  rode  biack  to  the  level  ground, 
and  directing  tny  course  to  the  eastward, 
caiiie  about  noon  to  another  glen,  and  dis- 
covered a  path  on  which  I  observed  the 
marks  of  horses  feet :  following  this  path, 
I  came  in  a  short  time  to  some  shepherds' 
huts,  where  I  wag  informed  that  I  was  in 
the  right  road,  but  that  I  could  not  possibly 
reach  Sibidooloo  before  night.  Soon  after 
this  I  gained  the  summit  of  a  bill,  from 
whence  I  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  coun- 
try.  Towards  the  south-east,  appeared  some 
very  distant  mountains,  which  I  had  for*; 
merly  seen  from  an  eminence  near  Marra- 
boo,  where  the  people  informed  me,  that 
these  mountoins  were  situated  in  a  large  and 
powerful  kingdom  called  Kong  J  the  sove- 
reign of  which  could  raise  a  much  greater 
anpy  than  the  king  of  Bambarra.  Upon 
this  height  the  soil  is  shallow;  the  ybcks 
are  iron-stone  and  schistus,  with  detached 
pieces  of  white  quartz*  ^ 
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4k  little  befi?iie  sunsipt]  ^jd^spe^de^  op^he 
.^orth-west  sid^  of  thjys  jidge  <jf  bitts,  »nd 
;9S  I  wa^g  loojcing  ajjout  fpr  fi  cpp^B^ieot 
trep  under  which  to  pass  Ae  ^ht  (lor 
J  h^d  no  hopes  of  resu;hi^g  any  ^wa).  I 
descended  into  9  deligbtliil  y^^ey*  9Ad  so^ 
afterwards  arrived  at  a  romantic   viH?gp 
called  Koorm.    This  village  is  ^utrounM 
hy  a  high  wall,  and  is  the  sole  property  ^ji 
Mandingo  p^rchwt,  who  fled  Jiither  wUh 
his  ^Dttily  during  a  fprmfer  wsff.    The  ad- 
jacent fields  yield  hjro  f^enty  fif  pprn,  his 
caftle  rqapi  at  iaJge  ii?  the  yall^,  and  the 
rocky  hills  secure  hifp  fipm  this  i|epitM** 
tions  6f  vrar.  '  In  this  ohsp^ii^  TPP^t  he  |s 
^Idom  yisited  by  strangers*  but  -whencwr 
this  happens,  he  makes  the  wes^ry  traveU^r 
yvelconie.  _  I  soon  found  myself  sur^oiin^ 
*  by  a  cirde  of  the  harmless  yil^^yg^j;.    TI^J 
asked  me  a  thousand  question^  ^bout  «por 

pountry ;  and,  in  return  iipr  wM^^"^^' 
brought  corn  and  pqilk  for  myself,  gnd 
gra^  for  my  horsey  ^ndled  a  |ii«  m  theJHit 
where  I  was  to  sl^p,  ajpd  appf^red  V^y 

^^xioufi  to  serve  ipe. 

Aug.  »5th.     I  d^piWtp^  frpflft  lC«jC«?a,  ^- 

"  companied  by  two  fh^heir4^  >^<^o  W^ 


, 


goihgtomitds  StbidDDioo.  Thc^  road  was 
very  sWep  and  tfodky,  and  d»4hiy  horse  had  ^ 
hurt  his  ieet  tttach  in  coihrng  irom  Bam- 
mdcoD,  he  travelled  slowly  and  with  great 
dUiicuity ;  for  m  tnany  plaices  the  ascent 
was  so  shikr^,  and  the  declivities  so  great, 
that  If  he  had  made  ohe  false  sfeep>  he  must 
inevitably  have  been  da&hed  to  ^eces.  The  ^ 
sh^^erds  being  anxious  to  prcfceed,  gave 
themselves  little  troublfeaixart  me  or  my 
bwse,  and  kept  walking  on  at  a  consider- 
aWe  distance.^  It  was  abbut  eleven  o'dock^ 
as  I  stopped  to  drink  a  little  water  at  a  ti^ 
vMlet  (my  companions  being  near  a  quarter 
erf  a  mile  before  me),  that  I  he^d  some 
pet^e  calling  to  each  other,  and  pi^sently 
a  ioud  screamliTg,  as  from  a  person  in  gireat 
<fi$ti^ess.  ^  I  immediately  conjectured  that  a 
libn  had  tak^n  one  of  the  shepherds,  and 
ihounted  my  horse  tb  have  a  better  view  of 
what  had  happened.  The  noise,  however, 
ceased ;  and  I  rode  slowly  towards  the 
place  from  WhfencJe  I  thought  it  had  pro- 
ceeded, calfing  out;  but  without  receiving 
any  ans/wer.  In  a  little  time,  however,  I 
perceivfed  one  of  the  shepherds  lying  among 
the  long  grass  litear  thfe  road ;  and  though 
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I  could  see  no  blood  upon  hini»  I  concluded 
he  was  dead.  But  when  I  came  close  to  him, 
he  whispered  me  to  stop ;  telling  me  that 
a  party  oi  armed  men  had  seized  upon  bis 
companbnj  and  shot  two  arrows  at  himself 
as  he  was  making  his  escape.  I  stopped  to 
consider  what  course  to  take,  and  looking 
rounds  saw  at  a  little  distance  a  man  sitf 
tipg  upoa  tlie  stump  of  a  tree ;  I  distiih 
guished  also  the  heads-of  six  or  sevm  more, 
sitting  among  the  gras$,  with  muskets  in 
their  hands.  (  had  now  no  hopes  of  escap-' 
ing,  arid  therefore  determined  to  rife  for-? 
ward  towards  them.  As  I  approached  themi 
I  was  in  hopes  they  were  elejphant  hunters; 
and  by  way  of  opening  the  conversation, 
inquired  if  they  h^d  shot  any  thing;  but 
without  returning  an  answer,  one.  of  them 
ordered  me  to  dismount;  and  then,  as  if 
recollecting  himsdf,  waved  with  his  hand 
for  me  to  proceed*  I  accordingly-  roifc 
past,  and  hstd  with  some  difficulty  crossed 
a  deep  riy ulet,  ^yhe^l  I  heard  some  body 
holloa;  and  looking  behind,  saw  those  1 
had  taken  for  jplephant  hupters,  running 
after  me,  and  calling  out  to  me  to  turn 
back.     I  stopped  until  they  were  all  come 
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up ;  when  they  iiiforined  me  that  the  King 
of  the  Foulahs  had  sent  thetn  on  purpose 
Xo  bring  me,  my  horse,  and  every  thing 
that  belonged  to  me,  to  Foirfadoo;  and 
that  therefore  I  njust  turn  back,  and  go 
along  with  them.  Without  hesitating  a 
moment,  I  turned  round  and  followed 
them,  and  we  travelled  together  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  without  exchanging  at 
word ;  when  coming  to  a  dark  place  t>f 
the  wood,  one  of  them  said,  in  the  Man- 
dingo  language,  "  this  place  will  do  ;^'  and 
immediately  snatched  my  hat  from  my 
head.  Though  I  was  by  no  means  free 
of  apprehension,  yet  I  resolved  to  shew  as 
few  signs  of  fear  as  possible,  and  therefore 
told  them,  that  unless  my  hat  w^s  returned 
to  me,  I  should  proceed  no  further.  But 
befoife  I  h|id  time  to  receive  an  answer, 
another  drew  his  knife,  and  seizing  upon 
a  metal  button  which  remained  upon  my 
waistcoat,  cut  it  o%  and  pqt  it  into  his 
pocket  Their  intentions  were  now  ob- 
vious; and  I  thought  that  the  easier  they 
vrere  permitted  to  rob  me  of  every  thing,  the 
less  I  had  to  fe^r.  I  therefore  allowed  them 
to  search   my  pockets  without  resistance. 
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and  «:^utiitie  every  port  of  my  apmt«l) 

rMda   they   did  widi   the  tndBt  fed^afiiH 

Idus  exactness.     But  obsetting  ^»  i  hxi 

«te  MRaistcoat  under  another,  ^xey  i^tifdt 

that  I  should  cast  them  both  'oT;  and  at 

last^to  make  sure  work,  trtripped  me  quite 

naked.     £v«n  my  half  boots  (though  i3» 

sole  of  one  xA  them  was  tied  <mi  to  my  foot 

with  a  bn^en  bridle  rein)»  were  mimitdy 

ktspet^ed.     Whilst  they  were  exiunining 

the  phihder,  I  begged  tlKm>  Aviih  great 

^mestness,  to  return  my  pocket  c<»tapass; 

but  when  I  pointed  it  out  lo  them^  as  it 

t^'as  lying  cmi  tihfe  ground,  one  of  the  hsui^ 

ditti,  thinking  I  was  about  to  take  it  up, 

cocked  his  musket^  atid  swore  i\m  he  wouM 

foy  me  d^d  upon  the  spot>  if  I  {>r^imi^  to 

put  my  hand  upon  it  A^r  this^&otne  of  them 

went*  away  with  my  hol^ej^  and  thfe  teflwifr- 

4er  stood  considering  whether  they  should 

leave  roe  quite  naked,  ot  alloMr  me  sfottie* 

thing  to  shehef  me  from  the  dun.    Huflia- 

nity  at  last  prevailed:   they  r^umed  Hi6 

th«  worst  of  the  .two  shirts^  and  a  pafi?  of 

tnpwBers;  and^  a^  they  weht  away,  oto  of 

them  threw  biKsk  my  hat/ in  the  cro«n 

of  which  1  kept;  my  memorandums ;  and  tWi 
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was  paAahly  die  neason  they  did  iiioi  msh 


t»  i»epit^  After  they  mem  ^ne»  i  sat  ^or 
sflfgie  time,  looking  around  me  with  avna^e^ 
ment  jskI  texror.  WMch  ever  way  I  tum^ 
Bodiing  aiipeared  bat  danger  and  dfiiculty* 
I  sMfw  myself  in  the  mkbt  of  a  vast  !v\  ilder* 
ncsst  pn  thedepdiof  the  rainy  tseason;  naked 
and  alone ;  sorrounded  by  savage  mimals^ 
and  men  still  more  savage.  I  was  five 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  EuropesLU 
sietdement.  All  these  circumstances  crowd* 
ed  at  once  on  my  recollection ;  and  I  con<*> 
iess  that  my  spirits  began  to  fail  me«  I 
conswtered  my  fate  as  certain,  and  that  I 
hftd  no  alternative,  but  to  lie  down  and 
perish*  The  influence  of  rdigion,  however, 
aided  and  supported  me.  I  reflected  that 
no  human  prudence  or  foresight,  could 
possibly  have  averted  ihy  present  A&r^ 
jngs.  I  was  indeed  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,;  yet  I  was  still  under  the  protecting 
^  of  that  Providence  who  has  concte^ 
soended  to  call  himself  the  stranger> 
friend.  At  this  moment^  painful  as  my 
yef|«ction3  were«  the  extraordinvy  beauty 
ef  a  small  moss,  in  fructificationt  irresb^ 
\My  caught  my  eye.    I  mentis  thaa  to 


/  ^ 
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shew  from  what  trifling  circumstanoes  liic 
mind  will :  sometimes  derive  oonsolatibn ; 
for  though  th(^  whole  plant  was  not  laiger 
than  the  top  of  on^t)f  my  fingers,  I  could  not 
contemplate  the  delicate  confonnatiqn  of  Its 
roots,  leaves,  and  capsulaj*  without  admira- 
tion. Can  that  Being  (thought  I ), who  plant* 
ed,  watered,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in  this 
obscure  part  of  the  wcwld,  a  diing  which  ap- 
pears of  so  small  imJK)rtance,  look  with  un* 
concern  upon  the  situation  and  sufferings 
of  creatures  formed  after  his  own  image? 
'.—surely  not !  Reflections  like  these,  would 
not  allow  me  to  despair.  ^  I  started  up,  and 
disregarding  both  hunger  and  fatigue,  tra- 
velled forwards,  assured  that  relief  was  at 
hand;  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  In  a 
short  time  I  came  to  a  small  village,  at  the 
entrance  of  vvhich  I  overtook  the  two  shep^ 
herds  who  had  come  with  me  from  Kooma. 
They  were  much  surprised  to  see  me;  for 
they  said,  they  never  doubted  that  the 
:Foulahs,  when  they  had  robbed,  had  mur- 
dered me.  Departing  from  this  village*  we 
traveled  over  several  rocky  ridges,  and  at 
Sunset,  arrived  at  Sibidooloo;  the  frontiet 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Handing. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Goi^rnment  of  Manding. — The  Author^  Re^ 

.  cepticm  by  the  MansajQrchi^  ManafSibi^ 

^  doolop]  who  takes  Measures  for  the  Re€&very^ 

r  of  bis  Horse  and  Effects,  ^^r:  tke  Anibor  re^ 

;i  moves  to  JForkda; — great  Scarcity j  and  its 

i^icting^  Consequences,-^  Tke  Author  r^- 

., covers  bis  Horse,  .and  Clothes — pi'esents 

Jfis^HorsejO  the   MMsa:^^and  ^osecutes 

bis  .Journey  to  Kamalia  ^-^some  Account 

of  tbjUt  Town*  —  The  Author's  kind  Re- 

]  ception  by  Karfa  T^ura,  a  Slatee,  who 

proposes  to  go  to  the  Gambia  in  the  next 

,    4ry:  season^  with  a  Caravan  of  Slaves.-^ 

:i  The  )Author*s  Sickness^  and  Determination^, 

ftoretna^in  and  accompany  Karfa^ 

;^  ■;  -'•  '" ■  ■ '   *  ^  •  ■    ■'  ■  '    '•  ■-'^'• 

jIhe  tcwn  of  Sibidooloo  is  situated,  in  a 
fwtiJe.valtey,  sanrouhded  with  high  rocky 
hills.  It  is!  scactely  accessible  for  horses, 
and  during;  the  ufifeqirent  wars  between  the 
BambaiTans;  Fculahs>  and  Mandingoes,  has 
never  once  been  plundered  by  an  enemy. 


When  I  entered  the  town,  the  people  ga- 
thered round  me»  and  followed  me  into  the 
baloon ;  where  I  was  presented  to  the  £>ooty 
or  chief  man^  ^  who  is  herer  called  Matisa, 
which  usually  signifies  king.  Nevertheless, 
it  appeal^'  t6  me  tha€  the  g(iw^lfmiii^x«£  e( 
Mtoding  was^asc^  of  republic  e«^  rkther 
an  oligarchy  t  evefy  towtt  havkrg  a^pttfti- 
cukr  Mansa^  an*  the  cMrf  ptower  cf  the 
state,  in  the  bst  fesort^  bem^  bd|eil''m 
the  assembly  of  the  whoie  b&dy^  t  refeted 
ta  the  Mansa^  thfr  circtitnstantes  of  roy 
having  beer^  robbed-  of  my  hoftte  and  ap- 
parel: and  my^  st&ry  w«s  confit^i^\  by  the 
two  shepherds  He  cdntfnue*  smeil^hgihis 
pipe  all  the  tins©  I  wdts^  speakShg:  to  I 
had  no  sooner  finished;  than  t^ftlig  his 
pipe  from  his'  mouth,  ami;  tbsdi1ftg*u|>^  th^ 
sleeve  of  his  cloak,  witfc  an  indlgAant  air, 
•^  sit  down  (said  he^^ybu  shall  hav&teVery 
«  tWng  restored  to  you ;  I  have'  sworn  i\  :** 
^— and  then  turning  ta  an  afitendaive,  ^  gi«e 
<'  the  white  n»n'  (said  he)  a  dilaoght  of 
(^  walor;  and  with  the  fi»t  light  of  thQ 
<«  mornii^,  go  over  the*hillsr  and  infdna^ 
<<  the  Dooty^  of  Bamniakoo;^  that  a  pox 
<<  wlute   man^   die   Klng^  of  Bambaim's 
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^  ^tttmgfi^  b«s  \»egk  toWkA  iMjr  ^leKitig  of 
^  FQol»4»a'a  pepple." 

1  Itttle  QxpecKed^  in  my  foriom  conditioi^ 
to  ni«@t  vfitb.a  mwn  who  could  thus^  fe^  ftif 
m^  sa^enings.  I  heattUy  thanked  the  Mansa 
fm  hift  l^adncss,  an^^/ accepted:  his  inn^-f 
%\m  to  r€»fi|^in»wkh  hini*  yaitiLth^  rebtmr  of 
the-  m^ssei^er.  I  was  jcondiKsted  into  a  hut^ 
9^\  hac(  some  victiiais*  senfeme;.  famti  the 
€miwd  o£  people  which  as^aambled  to  see 
voft^  ^l  of  whom  oonmiseratecl^  myt  mi:i> 
fortimeSi.  and  ventted  impnecatbns  against 
ti»  Foukhsi.  piiev^ited  me  from ;  sli^eping 
utttil  past  midi^hit  Twq  days.  I.reinaiwd 
ifj^ibottt  baring  any  inteUigecicei  ofi  my 
horse  or  dbdies;  a^  as  theote  was*  H 
thi»  tirm^  a:  gireat  scarcity  of  provisiees^ 
appix)a!ching  even  U)  farain^/alLi  o^ver  this 
part  of  Uie  coiit^try^  I  was  unwilling  to 
UKs^fiss-  any  £»rth$ar  on  the  Nfai^afs  gener 
Vo»ty»  swdi  begged  pwmissicm:  tx^  depart  to 
the  next  village*  Finding  me  vecy  anxibtts 
to  ^roceed^:he  told  me  that  I  might  go  as 
far  aa  a^town  called  Wonda^  where  he^hoped 
I  would  remain  a  few  days,  until  I  heard 
some  account  of  my  horse,  &c« 

I  ^departed  accc^^iingly  on  t!ie  next  mom*^ 
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ing  of  the  28th,  and  stopped  at  some  small 
villages  for  refreshment.  I  was  j[»esented 
at  one  of  them  with  a  dish  which  I  had 
never  before  seen.  It  was  composed  of 
the  blossoms  or  antbera  of  the  maize, 
stewed  in  milk  and  water.  It  is  eaten  only 
m  time  of  great  scarcity.  On  the  30th,  about 
noon^  I  arinved  at  Wonda;  a  smaU  town 
with  a  mosque^  and  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall.  The  Mansa,  who  was  a  Mahome- 
dan,  acted  in  two  capacities ;  as  chief  ma« 
gistrate  of  the  town,  and  schoolmaster,  to 
the  children.  He  kept  his  school  in  an 
open  shed,  where  I  was  desired  to  take 
up  my  lodging,  until  some  account  should 
arrive  from  Sibidooloo,  concerning  my  horse 
and  clothes ;  for  though  the  horse  was  of 
little  use  to  me,  yet  the  few  clothes  were 
essential.  The  little  raiment  upon  me 
could  neither  protect  me  from  the  sun  by 
day,  nor  the  dews  and  musketoes  by  night : 
indeed,  my  shift  was  not  only  worn  thin, 
like  a  piec^  of  muslin,  but  withal  was  so 
very  dirty,  that  I  was  happy  to  embrace  an 
opportunity  of  washing  it;  which  having 
done,  and  spread  it  upon  a  bush,  I  sat  down 
naked,  in  the  shade,  Until  it  wiis  dry.    ♦ 
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Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  iseason,  my  health  had  been  greatly 
on ^the  decline.  I  had  often  been  affected 
with  slight  paroxysms  of  fever;  and  from 
the  time  of  leaving  Bammakoo,  the  symp- 
toms had  considerably  increased.  As  I  was 
sitting  in  the  manner  decribed,  the  fever 
returned  with  such  vibknce,  that  it  very 
much  alarmed  me;  the  more  so,  as  I  had 
no  medicine  to  stop  its  progress,  nor  any 
hope  of  obtaining  that  care  and  attention 
which  my  situation  required. 

I  remained  at  Wonda  nine  days ;  during 
which  time  I  experienced  the  regular  re- 
turn of  the  fever  every  day.  And  though 
I  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  con- 
ceal my  distress  from  my  landlord,  and  fre-- 
quently  lay  down  the  whole  day,  out  of  his 
idght,  in  a  corn  field;  concious  how  bur- 
thensome  I  was  to  him  and  his  family,  in  a 
time  of  such  great  scarcity ;  y et  I  found 
that  he  was  apprized  of  my  situation :  and 
one  morning  as  I  feigned  to  be  asleep  by 
the  fire,  he  observed  to  his  wife,  that  they 
were  likely  to  find  me  a  very  troublesome 
and  chargeable  guest ;  for  that,  in  my  pre- 
lent  sickly  state,  they  should  be  obliged, 
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for  the  sake  of  their  good  tiatfans,  to  tmiiii-' 
tain  me  until  I  recovered,  or  died* 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  was  certiiftfy 
felt  at  this  tirae^most  severely  by  the  pocn: 
people,  as.  the  following  circumstance  most 
painfully  convinced  me.  Every  everting, 
during  my  stay,  I  observed  five  c^  six  wo- 
men come  to  tlfe  Mansa's  house,  and  recdve 
each  of  them  a  certain  quantity  of  com.  As 
I  knew  how  valuable  this  article  was  at  this 
juncture,  I  inquired  of  the  Mansa,  whether 
he  maintained  these  poor  women  frwn  pure 
bounty,  or  expected  a  return  when  the  har- 
vest should  be  gathered  in.  *^  Observe  that 
*•  boy,^  said  he,  (pointing  to  a  fine  child, 
about  five  years  of  age) ;,  "  his  mother  has 
**  sold  him  to  me,  for  forty  days'  jprovisioD 
"  for  herself,  and  the  rest  of  her  famfly,  I 
«'  have  bought  another  boy  in  the  same 
*«  manner."  Good  God,  thought  I,  whit 
must  a  mother  suffer,  before  she  sells  her 
own  child  I  I  could  not,  get  this  melancho- 
ly subject  out  of  my  tmnd,  and  the  next 
night,  when  the  women  retumed  for  thdr 
allowance,  I  desired  the  boy  to  p<wnt  out 
to  me  his  mother,  which  be  dkl.  She  was 
much  emacia.ted,  but  had  nothing  eruei  or 
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savage  in  her  cwntenajwe ;  an^.  wh6n  ^buf)^ 
had  rec^ive^  Jber  cQ^n,  sl^  <?ame  ^aij^  J^lk^4 
to  h«r  son,  with  ^  mpcfe  leheetfulnqa?  a^ 
if  h€i  bad  still  beQH;UHde!r  jti?r  eare.     ;   " 

Sq>t ,  pth .  Two;  people  arrived  froip  Sibi- 
doc^,  bringing  with  them  my  horse  an4 
clothes ;  bm  I  fourKi  that  my  pocket  com- 
pass was  broken  to  p^^es-  This  was  a  great: 
loss,  which  I  could  not  repair. 
.  S^pt.  7  th.  As  my  horse  was  grazing 
n^r  the  brink  of  a  well,  the  ground  gave 
way,  and  he  fell  in.  The  well  was  about 
ten  feet  diameter,  and  so  viery  deep,.t^t 
>5^hen  I  saw  my  horse  snor4;ing  in  the  water, 
I  thought  it  was  impossible  to  save  him* 
The  inhabitants  of  the  village,  however, 
imm^iatejy  assembled,  and  having  tied 
together  a  number  of  withes,  *  tKey  lo^^pd 
a  man  down  into  the  well,  who  fastened 
iko^  withes  round  the  body  pf  the  horse; 
and  the  peo^e^  havisng  first  drawn  up  th^ 
roan,  took  hold  of  the  withes,  and  ip  my 
surprise  pujled  the  hopse  put  with  the  g^eatr- 
^  facility.  The  poor  animal  was  now  re- 
cced to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  th?  roads 

"•  Prom  a  plaiit  arilcdifldWi?,  ihat  climbs  like  a  vine 
•«pQUli«  tree*.  .        ;  I  . 
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w^e'  scarcely  piissable/  being  eitfcter  veiy 
rocky,  or  else  full  ^f  mud^  and  water  ^,  I 
therefore  found  it  impracticable  t6  travel 
with  him  any  farther,  and  was  happy  to 
leave  him  in  the  hands  of  on6  who  I  thought 
would  take  care  of  him.  I  accordlnghf  pre- 
sented him  to  my  landlord  ;  arid  desired  him 
to  send  my  saddle  arid  bridle,  as  a  present, 
to  the  Mansa  of  Sibidooloo ;  being  the  only 
return  I  could  make  him,  for  having  taken 
50  much  trouble  in  procuring  my  horse  and 
clothes. 

I  now  thought  it  necessary,  sick  as  I  was^ 
to  take  leave  of  my  Hospitable  landlord.  On 
the  morning  of  Sept.  8th,  when  I  was  about 
to  depart,  he  presented  me  with  his  spear, 
as  a  token  of  remembrance,  and  a  leather 
bag  to  contain  my  clothes.  Having  con- 
verted my  half  boots  into  sandals,  I  travel- 
led with  more  ease,  and  slept  that  night  at 
a  village  called  Ballanti.  On  the  9th,  I 
reached  Nemacoo?  but  the  Mansa  of  th6 
Village  thought  fit  to  make  me^up  upon 
the  ciimdion's  dish*  By  way  of  apology, 
however,  he  assured  me  the  next  morning, 
that  the  scarcity  of  corn  was-<such,  that  he 
could  not  pofisibly  allow  me  any^    I  couW 
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not  accuse  him  of  unkindness,  as  all  the 
people  actually  appeared  to  be  starving* 

Sept.  loth.  It  rained  hard  all  day,  and 
the  people  kept  themselves  in  their  huts. 
In  the -afternoon  I  was  visited  by  a  Negr®, 
named  Modi  Lemina  Taura,  a  great  trader, 
who,  suspecting  my  distress,  brought  me 
some  victuals ;  and  promised  to  conduct  me 
to  his  house  at  Kinyeto  the  day  following. 

Sept.  11th.  I  departed  from  Nemacoo, 
and  arrived  at  Kinyeto '^ih  the  evening;  but 
having  hurt,  my  ankle  in  the  way,  it  swelled 
and  inflamed  so  much  that  I  could  neither 
walk,  not, set  my  foot  to  the  ground,  the 
next  day,  without  great  pain.  My  landlord 
observing  this,  kindly  invited ;  me  to  stop 
with  him  a  few  days ;  and  I  accordingly 
repciained  at  his  house  until  the  i4th,;  by 
which  time  I  felt  liiuch  relieved,  and  could 
walk  with  the: help  of  a  staff.  I  now  set 
out,  thanking  my  landlord  for  his  great  care 
and  attention ;  and  being  accompanied  by 
a  young  man,  who  was  travelling  the  same 
way,  I  proceeded  for  Jerijang,  a  beautiful-* 
and  well  cultivated  district,  the  Mansa  of 
which  is  reckoned  the  most  powerful  chief  of 
any  in  Manding. 
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On  ttei5th,i  reached  DoSitt,  a  large 
town,  where  I  slayed  ooe  day  <m  aecount  of 
the  ram ;  but  conduced  very  sickly,  and  was 
slightly  delirious  in  the  night.  On  the  17th, 
I  set  out  for  Mansia,  a  considenible  town, 
Inhere  small  quantities  of  gold  atoe  coll^ed. 
The  road  led  over  a  high  rodcy  hMl,  and  my 
strength  and  sprits  were  so  miicb  exhaurt- 
ed,  that  before  I  could  reach  the  top  ctf  the 
hill,  I  was  forced  to  lie  down  ttiree  tiiBes, 
being  very  faint  and  sickly..  I  reached  Man- 
ibia  in  the  aftemcbn.  The  Mama  of  tins 
town  had  the  character  of  being  very  in- 
ho^ipitable ;  he  h0W4>fer,  s«it  nie  a  litde  ccra 
for  my  supper,  but  demanded  sometMng  in 
return  ;  and  when  I  assured  him  ^t  I  had 
iiGthing  of  value  in  my  possession,  he  told 
ine  (as  if  in  jest),  that  my  vsdiite  skin  should 
not  defend  me,  if  I  told  him  lids:  He  then 
fehewed  me  the  hut  wherein  I' was  to  skep; 
but  took  away  my  ^^pea'f,  saying 'that  it 
Should  be  returned  to-  me  in  the  morning. 
This  trifling  circumstance,  when  joined  to 
the  character  I  had  heard  of  the  man,  made 
liie  rather  suspicious  of  him ;  fiind  I  jawatdy 
dfesired  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  piace, 
who  had  a  bow  and  quiver,  tat)  deep  in  the 
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same  hut  with  me.  About:  midnight^  I 
Ke^rd .  somebody  aj^roaph  the  door^,  and 
observing  the  moonlight  sjtrikp  suddenly 
into  the  hut,  I  started  up,  and  saw  a  man 
stepping  cautiously  over  the  threshold.  I 
immediately  snatched  up  the  Negro's  bow 
and  quiver,  the  rattling  of  which  made  the? 
man  withdraw ;  and  my  companion  looking 
out,  assured  me  that  it  was  the  Mansa  him'- 
self«  and  advised  me  to  keep  awake  until 
the  morning.  I  closed  the  doqr,  and  placed 
a  ^arge  piece  of  wood  behind  it ;  and  was 
wondering  at  this  unexpected  visit,  when 
j^mebody  pressed  so  hard  against  the  door, 
that  the  Negro  could  scarcely  Iceep  it  shut 
But  when  I  called  to  him  to  open  the  door, 
the  intruder  ran  off,  as  before. 

Sept.  i6th*  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the 
Negro,  at  my  request,  went  to  the  Mansa's 
house  an4  brought  away  my  spea^.  He  told 
me  that  the  Mansa  was  asleep,  and  lest  this 
irihospitable  chief  should  devise  means  to 
4etaan  me,  he  advised  npte  to  set  out  before 
he  was  awake;  which  I  immediately  did; 
^nd  about  two  o'clock  reached  {Camalia,  a 
$mall  town,  situated  at  the  bottom  qf  scraie 
rocky  hfUs,  where  the  inhabitants  collect 
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mon  among  the  converted  Negroes;  but 
having  neither  walls  nor  roof,  th^  can  only 
be  used  in  fine  weather.  When  it  raiir^,  the 
Bushreens  perform  "their  devotions  in/^theip 
huts.  :**; 

On  my  arrival  at  Kamalia,  I  wj^j'con- 
ducted  to-  the  house  of  a  Bushreen  nuned 
Karfa  Taura,  the  brother  oi  him  ■  to  whose 
hospitality  I  was  indebted  at  Kinyeto,    He 
was  collecting  a  coffle  of  slaves,     "  "        "     ' 
to  sell  them  to  the  Europeans  o 
bia,  hs  soon  as  the  rains  should 
found  him  sitting  in  his  baloot 
■  ^y  several  SlaieeSj  who  proppSf 
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coffle.  He  was  reading  to  them  from  an 
Arabic  book ;  -and  inquired,  with  a  smile,  if 
I  understood  it?  Being  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  desired  one  of  the  Slatees  tp 
fetch  the  little  curious  book,  which  hid  been 
brought  from  the  west  country.  On  open- 
ing this  small  volume,  I  was  surprised  and 
delighted,  to  find  it  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  and  Karfa  expressed  great  joy  to 
hear  that  I  could  read  it ;  for  some  of  the 
Slatees,  who  had  seen  the  Europeans  upon* 
the  Coast,  observing  the  colour  of  my  skin 
(which  was  now  become  very  yellow  from 
sickness),  my  long  beard,  ragged  clothes, 
and  extreme  poverty ;  were  unwilling  to 
admit  that  I  was  a  white  man,  and  told 
Karfa,  that  they  suspected  I  was  some  Arab 
in  disguise.  Karfa,  however,  perceiving 
that  I  could  read  this  book,  had  no  doubt 
concerning  me;  and  kindly  promised  me 
every  assistance  in  his  power.  At  the  same 
time  he  informed  me,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  cross  the  Jallonka  wilderness  for  many 
months  yet  to  come,  as  no  less  than  dght 
rapid  rivers,  he  said,  lay  in  the  way.  He 
added,  that  he  intended  to  set  out  himself 
for  Gambia  as  soon  as  the  rivers  were  ford-* 
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able,  jttid  tbe  gras$  burnt ;  ^d  advised  me 
to  stay  and  accompany  him.  He  remarked; 
that  when  a  caravan  of  the  natives  could 
not  travel  through  the  country,  it  was  idle 
for  a  single  white  man  to  attempt  it.  I 
readily  admitted  that  such  an  attempt  was 
an  act  of  rashness,  but  I  assured  him  that 
I  had  now  no  alternative ;  for  having  no 
i09ney  to  support  myself,  I  must  either  b^ 
my  sijibsistence,  by  travellii^  fronj  place  to 
ptece,  or  perish  for  want.  Karfa  now  looked 
jtf  roe  with  great  earnestness,  and  inquired 
if  I  icould  eat  the  common  victuals  of  the 
QWintry;  assuring  me  he  had  i^ver  before 
seen,  a  white  «nan.  He  added,  that  if  I 
would  remaiii  with  him  until  the  rains  were 
Ofver,  he  would  give  me  twenty  of  victuals 
in  the  m^mtime,  and  a  hut  to  sleep  in; 
and  that  after  he  had  conducted  me  in  safety 
to  the  Gambia,  I  might,  th^o  make  him 
what  return  I  thou^t  proper.  I  asked 
him,  if  the  value  of  one  prime  slave  would 
satisfy  him.  He  answerdl  in  the  affirma- 
tive; and  inamediately  ordered  one  of  the 
huts  to  be  i^^ept  for  xny  accommodatjon. 
Thus  was  I  delivered,  by  the  friendly  care 
of  this  benevolent  N^o,  from  a  situation 
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tmly  <fe()lorahle.  IMstress  and  famine  pre^s-^ 
'M  hard  tq>oti  me;  .1  Imd,  befoare  me,  the 
^oomy  wHds  of  Jallonkadoo,  where  tte 
trsnrdler'fiie^.ho  h^bitatioii  for  five  i^icoes-* 
sife  day  a.  £  hsai  qbfeewed  at  a  distance/ 
the  rabid;  (xmi^fex^f  the  river  KokoiK)..  xlhad 
ahnost  maii^d^  out  the  placae,  wb^  I  was. 
doomed/  I  thought,  to  perish,  when  this 
fiieadly  NiBgro  stretched  oiit  his  hospltaWe 
hand  fot  ray  relief.  '  .  »; 

In  tln^  faut  which  was  appropriated  fi>r 
me,  I  was  provfided  with  a  mat  to  sleep  on; 
an  earthen  jar  for  holding  water,  mid  si 
small  calabash  to  drink  out  of ;  and  Kar£i 
sent  roe  from  his  own  dwelling,  two  meals 
a  day ;  and  ordered  his  slaves  to  Sup|)ly  m6 
mth  ^JFt-wood  and  water.  But  I  fouzid 
di^t  nerther  the  kindness  of  Karfa,  nor  any 
SGort  of  aoconmiodation,^  could  p\it  a  stop  to 
the  fever  which  wakened  me,  arid  which? 
became  jevery  day  more  alarming.  I  en- 
deavoured as  much  as:  pic^sible  to  conceal 
my  distress^  birt  on  the  third  day  aftar  niy 
arrii^l,^  ad  I  was  going  with  Kar&  to  visit 
iotae  of  Ms  Ifriends,  I  found  myself  so  faint 
that  I  <^old  scarcely  walk,  and  before  we 
readied  the  place,  I  staggered,  3sni  feU  intd^ 
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a  pit  fix)m  which  the  clay  had  l>een  taken  to 
build  one  of  the  huts. .  Karfa  endeavoured 
to  console  me  with  the  hopes  of  a  speedy 
recovery ;  assuring  me,  that  if  I  wodd  not 
walk  out  in  the:  wet,  I  ^should  soon  be  well. 
I  determined  to  follow  his  advice,  and  con- 
fine myself  to,  .my  hut ;  ibut'  was  still  tor- 
mented with  the  fever,  and  my  h^th  con* 
tinued  to  be  in  a  Very  precarious  state,  for 
five  ensuing  weeks.  Sometimes  I  could 
crawl  dut  of  the  hut,  and  sit  a  few  hours  in 
the  open  air ;  at  other  times  I  was  unable 
to  rise,  and  passed  the  lingering  hours  in  a 
very  gloomy  and  solitary  manner.  I  was 
seldom  ^sited  by  any  person  except  my 
benevolent  landlord,  who  came  daily  to  in* 
quire  after  my  health.  ,  When  the  rains  be- 
came less  frequent,  and  tlie  country  began 
to  grow  dry,  the  fever  left  me ;  but  in  so 
debilitated  a  condition,  that  Icould  scarcdy 
stand  upright,  and.it  was  with  -great  diffi« 
culty  '  that  i  could :  cai^ry.  my  -mat^  to  the 
shade  of  a  tamarind  trae^  at.a  short  xiistance, 
to  enjoy  the  refreshing  amell  of  the  i  corn- 
fields, arid  delight  my  eycte  with:  a  prospect 
of  the  coimtry,^  I  had  the  pleasure  at  length 
to  find  myself  in  :^  state  of  convalescence ; 
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towards  "which  the  benovcdent  and  simple 
manners  of  the  Negnoes,  and  the  peru- 
sal of  Karfa's  Httle  volume,  greatly  con- 
tributed. 

In  the  nieantime,  many  o^  the  Slatees 
who  resided  at  Kamalia,  having  spent  all 
their  raopey,  and  become  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  dependent  upon   KarfA's    hospitality, 
beheld  me  with  an  eye  of  envy,  and  in- 
vented ;many  ridiculous  and  ;*tfifling.  stories 
to  lessen  me  in  Karfa's  esteem.     And  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  a  Sera-WooUi 
Slatee,  with  five  slaves  arrived  from  Sego : 
this  man  too,  spread  a  number  of  malicious 
reports  concerhing  the;  but  Karfa  paid  no 
attention  to  them,  and  continued  to  shew 
me  the  same  kindness  as  formerly.  .  As  I^ 
was  one  day  conversing  with  the. slaves 
which  this  Slatee  had  brought,  one  of  them 
begged  me  ta  give  him  some  victuals.     I 
told  him  I  was  a  stranger,  and  had  none  to 
give*     He  replied,  *^  I  gave  you   victuals 
when  you  was  hungry. — Have  you  forgot 
the  man  who  brought  you  milk  at  Kar- 
'•rankalla?     But  (added  he,  with  a  sigh) 
^*  tbe  irons  were  not  then  upon  my  legs !"    I 
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immediately  recoUected  hiiii^  andrb^ged 
?ome  ground  mxxts  fipcra  Karfa  to  giveten, 
^s  a  return  for  his  foctaer  kindness.  Be 
told  me  that  he  had  been  taken  1^  die 
Bambarrans^  the  day  after  -  the  battle  at 
Joka,  and  sent  to  S^o ;  where  he  had  been 
purchased  by  his  present  master,  who  was 
carrying  him  down  to  K ajaaga.  Three  mate 
of  these  slaves  were  from  Kaarta^  and  one 
from  Wassela,  all  of  theto  prisoners  of  war. 
They  stopped  four  days  at  Kamalia,  add 
were  then  taken  to  Bala,  where  tirey  remain- 
ed until  the  riyer  Kokoro  was  fordable.and 
the  grass  burnt. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  Karfa  pro- 
posed to  complete  his  purchase  of  slaires; 
and  for^  this  purpose^  collected  all  the  debts 
which  were  owing  to  him  in  his  own  coun- 
tryl  And  on  the  19th,  being  accompanied 
by  three  Slatees,  he  departed  for  Kancaba, 
a  large  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger; 
and  a  great  slave^market.  Most  of  the 
skves,  who  are  sold  at  Kancaba^  ^me  fuDin 
Bambarra ;  for  Mansong,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pence  and  danger  pf  keeping  all  his  pri- 
soners at  Sego,  commonly  sends  them  in 
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iMaall  parties,  to  be  soM  at  the  diflferent 
tfe^ng  towns;  ami  as  Kateeaba  J*  nrneh 
iiesorfed  to  by  merchants,  it  Is  always  weA 
supplied  with  slaves,  which  are  ^erit  thither 
up  the  Niger  in  canoes.  When  Karfa  de^ 
parted  from  Kamalia,*  hfe  proposed  to  return 
in  the  course  of  a  month ;  and  during  his 
absence  L  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  good  old 
Bushreen  who  acted  as  schoolmaster  to  the 
young  people  of  Kamalia.    f 

Being  now  left  alone,  and  at  leisure  to^ 
indulge  my  own  reflections^;  it  was  an  op- 
portunity not  to  J>e  neglected  of  augment- 
ing and  extending  the  observations  I  had 
already  made,  on  the  climate  and  produc- 
tions of  the  country ;  and  of  acquiring  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  natives, 
than  it  was  possible  for  me  to  obtain  in  the 
course  of  a  transient  and  perilous  journey 
through  the  codntry.  I  endeavoured  like- 
wise to  coHect  all  the  information  I  could 
concerning  those  important  branches  of 
African  commerce,  the  trade  for  gold,  ivory, 
and  slaves.  Such  was  my  employment,  dur-^ 
ing  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at  Kamalia; 
and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  my 
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readers  the  result  of  my  researches  and 
inquiries ;  avoiding,  as  far  as  I  can,  a  repe- 
tition of  those  circumstances  and  observa- 
tions, which  were  related,  as  occasion  arose, 
in  the  narrative  of  my  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Of  the  Climate  and  Seasons.  —  JFinds.  — 
Vegetable  Productions.  —  Population.  — 
GeneraLObservations  on  the  Character  and 

.  Disposition  of  the  Mandingoes;  and  a 
summary  Account  of  their  Manners  and 
Habits  of  Lifcy  their  Marriages,  &c. 

X  HE  whole  pf  my  route;  both  in  going  and 
returning,  having  been  confine4  to  a  tract 
of  couiitry  bounded  nearly  by  the  12th  and 
15th  parallels  of  latitude,*  the  reader  ;must 
Iniagine  that  I  found  the  climate  in  most 
places  extremely  hot ;  but  no  where  did  I 
feel  the  treat  so  intense  and  oppress! w  as 
in  the  Camp  at  BaioWm,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  in  a  former  place.  In  some 
parts,  where  the  country  ascends  into  fiills, 
themr  is  at  all  times  comparatively  cool; 
yet  none  of  the  districts  which  I  traversed, 
could  properly  be  called  mountainous. 
About  the  middle   of  June,  the  hot  an^ 
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sultry  atmosphere  is  agitated  by  violent 
gusts  of  wind  (called  tornadoes )t  accom- 
panied with  thunder  and  rain.  These 
usher  in  what  is  denominated  the  rainy 
season;  which  Continues  until  the  month 
of  November.  During  this  time,  the  diur- 
nal rains  are  very  heavy :  and  the  prevail- 
*^ng  winds  are  from  the  south-west.  The 
termination  of  the '  rainy  season,  is  like- 
wise attended  with  violent  tornadoes;  after 
which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north-east, 
and  continues  to  blow  from  that  quarter, 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

When  the  wind  sets^  m  froiri  the  n<ath- 
east,  it  produces  a  vv'onderful  change  in  the 
face  of  the  country.  The  grass  soon  be- 
x:omes  dry  and  withered ;  the  rivers  sub- 
iside  very  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  trees 
5hed  their  leaves.  About  this  period  is 
commonly  felt  the  bartnaUan^  a  dry  and 
parching  wind,  blowing  from  the  north- 
east>  and  accompanied  by  a  thick  smoky 
ham ;  through  which  the  sm.  appears  cf 
a  dull  red  cdour.  This  wind^-in  passwig 
ova:^  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  aequipes 
a  very  strong  attraction  for  humidity,  and 
parclKs   up   evary   thing  exposed  to  ks 
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t!M^i  It  ts,  h6\VfeVer,  feckoned  very 
«iluttty,  particularly  to  Europeans,  wh^ 
^^eWtfly^'wfCOvef  thfeir  health  during  its 
contblflittcfe.  t  experienced  immediate  re* 
lief  ^rom  gickilfess,  both  at  Dr.  Laid- 
ley's  dttd  at  Kamaha,  during  the  harmat- 
t^.  Indeed,  the  air,  duriiig  the  rainy  sea- 
son, i^  so  loaded  with  moisture,  that  clothed, 
^hbes,  trunks,  ahd  every  thing  that  Is  not 
cldse  t6  the  fire,  become  damp  and  mouldy ; 
and  the  inhabitants  tiiay  be  iaid  to  live  in 
a  6<^  6f  vapoui-  bath:  but  this  dry  wind 
l^lsaces  up  the  solids,  which  were  before  re- 
lax^»  gives  a  cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  and 
is  even  pleasant  to  respiration.  Its  ill  ef- 
fects are  that  it  produces  chaps  in  the  lips, 
aflttd.  afrtifcts  many  of  the  natives  with  sore 
#y^s* 

Whenever  thej  grass  is  sufBciently  dry, 
thfe  Negroes  set  it  on  fife;  -but  in  Luda- 
4fl^r,  and  oth^f  Moorish  countries,,  this 
practice  is  not  allowed ;  for  it^  is  upon  the 
withered  stubbld' that  the  Moors  feed  their 
cattle,  ufttil  the  return  of  the  rains.  The 
ImfnifigV  the  grass  in  Manding  exhibits  a 
$cei«b  of  tiirmc  grandeur.  In  the  middle 
itf- tfee^ni^t,  1  could  see^  the  plains  and 
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mountains,'  ^as  far  a^ .  my  eye  could  i^K 
variegated  with  Ikies  of  fire;  .and^-fiie 
light  reflected  on  the  sky,  made  t}le  l»ea- 
.vens  appear  in  a  blaze.  In  the  day  time,  pil- 
\^%  of  smoke  were  seen *in  every  direction; 
while  the  birds  of  prey  were  observed  ho- 
vering roun,d  the  conflagration,  stfid  pounc- 
ing down  upon  the  isnakes,  hzards,  and 
other  reptiles,  which  attempted  to  escape 
from  the  flames.  This  annual  burning 
is  soon  followed  by  a  fresh  and  sweet  ver- 
dure, and  the  country  is  thereby  reiufered 
'^more  healthful  and  pleasant.  ^ 

Of  the  most  remarkable  and  important 
of  the  vegetable  prpductioris,  mention  has 
already  been  m^de ;  and  they  are  nearly 
the  same  in  all  the  districts  through  which 
I  passed.  It  is  observable,  however,  that 
although  many  species  of  tfie  edible  roots 
which  grow  ip  the  West  India  Islands,  are 
found  in  Africa,  yet  I  never  saw,  in  any 
part  of  my  journey,  either  the  sfugar-cane, 
the  coffee,  or  the  cocoa  tree;  nor  <X)uld  I 
learn,  on  inquiry,  that  they  were  kiiown  tf> 
the  natives.  The  pine  appk,  and  the  thou- 
sand other  delicious  fruits,  which  the  ipd«Sr 
try  of  civilized  man  (improving  the  bottpties 
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of  r^ture),  has  brought  to  such  great  perfec- 
tioii  in  the  tropical  climates  of  America,  are 
here  equally  unknown.  I  observi^d,  indeed, 
a  few  orange  and  banana  trees,  near,  the 
mouth  of  the  Gan^bia;  but  whether  thejr 
were  indigenous,  or  were  formerly  planted 
Ihere  by  some  of  the  white  traderis,  I  could 
not  positively  learn.  I  suspect  that  they  were 
originally  introduced  by  the  Portuguese. 

Concerning  property  in  the  soil ;  it  ap- 
Pjeared  to  me  that  the  lands  in  native  woods, 
were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  king, 
or  (\vhere  the  government  was  not  monar* 
chical)  to  the  state.  ^  When  any  individual 
of  free  condition^  had  the  means  of  culti-  , 
vating  more  land  than  he  ^tually  pos- 
sessed, he  applied  to  the  chief  man  of  the. 
district,  who  allowed  him  an  extensbn  of 
territory,  on  condition  of  forfeiture  if  the 
lands  were  not  brought  into-  cultivation  by 
a  given  period.  The  condition  being  ful- 
filled,  the  soil  became  vested  in  the  pos- 
sessory and,  for  aught  that  appeared  to 
me,  descended  to  his  heirs. 

The  population,  however,  considering 
the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
Base  mth  which  lands  are  obtained,  is  not 
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very  great,  in  the  countries  whidi  I  viskecL " 
I  found  many  extensive  and  beautiful  dis» 
tricts,  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants  :  and 
in  general,  the  borders  of  the  different 
Idngdoms,  were  either  very  thuily  peopled 
or  entirely  deserted.  Many  places  are  like- 
wise, unfavourable  to  /population,  from  be- 
ing unhealthfusL  The  swampy  banks  of 
the  Gambia,  the  Senegal,  and  other  rivers 
towards  the  Coa^t,  are  of  this  description. 
Perhaps,  it  is  on  this  account  chiefly,  that 

the  interior  countries  abound  mpre  with 

•       J.  '  '  '  -     ' 

inhabitants,  than  the  maritime  districts ; 
for  all  the  Negro  nations  that  fell  under 
my  observation,  though .  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  independent  states^  sub-^ 
sist  chiefly  by  the  same  means,  liv^  nearly 
in  the  same  temperature,  and  possess  a 
wonderful  similari^  of  di?positipn.  The 
Mandirigoes,  in  particular,  are  a  rary 
gentle  race;  cheerful  in  their  dispositions, 
inquisitive,  credulous,  simple,  and  fond  of 
flattery.  Perhaps,  the  most  prominent  de^ 
feet  in  their  character,  was  tjbat  in$ui^0)pim&« 
able  propensity,  which  the  reader  qaust  have 
observed  to  prevail  in  ajil  classes  erf  them,  to 
steal  from  me  the  few  efi^cts  I  w^  possessed 
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<)£  For  this  part  of  their  conduct,  no  cotii^ 
:4>lfete:  justification  can  be  oflfered,  because 
theft  is  a  crime  in  their  own  estimation; 
and  it  toust  be  observed^  that  they  are  not 
hs^itaally  and  generally  guilty  of  it  towards 
each  other.  This,  however^  is  an  important 
circumstance  in  mitigation ;  and  before  we 
protiounce  them  a  more  depraved  people 
than  any  other,  it  were  well  to  consider 
whether  the  lower  order  of  people  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  would  have  acted.  Under 
similar  circumstances,  with  greater  honesty 
towards  a  stranger,  than  the  Negroes  acted 
towards  me.  It  must  not  bfe  forgotten,  that 
the  laws  of  the  country  afforded  rae  no  pro- 
tection; that  every  one  was  it  liberty  to  rob 
n^  with  impunity ;  and  finally,  that  some 
part  of  my  effects  were  of  as  great  value, 
in  tiie  estimation  of  the  Negroes,  as  pearls 
and:  diami3nds  would  have  been  in  the  eyes 
of  a  European.  Let  us  suppose,  a  black 
mercharit  of  Hindostan  to  have  found  his 
way  into  tte  centre  of  England,  with  a  box 
f>f Jewels  a^  his  back;  and  that  tbelaws  of 
the  ^dngdom  afForcted  him  no  security;  in 
such  a  case,,  the  wonder  would  be,  riot  that 
the  stranger  was^  robbed  of  ariy  part  of  his 
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riches,  but  that  any  part  was  left  for  a  second 
depredator.  Such,  on  sober  reflection,  is  the 
judgment  I  have  formed  concerning  the  jal- 
fering  disposition  of  the  Mandingo  Negroes 
towards  myself.  Notwithstanding  I  was 
so  great  a  sufferer  by  it,  I  do  not  condor 
that  their  natural  sense  of  justice  was  per- 

'  verted  or  extinguished :  it  was  overpowo^ 
only,  for  the  moment,  by  the  strength  of  a 
temptation  which  it  required  no  common 
virtue  to  resist. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  some  counterba- 
lance    to    this    depravity    in  thpir  nature, 

'  allowing  it  to  be  such,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  forget  the  disinterested  charity,  and 
tender  solicitude,  with  which  many  of  these 
poor  heathens  (from  the  sovereign  of  S^o, 
to  the  poor  women  who  received  me  at  (fif- 
ferent  times  into  thdr  cottages,  when  I  was 
perishing  of  hunger)  sympathised,  with  me 
in  my  sufferings;  relieved  n\y  distresses; 
and  contributed  to  my  safety.  This  ac- 
knowledgment, however,  is  perhaps  more 
particulaily  due  to  the  female  part  of  the 
nation.  Among  the  men,  as  the  reader 
must  have'  seen,  my  reception,  though  ge^ 
nerally  kind,  was  sometimes  otterwise.    It 
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varied  according  to  the  various  tempers 
of  those  to  whom  I  made  appKcation.  The 
hardness  of  avarice  in  some,  and  the  blind- 
ness of  bigotry  in  others,  h^d  closed  up  the 
avenues  to  coinjiassion ;  but  I  do  hot  re- 
collect' a  single  instance  of  hardheartedness 
to\rards  me  in  the  women.  In  all  my 
wanderings  and  wretchedness,  1  found  them 
uniformly  kind  and  cotnpassionate ;  and  I 
can  truly  say,,  as  my  predecessor  Mr.  Led- 
yard,  has  eloquently  said  before  me;  "To 
**  a  woman,  I  never  addressed  myself  in 
"  the  language  of  decency  and  friendship, 
^without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly 
*^  answer.  If  I  was  hungry  or  thirsty,  wet, 
f^  or  sick,  they  did  not  hesitate,  like  the 
^'  men,  to  perform  a  generous  action.  In  so 
*'  free,  and  so  kind  a  manner  did  they  con- 
^^  tribute  to  my  relief;  that  if  I  was  dry, 
^*  Idra^k  the  sweetest  draught,  arid  if  hun- 
^  gry,  I  eat  the  coarsest  morsel  with  a  double 
^*rdish/' 

It  is  surely  reasonable  to  supJ>ose,  that 
the  soft  and  amiable  sympathy  of  nature, 
which  was  thus  spontaneously  manifested 
towards  rtie,  in  ray  distress,  is  displayed  by 
these  poor  people  as  occasion  requires,  much 
more  .strooigly  towards  persons  of  their  own 
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nation  and  neighbourhood^  and  espeoially 
when  the  objects  of  their  compassion  are 
endeared  to  them  by  the  ties  of  caonsan^ 
guinity.  Accord'rtigly>  the  maternal  aflfeo 
tion  (n^th6r  suppressed  by  the  restraints, 
nor  diverted  by  the  solicitudes  of  civilized 
life)  is  every  where  conspicuous  among 
them ;  and  creates  a  correspondent  return 
of  tenderness  in  the  child.  An  ilUistra^ 
of  this  has  been  given  in  p.  69.  •*  Strike 
me,"  said  my  attendant,  **  but  do  not  curse 
my  mother/'  The  same  sentiment  I  found 
universally  to  4)revail,  and  observed- in  all 
parts  of  Africa,  that  the  greatest  afifront 
which  could  be  offered  to  a  Negro,  was  to 
reflect  on  her  who  gave  him  birth. 

It  is  not  strange,  that  this  sense  of  filial 
duty  and  affection  among  the  N^oes, 
should  be  less  ardent  towards  the  father 
than  the  mother.  \  The  system  of  ppligaxjy, 
while  it  weakens  the  father's  attachment, 
by  dividing  it  among  the  children  of  difle- 
rent  wives,  concentrates  all  the  mother's 
jealous  tenderness  to  one  point,  the  protec- 
tion of  her  own  ofl&pring,  I  percdved  with 
great  satisfaction  too,  that  the  ncratemal  so- 
licitude extended  ra)t  ^nly  to  the  growth 
and  security  of  the  person^  but  also,  in  i 
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certain  d^ree,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  of  the  infant ;  for  one  of  the  first 
lessons  in  which  the  Mandingo  women  in- 
struct thdr  children,  i§  the  practice  of  truth . 
The  reader  will  probably  recollect  th^.  case 
of  the  unhappy  mother/whoseson  was.mui:- 
dered  by  the  Moorish  banditti,  at . Funing- 
kedy,p,  153,— -Her  only  consolation,  in  her 
uttermost  distress,  was  the  reflection  that 
the  poor  boy,  in  the  course  of  his  blameless^ 
life,  bad  never  told  a  lie.  Such^  testimony, 
from  a  fond  mother,  on  such  an  occasion, 
must  have  pperated  powerfully  on  the  youth- 
ful part  of  the  surrounding  spectators,^  It 
was  at  ofice  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  de-' 
ceased,  and  a  lesson  to  the  living,       , 

The  Negro  women  suckle  their  children, 
until  they,  are  able  to  walk  of  themselves. 
Three  years  nursing  is  not  uncommon ;  and 
during  this  period  the  husband  devates  his 
whole  attention  to  his  other  wives.  To  this 
practice  it  is  owing,  I  presume,  that  th^  fa- 
mily of  each  wife  is  seldom  very  numwous. 
Few  women  have  more  than  five  or  six  chil- 
dren. As  soon  as  an  infant  is  able  to  walk, 
it,  is  permitted  to  run  about  with  great  free- 
dom.   Th€i  mother  is  not  over  solicitous  to 
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preserve  it  from  slight  fa}ls^  and  o&er 
trifling  accidents.  A  little  practice  soon 
enables  the  child  to  take  care  of  itself^  and 
experience  acts  the  part  of  a  nur^se.  As 
they  advance  in  life,  the  girls  are  taught  to 
si^n  cotton,  and  to  beat  com,  and  are  in- 
structed in  other  domestic  duties ;  and  the 
boys  are  employed  in  the  labours  of  the 
field.  Both  .sexes,  whether  Bushreens  or 
Kafirs,  on  attaining  the  age  of  puberfy,  are 
circumcised.  This  painful  c^ralioQ  is  ndt 
considered  by  the  Kafirs,  so  much^  in  the 
light  of  a  religious  ceremcmy,  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  and  utility.  They  have,  in- 
deed, a  superstitious  notibn  that  it  contri- 
butes to  render  the  marriage  state  prolific. 
The  operation  is  performed  upon  several 
young  people  at  the^same  time ;  all  of  whom 
are  exempted  from  every  sort  of  labour,  for 
two  nxMiths  afterwards.  During  this  pariod, 
they  form  a  society  called  SoUmana.  They 
visit  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhodd,  Where  they  dance  and  sing,  and 
are  well  treated  by  the  inhabitants.  I  had 
frequently.  In  the  course  of  my  journey, 
^served  parties  of  this  description,  but 
they  w^re  all  noales.    I  had^  however,  an 
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opportunity  of  seeing  a  femilie  Salimana,  at 
Kamalia. 

In  the,  course  of  the  celebration^  it  fre-'. 
quentlj  happens :  that  some  of  the  young 
womai  get^married.  If  a  man  takes  a  fancy 
to  any  one  of  them^  it  is  not  considered  •  as 
absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  make 
an  overture  to  the  girl  hersdf  Tlie  first 
object  is  to  agree  with  the  parents,  concern- 
ing the  recompence  to  lie  given  them,  for 
the  loss  of  the  company  and  services  of 
their  daughter.  The  value  of  two  slaves  is 
a  common  price,  unless  the  gkl  is  thought 
very  handsome ;  in  which  case,  the  parents 
will  raise  their  demand  very  considerably. 
If  the  lover  is  rich  enough,  and  willing  to 
give  the  sum  demanded,  he  theq  communi- 
cates his  wishes  to  the  damsel ;  but  her  con- 
sent is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  match ; 
for  if  the  parents 'agree  to  it,  and  eat  a  few 
Mla-^uUs  which  are  presented  by  the  suitor 
as  an  earnest  of  the  bargain,  the  young  lady 
must  either  have  the  man  of  their  choice, 
or  continue  unmarried,  for  she  cannot  after- 
wards be  given  to  another.  If  the  parents 
should  attempt  it,  the  lover  is  then  autho-^ 
rized,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  to  sdze 
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upon  the  girl  as  his  slave*    When  the  day 
for  celebrating  the  nuptials  is  fixed  on,  a 
select  number  of  people  are  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  wedding;  a  bullock  or  goat 
is  kiUed,  and  great  plenty  of  victuals  dressed 
for  the  occasion.    As  soon  as  it  is  daik»  the 
bride  is  conducted  into  a  hut,  where  a  com* 
pany  of  matrons  assist  in  arranging  the 
wedding  dress,  which  is  always  white  cot- 
ton, and  is  put  oh  in  isuch  a  manner  as  to 
conceal  the  bride  from  head  to  foot.     Thus 
arrayed,  she  is  seated  upon  a  mat,  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  old  women  place 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  her.   They  then 
give  her  a  series  of  instructbns,  and  point 
out,  with  great  propriety,  what  ought  to  be 
her  future  conduct  in  life.    This  scene  erf 
instruction,  however,  is  frequently  int^- 
jrupted  by  girls,  who  amuse  the  company 
with  songs  and  dances,  ^vhich  are  rather 
more  remarkable  for  their  gaiety  than  deli- 
cacy.    While  the  bride  remains  within  the 
hut  with  the  women,  the  bridegroom  de- 
votes his  attention  to  the  guests  of  both 
B^nes^  who  assemble  without  doors;  and  by 
distributing  among  them  small  presents  of 
koUa-nuts,  and  seeing  that  every  one  par- 
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takes  of  the  good  cheer  which  is  provided, 
he  contributes  much  to  the  general  hilarity 
of  the  evening.  When  supp»  is  ended,  the 
.compiny  spend  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  singing  and  dancing,  and  seldom  separate 
until  day  break.  About  midnight,  the  bride 
is  privately  conducted  by  tlie  women  into 
the  hut  which  is  to  be  her  future  residence; 
and  the  bridegroom,  upon  a  signal  given, 
retires  from  his  company.  -  The  hew  married 
couple,  however,  are  always  disturbed  to- 
vvards  morning  by  the  women,  who  assem- 
ble ta  inspect  the  nuptial  sheet  (according 
to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as 
recorded  in  Scripture)^  and  dance  round  it. 
This  ceremony  is  thought  indispensably 
necessary^  nor  is  the  niarri^ge  considered 
as  valid  without  it. 

The  Negroes,  as  hath  been  frequently 
observed,  whether  Mahoraedan  or  Pagan, 
aHow  a  plurality  of  wives.  The  Mahorae- 
dans  alone,  are  by  their  religion  confined  to 
four;  and  as  the  husband  commonly  pays  a 
great  price  for  each^  lie  requires  from  all  of 
them  the  utmost  defer^ce  and  submission, 
and  treats  them  more  like  hired  servants, 
than  companions.    They  have,  however,  the 
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tnanagfement  of  domestic  afiairs,  and  each 
in  rotation  is  mistress  of  the  household,  atid 
has  the  care  of  dressing  the  victuals,  over^ 
looking  the  fetliale  slaves^  &c.  But  thoagli 
the  African  husbands  are  possessed  of  great 
authority  ov^  thdr  wives,  I  dki  not  observe, 
that  in  general  they  treat  them  with  cruelty; 
neither  did  I  perceive  that  mean  jealousy 
in  their  dispositions,  which  is  so  pi'evalent 
among  the  Moors.  They  permit  their  wives 
to  partake  of  all  public  diversions,  and  this 
indulgence  is  seldom  abused ;  for  though  the 
Negro  women  are  very  cheerful  and  frank 
in  their  behaviour,  they  are  by  no  means 
given  to  intrigue:  I  believe  that  Instances 
of  conju^l-  infidelity  are  not  common.  • 
When  the  wives  quarrel  amofig  themsdves, 
a  circumstance  which,  from  the  nature  d 
their  situation,  must  frequently  happen,  the 
husband  decides  between  them;  and  some- 
times finds  it  necessary  to  administer  a  little 
corporal  chastisement^  before  tranquillity 
can  be  restored.  But  if  any  one  of  the  la- 
dies complains  to  the  chief  of  the  town,  that 
her  husband  has  unjustly  punished  her,  and 
shewn  an  undue  partiality  to  some  other  of 
his  wive^the  affair  is  brought  to  a  public 
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trial.  In  these  palavers,  however,  which  are 
conducted  chiefly  by  married  men,  I  was 
informed  that  the  complaint  of  the  wife,  is 
not  always  considered  in  a  veyy  serious 
light ;  and  the  complainant  herself,  is  some- 
times convicted  of  strife  and  contention, 
and  left  without  remedy.  If  she  murmurs 
at  the  decision  of  the  court,  the -magic  rod 
of  Mumho  Jumbo  soon  puts  an  end  to  the 
business^ 

The  children  of  the  Mandingoes  are  not 
always  named  after  their  relations;  but' 
frequently  in  consequence  of  some  remark- 
able occurrence.  Thus,  my  landlord  at 
Kamaha,  *  was-  called  KarfUy  a  word  signi- 
fying to  replace ;  because  he  was  born  short- 
ly after  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers. 
Other  names  are  descriptive  of  good  or  Bkd 
qualities ;  as  Modi,  "  a  good  man,;''  Fadibha, 
"  father  of  the  town,"&c. :  indeed  the  very 
names^  of  their  towns  have  something  de- 
scriptive in  them ;  as  Sibidooloo^y  the  town 
of  ciboa  trees ;  Kenneyetoo,  "  victuals  here ;' 
Dositay  "  lift  your  spoon.'"  Others  seem  to 
be  given  by  way  of  reproach,  as  Bammaho, 
*'  wash  a  crocodile ;"  Karankalla,  "  no  cup 
to  drink  from,  &c."    A  child  is  named,  when  . 
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it  is  seven  or  eight  days  old.  The  cereraqny 
commences  by  shaving  the  infant's  head; 
and  a  dish  called  Dega^  made  of  pounded 
com  and  sour  milk,  is  prepared  for  the 
guests.  If  the  parents  are  rich,  a  sheep  or 
a  goat  is  commonly  added.  The  feast  is 
called  Ding  koon  lee,  "  the  child's  head 
shaving."  During  my  stay  at  Kamalia,  I 
was  present  at  four  different  feasts  of  this 
kind,  and  the  ceremony  was  the  same  in 
each,  whether  the  child  belonged  to  a  Bush- 
reen  or  a  Kafir.  The  schoolmaster,  who 
officiated  as  priest  on  those  occasions,  and 
who  is  necessarily  a  Bushreen,  first  said  a 
long  prayer  over  the  dega;  during  which 
every  person  present  took  hold  of  the  brim 
of  the  calabash  With  his  right  hand.  After 
this,  the  schoolmaster  took  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  said  a  second  prayer ; ,  in  which 
he  repeatedly  solicited  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  child,  and  upon  all  the  company. 
When  this  prayer  was  ended,  he  whispered 
a  few  sentences  in  the  cWld's  ear,  and  spit 
three  times  in  its  face ;  after  which  he  pro- 
nounced its  name  aloud,  and  returned  the 
infant  to  the  mother.  This  part  of  the  cere- 
mony being  ended,  the  father  of  the  child 
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divided  the  dega  into  a  number  of  baUs,  one 
of  which  he  distributed  to  every  pel'son  pre- 
sent An^;  inquiry  Was  then  made^  if  any 
person  in  the  town  was  dangerously  sick, 
it  being  u^ual,  in  such  cases,  to  send  the 
party  a  large  portion  of  the  dega ;  which  is 
thought  to  possess  great  medical  virtues.* 

Among  the  Negroes  every  individual, 
besides  his  own  proper  name,  has  likewise 
a  kontong,  or  surname,  to  denote  the  family 
or  clan  to  which  he  belongs.  Some  of  these 
families  are  very  numerous  and  powerful. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various 
kontongs  which  are  found  in  different  prats 
of  the  country ;  though  the  knowledge  of 
many  of  them  is  of  great  service  to  the  tra- 
veller :  for  as  ev^ry  Negro  plumes  himself 
upon  the  importance,  or  the  antiquity  of  his 
clan,  he  is  much  flattered  when  he  is  ad- 
dressed by  his  kontong. 

Salutations,  among  the  Negroes  to  each 
other,  when  they  meet,  are  always  observ- 
ed ;  but  those  in  most  general  use  among 
the  Kafirs,  are  Abbe  baeretto — E  ning  sent, 

*  Soon  aft^r  baptism,  the  children  are  marked  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  skin,  in  a  manner  resembling  what  is 
called  tattowing  in  the  South-sea  Islands. 
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"^Anawartj  (^c.  all  of  which  haye  neai^ly 
the  same  meaning,  and  signify,  are  you  well, 
or  to  that  effect.  There  are  likewise  salu- 
tations which  are  used  at  different  times  of 
the  day,  as  E  ning  somo,  good  morning,  &c. 
The  general  answer  to  all  salutations,  is  to 
repeiat  the  kontong  of  the  person  who  salutes, 
or  else  to  repeat  the  salutation  itself,  first 
pronouncing  the  word  marhahay  my  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Account  of  the  Mandingoes  continued.^^ 
Their  Notions  in  respect  of  the  Planetary^ 
Bodies y  and  the  Figure  of  the  Earthy — 

,  Their  religious  Opinions^  and  Belief  in  a 
Future  State. — Their  Diseases  and  Me^ 
tbods  of  Treatment. — Their  Funeral  Cere^ 
monies^  Amusements,  Occupations,  Diet, 
Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

1  HB  Mandingoes,  and  I  believe  the  Ne- 
groes in  general,  have  no  artificial  method 
of  dividing  time.  They  calculate  the  years 
by  the  number  of  rainy  seasons.  They  por- 
tion the  year  into  moons,  and  reckon  the 
days  by  so  many  suns.  The  day,  they  di- 
vide into  morning,  mid-day,  and  evening; 
and  further  subdivide  it,  when  necessary; 
by  pdnting  to  the  sun's  place  in  the  Hea- 
vens. Infrequently  inquired  of  some  of  them 
what  became  of  the  sun  during  the  night, 
and  whether  we  should  see  the  same  sun, 
or  a  different  one,  in  the  morning:   but  I 
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found  that  they  considered  the  question 
'as  very  childish.  The  subject  appeared  to 
them,  as  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
investigation;  they  had  never  indulged  a 
conjecture,  nor  formed  any  hypothesis  about 
the  matter.  The  racion,  by  vatying  her 
form,  has  more  attracted  their  attention. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
which  they  look  upon  to  be  newly  created, 
the  Pagan  natives,  as  well  as  Mahomedans, 
say  a  short  prayer ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  visible  adoration  which  the  Kafirs  ofier 
up  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This  prayer  is 
pronounced  in  a  whisper:  the  party  hold- 
ing up  his  hands  before  his  face :  its  purport 
(as  I  have  been  assured  by  many  different 
people)  is  to  return  thanks  to  God  for^his 
kindness  through  the  existence  of  the  past 
moon,  and  to  solicit  a .  continuation  of  his~ 
favour  during  that  of  the  new  one.  At  the 
conclusion,  they  spit  upon  their  hands, 
and  rub  them  over  their  faces.  This  seems 
to  be  nearly  ^he,  same  ceremony,  which 
prevaiWd  among  the  Heathens  in  the  days 
of  Job.*  • 

Great  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  the 

♦  Ghap.  XXXI.  ver.  26,  27,  28. 
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chaftges  of  this  luminary,  in  its  monthly^ 
course :  and  it  is  thought  very  unlucky  to 
begin  a  journey,  or  any  other  work  of  con- 
sequence, in  the  last  quarter.  An  eclipse, 
whether  of  the  sun  or  moon,  is  supposed  to 
be  effected  by  witchcraft.  The  stars  are 
very  little  regarded  ;  and  the  whole  study  of 
astronomy  appears  to  them  as  a  useless  pur- 
suit, and  attended  to  by  such  persons  only 
as  deal  in  magic. 

Their  notions  of  geography  are  equally 
puerile.  They  imagine  that  the  world  is 
an  extended  plain,  the  termination  of  which 
no  eye  has  discovered;  it  being,  they  say, 
overhung  with  clouds  and  darkness^  They 
describe  the  sea  as  a  large  river  of  salt  water, 
on  the  farther  shore  of  which  is  situated  a 
country  called  Tohaubo  doo;  "  the  land  of 
the  white  people.''  At  a  distance  from  To- 
baubo  doo,  tliey  describe  anotlier  country, 
which  they  alledge  is  inhabited  by  canni- 
bals of  gigantic  size,  called  KoomL  This 
country  they  call  Jong  sang  dw,  "  the  land 
"  where  the  slaves  are  siAd.**  But  of  all 
coim tries  in  the  world  their  own  appears  to 
them  as  tlie  best,  and  their  own  people  as 
the  happiest ;  and  they  pity  the  fate  of  other 
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nations  who  have  been  placed  by  Providence 
in  less  fertile  and  less  fortunate  districts. 

Some  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
Negroes,  though  blended  with  the  weakest 
credulity  and  superstition,  are  not  unworthy 
attention.     I  have  conversed  with  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  upon  the  subject  of  their 
faith,  and  can  pronounce,  without  the  small- 
est shadow/of  doubt,  that  the  belief  of  one 
God,  and  of  a  future  ;state  of  reward  and 
punishment,  is  entire  and  universal  among 
them.     It  is  remarkable,  howeyef^  that,  ex- 
cept on  the  appearance  of  a  new  moon,  as 
before   related,  the  Pagan  natives   do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  offer  up  prayers  and 
supplications  to  the  Almighty.    They  repre- 
sent the  Deity,  indeed,  as  the  _crea:tor  and 
preserver  of  all  things;  but  in  general  they 
consider  him  as  a  Being  so.  remote,  and  of 
so  exalted  a  nature,  that  it  is  idle  to  imagine 
the  feeble  supplications  of  wretched  mortals 
can   reverse  the  decrees^  and  change  the 
purposes  of  unerring  Wisdom.     If  they  are 
asked,  for  what  reason  then  do  they  offer 
up  a  prayer  on  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon ;  the  answer  is,  that  custom  has  made 
it  necessary :  they  do  it,  because  their  fathers 
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did  it  before  them.     Such  is  the  Windness        "^ 
of  unassisted  nature!     The  concerns  of  thijs 
world,  they  believe,  are  'committed,  by  the 
Almighty  to  (he  superin tendance  and  direc-  ^ 
tion  of  subordinate  spirits^  over  whom  they 
suppose  that   certain   magical  creremonies 
have  great  influence.     A  white  fowl,  sus- 
pended to  the  branch  of  a  particular  tree : 
a  snake's  head,  or  a  few  handfuls  of  fruit, 
are  offerings  which  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion frequently   present,  to  deprecate  the 
wrath,  or  to  conciliate  the  favour,  of  these 
tutelary .  agents.     But  it  is  not  often  that 
the  Negroes  make  their  religious  opinions 
the  subject  of  conversation :  when  interro- 
gated, in  particular,  concerning  their  ideas 
of  a  future  state,  they  exj^ress  themselves' 
with    great   reverence,1lllut   endeavojar   to 
shorten 'the  discussion  by  observing— mo  o 
mo  inta  alio,  "  no  man  knows  any  thing 
about  it/*     They  are  content,  they  say,  to 
follow  the  precepts  and  examples  of  their 
forefathers,  through  the  various  vicissitudes 
of  life ;  and  when  this  world  presents  no 
objects  of  enjoyment  or  comfort,  they  sjeem 
to  look  with  anxiety  towards  another,  which 
they  believe  will  be  better  suited  to  their 
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natures;  but  concerning  which  they  are 
hr  from  indulging  vain  and  ddumve  c(xi- 
jectures. 

The  Mandmgoes  sddom  attain  extreme 
did  age.  At  forty,  most  of  them  become 
gray  haired,  and  covered  with  wrinldies; 
and  but  few  of  them  survive  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  or  sixty.  They  calcidate  the  years  of 
their  lives,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by 
the  number  of  rainy  seasons  (there  being 
but  one  such  in  the  year) ;  and  distkiguish 
each  year  by  a  particular  name,  founded  on 
some  remarkable  occurrence  which  hap- 
pened in  that  year.  Thus  they  say  the  year 
of  the  F(rrbanna  war ;  the  year  of  the  Kaarta 
war ;  the  year  on  which  Gadou  was  plun- 
deredj  &c.  (^c. ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  year  1796,  wilt' in  many  places  bedis-. 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  Tohaubo  tambi 
sang  J  "  the  year  the  white  man  passed ;"  as 
such  an  occurrence  would  naturally  fcw^ra 
an  epoch  in  their  traditional  history. 

But   notwithstanding   that   longevity  is 
uncommon  among  them,  it  app^red  to  m^ . 
that  their  diseases  are  but  few  in  number. 
Their  simple  diet,  and  active  way  of  life, 
preserve  them  from  many  of  those  disorders^ 
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which  embittef  the  days,  of  luxury  and  kUiD^ 
ness.  Fevers  and  flaxes  are  the  most  com- 
mon, and  the  most  fetal.  For  these,  they 
g^ierally  apply  saphies  to  different  parts  of 
the  body^  and  perform  a  great  many  other 
sup(n*stitious  ceremonies;  some  of  which 
are,  indeed,  well  calculated  to  inspire  the 
patient  with  the  hope  of  recovery,  and  divert 
his  mind  from  brooding  over  his  own  dan- 
ger. But  I  haVe  sometimes  observed  among 
them,  a  more  systematic  mode  of  treatment* 
On  the  first  attack  of  a  Tever,  when  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  cold,  he  is  frequently 
I^aced  in  a  sort  of  vapour  bath ;  this  is  done 
by  spreading  branches  of  the  nauciea  orient 
talis  upon  hot  wood  embers,  and  laying  the 
patient  upon  them,  wrapped  up  in  a  large 
cotton  cloth.  Water  is  then  sprinkled  upon 
the  branches,  which  descending  to  the  hot 
embers,  soon  covers  the  patient  with  a  cloud 
of  vapour,  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  embers  are  almost  extinguished* 
This  practice  commonly  produces  a  profuse 
p^^piration,  and  wonderfully  relieves  the 
^utferer. 

For  the  dysentery,  they  use  the  bark  of 
diffemit  trtes  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
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with  tile  patient's  food :  biit  this  practice  is 
in  general  very  unsuccessful. 

The  other  diseases  which  prevail  among 
the  Negroes,  are  the  yaws ;  the  elephantiasis; 
and  a  leprosy  of  the  very  worst  kind*  Tliis 
last  mentioned  complaint  appears,  at  the 
beginning,  in  scurfy  spots  upon  different 
parts  of  the  body :  which  finally  settle  upon 
the  bands  or  feet,  where  the  skin  becomes 
withered,  and  cracks  in  many  places.  At 
length,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  swell  and 
ulcerate;  the  discharge  ;s  acrid  and  fetid; 
the  nails  drop  off,  and  the  bones  of  the  fin- 
gers become  carious,  and  separate,  at  the 
joints.  In  this  manner  the  disease  continues 
to  spread,  frequently  until  the  patient  loses 
all  his  fingers  and  toes.  Even  the  hands 
and  feet  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  this 
inveterate  malady,  to  which  the  Negroes 
give  th6  name  of  ballajou,  ''incurable," 
.  The  Guinea  worm  is  likewise  very  com- 
mon in  certain  places,  espedally  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  ^eaSon.  The 
Negroes  attribute  this  disease,  which  has 
been  described  by  many  writers,  to  bad 
iivater:  and  allege  that  the  people  who 
drink  from  wells,  are  more  subject  to  it 
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than  those  who  drink  from  streaftis.  To 
the  same  cause,  they  attribute  the  swelhng 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck  (goitres),  which 
are  very  common  In  some  parts  of  Bam- 
barra.  I  observed  also,  in  the  interior  coirn- 
tries,  a  few  instances  of  simple  gonorrhoea ; 
but  never  the  confirmed  lues.  On  the 
whole,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Negroes 
are  better  surgeons  than  physicians.  I  found 
them  very  successful  in  their  management 
of  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  their 
splints  and  bandages  ure  simple,  and  easily 
removed.  The  patient  is  laid  upon  a  soft 
mat,  and  the  fractured  limb  is  frequently 
bathed  with  cold  water.  All  abscesses  they 
operi  with  the  actual  caiitety ;  and  the  dress- 
ings gre  composed  of  either  soft  leaves.  Shea 
butter,  or  cows'  dung,  as  the  case  seems,  in 
their  judgment,  to  require.  Towards. the 
Coast,  where  a  supply  of  European  larfcets 
can  be  procured,  they  sometimes  perform 
phlebotomy ;  and  in  cases  of  local  inflam* 
mation,  a  curious  sort  of  cupping  \^  prac*- 
tised.  .  This  operation  is  perforijied  by: mak- 
ing incisions  in  the  part,  and  applying  to. 
it  a  bullock's  horn,  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
end.    The  operator  then  takes  a  piace;  of 
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bees-wax  in  bis  mouthy  and  puttintg  h^s  lips 
to  the  holey  extracts  the  air  from  the  horn  | 
and  by  a  dextei'ous  use  of  his  tongue,  stops 
up  the  hole  with  the  wax.  This  metlK)d  is 
found  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  In  general 
produces  a  plentiful  discharge. 

When  a  person  of  consequence  dies,  the 
relations  and  neighbours  meet  together, 
and  manifest  their  sorrow  by  loud  and  dismal 
howlings.  A  bullock  or  goat  is  killed  for 
such  persons  as  come  to  assist  ^t  the  fune- 
ral; which  generally  takes  place  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  party 
died.  The  Negroes  have  no  appropriate 
burial  places,  and  frequently  dig  the  grave 
in  the  floor  of  the  deceased's  hut,  or  in  the 
shade  of  a  favourite  tree.  The  body  is  dress^ 
ed  in  white  cotton,  and  wrapped  up  in  a 
mat.  It  is  carried  to  the  grave  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  by  the  relations.  If  the 
grave  is  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  a 
fiumber  of  prickly  bUshes  are  laid  upon  it, 
to  prevent  the  wolves  from  digging  up  the 
body ;  but  I  never  observed  that  any  stone 
was  placed  over  the  grave,  as  a  monument 
or  memorial. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  Negroe^ 
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diiefly  in  a  moral  Kght ;  and  confined  my- 
self to  the  most  prominent  features  in  their 
mental  character;  their  domestic  amuse-  ^ 
ments,  occupaticms,  and  diet ;  their  arts  and 
manufactures,  with  some  other  subordinate 
objects,  are  now  to  be  noticed. 

Of  their  music  and  dances,  some  account 
has  incidentally  been  given  in  different 
parts  of  my  Journal.  On  the  first  of  these, 
heads,  I  have  now  to  add^  a  list  of  their 
musical  instruments,  the  principal  of  which 
are,^he  koonting,^a  sort  of  guitar  with 
three  strings ; — the  kqrrOy  a  large  harp,  with 
eighteen  strings;  —  the  simhing^  a  small 
harp,  with  seven  strings ; — the  balafou,  an 
instrument  composed  of  twenty  pj(j^es  of 
hard  woxDd  of  different  lengths,  with  the 
shells  of  gourds  hung  underneath,  to  in- 
crease the  sound; — the  tangtang,  a  drum, 
open  at  the  lower  «nd ;  and  lastly,  the  tahala^ 
a  large  drum,  commonly  used  to  spread  an 
alarm  through  the  country.  Besides  these, 
ftey  make  use  of  small  flutes,  bowstrings, 
elephants'  teeth,  and  bells ;  and  at  all  their 
dances  and  concerts,  clapping  of  hands  ap- 
pears to  constitute  a  necessary  part  of  the 
chorus* 
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'  With  the  love  of  music  is  naturally  cg#* 
nected  a  taste ^for  poetry;  and,  fortunately 
for  the  poets  of  x\frica,  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  exempted  from  that  neglect  and 
indigence,  which  in  more  polished  coun- 
tries commonly  attend  the  votaries  of  the 
Muses.  They  consist  of  two  classes ;  the 
most  numerous  are  the  singing  men,  called 
Jilli  keUy  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  my 
narrative.  One  or  more  of  these  may  be 
found  in  every  town.  They  sing  extem- 
pore songs,  in  honour  of  their  chief  men,  or 
any  other  persons  who  are  willing  to  give 
"solid  pudding,  for  empty  praise/'  But  a 
nobler  part  of  their  office  is  to  recite  the 
histofigal  events  of  their  country :  hence,  in 
war,  they  accompany  the  soldiers  to  the 
field ;  in  ord^r,  by  reciting  the  great  actions 
of  their  ancestors,  to  awaken  in  them  a 
Spirit,  of  glorious  emulation.  The  other 
class  are  devotees  of  th,e  Mahomedan  faith,- 
who  travel  about  the  country,  singing 
devout  hymns,  and  performing  .  religious 
ceremonies,  to  conciiiate  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty;  either  in  averting  calamity,  or 
insuring  success  to  any  enterprize.  Both 
descriptions  of  theffe  itinerant  bards   are 
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much  employed  and  respected  by  the  people, 
and  very  liberal  contributions  are  made  for 
them. 

The  usual  diet  of  the  Negroes  is  some-« 
what  different  in  different  districts ;  in  ge- 
neral, the  people  of  free  condition  breakfast 
about  daybreak,  upon  gruel  made  of  meal 
and  water,  with  a  little  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tamarind,  to  give  it  an  acid  taste.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  sort  of  hasty 
pudding,  with  a  little  Shea  butter,  is  the 
common  meal;  but  "the  supper  constitutes 
the  principal  repast,  anfl  is  seldom  ready 
before  midnight.  This  consists  almost  uni- 
versally of  kouskous,  with  a  small  portion 
of  animal  food,  or  Shea  butter,  mixed  with 
it.  ^  In  eating,  the  Kafirs,  as  well  as  Maho- 
nisl^ns,  use  the  right  hand  only. 

The  beverage  of  the  Pagsrf  Negroes,  ate 
beer  and  mead ;  of  each  of  which  they  fre- 
quently drink  to  excess.  The  Mahomedan 
converts  drink  nothing  but  water.  The 
natives  of  all  descriptions  take  snuff*,  and 
smoke  tobacco ;  their  pipes  are  niade  of 
wood,  with  an  earthen  bowl  of  curious 
workmanship.  But  in  the  interior  coun^ 
tries,  the  greatest  of  all  luxuries  is  salt.  4t 
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would  appear  strange  to  an  European^  to 
see  a  child  suck  a  piece  of  rock-salt,  as  if 
it  were  sugar.  This,  however,  I  have  fre- 
'  quently  seen ;  although,  in  the  inland  parts, 
^  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants  are  so  very 
rarely  indulged  with  this  precious  article, 
that  to  say  a  man  eats  salt  with  bis  victuals^ 
is  the  same  as  saying,  b((  is  a  rich  man.  \ 
have  myself  suffered  great  inconvenience 
from  the  scarcity  of  this  article.  The  long 
us6  of  vegetable  food,  creates  so  painful  a 
longing  for  salt,  that  no  words  can  suffici* 
ently  describe  it. 

The  Negroes  in  general,  and  the  Man- 
dingoes  in  particular,  are  considered  by 
the  whites  on  the  Coast  as  an  indolent  and 
inactive  people ;  I  think  without^  reason. 
The  nature  of  the  climate  is,  indeed,  unfa- 
vour&ble  to  great  exertion;  but  surely  a 
people  cannot  justly  be  denominated  liabi- 
tually  indolent,  whose  wants  are  supplied^ 
not  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of  na- 
ture, but  by  their  own  exertions.  Few 
people  work  harder,  when  occasion  re- 
quires, than  the  Mandingoes;  but  not 
having  many  opportunities  of  turning  to 
advantage  the  superfluous  produce  of  theil* 
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labour,  they  are  content  with  cuhivating  as 
much  ground  only,  as  is  necessary  for  their 
own  support.  The  labours  of  the  field  give 
thenr  pretty  full  employment  during  the 
rains;  and  in  the  dry  season,  the  people 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  large  rivers, 
employ  themselves  chiefly  in  fishing.  The 
fish  are  taken  in  wicker  baskets,  or  with 
small  cotton  nets;  and  are  preserved  by 
being  first  dried  in  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards rubbed  with  Shea  butter,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  contracting  fresh  mois- 
ture. Others  of  the  natives  employ  them- 
selves in  hunting.  Their  weapons  are  bows 
and  arrows;  but  the  arrows  in  common  use 
are  not  poisoned.*  They  are  very  dexte- 
rous marksmen,  and  will  hit  a  lizard  on  a 

*  Poisoned  arrows  are  used  chiefly  in  war.  The 
piMson,  which  is  said  to  be  very  deadly,  is  prepared 
from  a  shrub  called  koona  (a  species  of  echites)^  which 
is  .yery  common  in  the  woods  The  leaves  of  this 
fhrub,  when  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
yield  a  thick  black  juice,  into  which  the  Negroes  dip 
a  cotton  thread  ;  this  thread  they  fasten  round  the 
iron  of  the  arrow,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  extract  the  arrow,  when  it  has  sunk  be- 
yond the  barbs,  without  leaving  the  iron  point,  and 
the  poisoned  thread,  in  the  wound. 

Eea 
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tree,  or  any  other  smalL  object,  at  an  amaz-^ 
ing  distance.  They  likewise  kill  Guinea- 
fowls,  partridges,  and  pigeons,  but  never 
on  the  wing,  .  While  the  men  are  occupied 
in  these  pursuits,  tlie  women  are  very  diM- 
gent  in  manufacturing  cotton  cloth.  They 
prepare  the  cotton  for  spinning,  by  laying 
it,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  upon  a 
smooth  stone,  or  piece  of  wood,  and  roll- 
ing the  seeds  out  with  a  thick  iron  spindle ; 
ajid  they  spin  it  with '  the  distaflf.  The 
thread  is  not  fine,  but  well  twisted,  and 
ipakes  a  very  durable  cloth.  A  woman^ 
with  gommon  diligence,  will  spin  from  six 
to  nine  garments  of  this  cloth  in  one  year ; 
which,  according  to  its  fineness,  will  sell 
for  a  minkalli  and  a  half,  or  two  minkallies 
each,*  The  weaving  is  pa^formed  by  the 
men.  The  loom  is  made  exactly  updn  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  Europe;  but  so 
small  and  narrow,  that  the  web  is  seldom 

more  than  four  inches  broad*    The  shuttle 

« 

is  of  the  common  construction ;  but  as  the 
thread  is  coarse,  the  chamber  is  soniewhat 
larger  than  the  European.  - 

,*  A  minkalli   is  a  quantity  of  gold,  nearly  equal 
in  value  to  ten  shillings  sterling* 
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The  women  die  this  cloth  of  a  rich  and 
lasting  blue  colour,  by  the  following  simple 
process:  the  leaves  of  the  indigo  when 
fresh  gathered,  are  poi^nded  in  a  wooden 
mortar,  and  mixed  in  a  large  earthen  ja/, 
with  a  strong  ley  of  wood  a§hes  ;  chamber- 
Jey  is  sometimes  added.  The  cloth  is  steeped 
in  this  mixture,  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
it  has  acquired  the  proper  shade.  In  Kaarta 
and  Ludamar,  where  the  indigo  is  not  plen- 
tiful, they  collect  the  leaves,  and  dry  them 
in  the  sun;  and  when  they  wish  to  use 
them,  they  reduce  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
powder,  and  mix  it  with  the  ley  as  before 
mentioned.  Either  way,  the  colour  is  very 
beautiful,  with  a  fine  purple  gloss ;  and 
equal,  in  my  opinion,,  to  the  best  Indian  or 
European  blue.  This  cloth  is  cut  into  va- 
nous  pieces,  and  sewed  into  garments,  with 
needles  of  the  natives*  o^n  making. 

As  the  arts  of  weaving,  dying,  sewing, 
&c.'may  easily  be  acquired,  those  who  ex- 
ercise them  are  not  considered  in  Africa  as 
following  any  particular  profession ,  for  al- 
most every  slave  can  weave,  and  every  boy 
can  sew.  The  only  artists  which  are  distinct- 
ly acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Negroes, 
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and  who  value  themselves  on  exercising 
appropriate  and  peculiar  trades,  are  the 
manufacturers  of  leather  and  of  iron.  Tha 
first  of  these,  are  called  KarranTma  (t>r  as 
the  word  is  sometimes  pronoimced  Gaun^ 
gay).  They  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
town,  and  they  frequently  travel  through 
the  country  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling* 
They  tan  and  dress  leather  with  very  great 
expedition,  by  steeping  the  hide  first  in 
a  mixture  of  wood-ashes  and  water,  until 
it  parts  with  the  hair;  and  afterwards  by 
using  the  pounded  leaves  of  a  tree  call^ 
gooy  as  an  astringent.  They  are  at  great 
pains  to  render  the  hide  as  soft  and  pliant 
as  possible,  by  rubbing  it  frequently  b^ween 
their  hands,  and  beating  it  upon  a  stone. 
The  hides  of  bullocks  are  converted  chiefiy 
into  sandals,  and  therefore  require  less  care 
in  dressing  than  the  skins  of  sheep  and 
goats,  which  are  used  for  cohering  quivers 
and  saphies,  and  in  making  sheaths  for 
swords  and  knives,  belts,  pockets,  and  « 
variety  of  ornaments.  These  skins  are  com^ 
monly  dyed  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour; 
the  red,  by  means  of  millet  stalks  reduced 
to  powder ;  and  the  yellow,  bv  the  ro«t 
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of  a  plant,  the  name  of  which  I  have  for-^ 
gotten. 

"    The  manufacturers  in  iron  are  not  so 
numerous  as  the  Karrankeas ;  but  they  ap* 
pear  to  have  studied  their  business  with 
equal  diligence.    The  Negroes  on  the  Coast 
being  cheaply  supplied  with  iron  from  the 
European  traders,  never  attempt  the  manu* 
facturing  of  this  article  themselves ;  but  in 
the  inland  parts,  the  natives  smelt  this  use- 
ful metal  in  such  quantities,  as  not  only  to 
supply  themselves  from  it  with  all  necessary 
weapons  and  instruments,  but  even  to  make 
it  an  article  of  commerce  with  some  of  the 
neighbouring  states.    During  my  stay  at 
K^malia,  there  was  a  smelting  furnace  at  a 
shOTt  distance  froto  the  hut  .where  1  lodged; 
and  the  owner  and  his  workmen  made  no 
secret  about  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
operatiiMi ;  and  readily  allowed  me  to  exa- 
mine thp  furnace,  and  assist  them  in  break- 
ing the  Iron  stone.    The  furnace  was  a 
circular  tow^  of  clay,  about  ten. feet  high, 
and  thfee  iii  diameter ;  surrounded  in  two 
plac0st  with  withes,  to^  prevent  the  clay  from 
cmcking  and  falling  to  pieces  by  the  vio- 
knceof  the  heat.    Round  the  lower  part. 
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on  a  level  with  the  ground  (but  not -so  low 
as  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  which  was 
somewhat  concave),  were  made  seven  open- 
ings, into  every  one  of  which  were  placed 
three  tubes  of  clay,  and  the  openings  again 
plastered  up  in  such  a  manner  that  no  air 
could  enter  the  furnace,  but  through  the 
tubes ;  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  which 
they  regulated  the  fire.  These  tubes  were 
formed  by  plastering  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
grass  round  a  smooth  roller  of  wood,  which 
as  soon  as  the  clay  began  to  harden  Was 
withdrawn,  arid  the  tube  left  to  dry  in  the 
suij.  The  iron-stonfe  which  I  saw  was.  very 
heavy,  and  of  a  dull  red  colour,  with  greyish 
specks ;  it  was  broken  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg.  A  bundle  of  dry  wood 
was  first  put  into  the  furnace,  and  covered 
.with  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal, 
which  was  brought,  ^^ady  burnt,  from  the 
woods.  Over  this  was  laid  a  stratum  of 
iron-stone,  and  then  another  of .  charcoal, 
and  so  on,  until  the  furnace  was  quite  fulK 
The  fire  was  applied  through  one  of  the 
tubes,  and  blown  for  some  time  with  bel- 
lows made  of  goats'  skins.  The  operation 
went  on  very  slpwly  at  first,  and  it  was 
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some  hours  before  the  flame  appeared  above 
the  furnace;  but  after  this,  it  burnt  with 
great  violence  all  the  first  night ;  ^nd  the 
people  who  attended  put  in  at  times  more 
charcoal.  On  the  day  following  the  fire , 
was  not  so  fierce,  and  on  the  second  night 
some  of  the  tubes  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
air  allowed  to  have  freer  access  to  the  fur- 
nace ;  but  the  heat  was'  still  very  great,  and 
a  bluish  flame  rose  some  feet  above  the 

• 

top  of  the  furnace.  On  the  third  day  froni 
the*commencement  of  the  operation,  all  the 
tubes  were  taken  out,  the  ends;  of  many  of 
them  being  vitrified  with  the  heat ;  but  the 
metal  was  not  removed  until  some  days 
afterwards,  when  the  whole  was  perfectly 
(tool.  Part  of  the  furnace  was  then  taken 
down,  and  the  iron  appeared  in  the  form,  of 
a  large  irregular  mass,  with  peices  of  char- 
coal adhering  to  it.  It  was  sonorous ;  and 
when  any  portion  was  broken  off)  the  frac- 
ture exhibited  a 'granulated  appearance,  like 
broken  steel.  The  owner  informed  me  that 
'  many  parts  of  this  cake  >were  useless,  but 
still  there  was  good  iron  enough  to  repay 
him  for  his  trouble.  This  iron,  or  rather 
Steel,  is  formed  into  various  instruments,  by 
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being  repeatedly  heated  in  a  forge,  the  heat 
of  which  is  urged  by  ^  pair  of  double  bel* 
lows,  of  a  very  simple  construction,  being 
made  of  two  goats'  skins ;  the  tubes  from 
which  unite,  before  they  enter  the  forge^^ 
und  supply  a  constant  and  very  regulair 
blast.  The  hammer,  fcHrceps,  and  anvil,  are 
all  very  simple,  and  the  workmanship  (par-» 
Ocularly  in  the  formation  of  knives  and 
epears)  is  not  destitute  of  merit.  The  iron^ 
indeed,  is  hard  and  brittle;  and  requires 
much  labour  before  it  can  be  made  to  an<- 
swer  the  purpose. 

Most  of  the  African  blacksmiths  are  aci* 
quainted  also  with  the  method  of  smdting 
gold,  in  which  process  they  use  an  alkaline 
aalt,  obtained  from  a  ley  of  burnt  cQi^-stalks 
evaporated  to  dryness.  They  likewise  draw 
the  gold  into  wire,  and  form  it  into  a  vsi- 
riety  of  ornaments,  some  of  which  are 
executed  with  a  great  deal  of  taste  and 
ingenuity. 

Such  is  the  chief  information  lobtained 
concerning  thie  present  state  of  arts  and 
manufectures  in  those  regions  of  Afrii» 
which  I  expbred  in  my  journey.  I  might 
add^  though  it  is  scarce  worthy  o|}i^rvati(fflj 
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that  in  Bambarra  and  Kaarta,  the  natives 
make  very  beautiful  baskets,  hats,  and  other 
articles,-  both  for  use  and  ornament,  from 
rushes^  which  they  stain  of  different  colours ; 
and  they  contrive  also  to  cover  their  cala- 
bashes with  interwoven  cane,  dyed  in  the 
same  manner. 

In  all  the  laborious  occupations  above 
dessribed,  the  master  and  his  slaves  work 
together,  without  afty  distinction  of  supe« 
riority.  Hired  servants,  by  which  I  m^an 
persons  of  free  condition,  voluntarily  woric* 
ing  for  pay,  are  unknown  in  Africa;  and 
this  observation  naturally  leads  me  to  con-^ 
sider  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  the 
various  means  by  which  they  are  reduced 
to  so  miserable  a  state  of  servitude.  This 
unfortunate  class  are  found,  I  believe,  in  all 
p^rts  of  this  extensive  country,  and  constik 
tute  a  considerable  branch  of  coirimerc©, 
with  the  states  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  weU 
as  with  the  nations  of  Europe. 


/         V 
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<     CHAPTER  XXIL 

Observations  concerning  the  State  and  Sources 
'         of  Slavery  in  Africa. 

JtSl.  state  of  subordination,  and  certain 
inequalities  of  rank  and  condition,  are  ine- 
vitable in  every  stage  of  civil  society;  but 
when  this  subordination  is  carried  to  so 
great  a  length,  that  the  persons  and  ser- 
^ces  of  one  part  of  the  community  are  en- 
tirely at  the  disposal  of  another  part,  it  may 
then  be  denominated  a  state  of  slavery; 
and  in  this  condition  of  life,  a  great  body 
of  the  Negro  inhabitants  of  Africa  have 
continued  from  the  most  eariy  period  of 
their  history;  with  this  aggravation,  that 
their  children  are  1>orn  to  no  other  inhe- 
ritance. 

The  slaves  in  Africa,  I  suppose  are  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  to  the  free- 
men. They  claim  no  reward  for  their  ser- 
vices, except  food  and  cloathing;  and  are 
treated  with  kindness  or  severity,  accord--* 
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ing  to  the  good  or  bad  jdisposition  of  their 
masters.  Custom,  however,  has  established 
certain  rules  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  slaves,  which  if  is  thought  dishonourable 
to  violate.  Thus,  the  domestic  slaves,  or 
such  as  are  born  in  a  man's  own  house,  are 
treated  with  more  lenity  than  tliose  which 
are  purchased  with  money.  The  authority 
of  the  master  over  the  domestic  slave,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  observed,  extends  only  to 
reasonable  correction :  for  the  master  can- 
not sell  his  domestic,  without  having  first 
brought  him  to  a  public  trial,  before  the 
chief  men  of  the  place.*  But  these  restric- 
tions on  the  power  of  the  master  extend 
not  to  the  case  of  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
nor  to  that  of  slaves  purchased  with  money* 
'  All  these  unfortunate  beings  are  considered 
as  strangers  and  foreigners,  who  have  no 

*  In  time  of  famine,  the  master  is  permitted  to  sell 
one  or  more  of  his  domestics,  to  purchase  provisions  for 
his  family  ;  and  in  case  of  the  master's  insolvency,  the 
domestic  slaves  are  sometimes  seized  upon  by  the  cre- 
ditors ;  and  if  the  master  pannot  redeem  them,  they  are 
liable  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  his  debts.  These  are 
the  only  cases  that  I  recollect,  in  which  the  domestic 
(laves  are  liable  to  be  sold,  without  any  misconduct  or 
demerit  of  their  own.  . 
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right  to  the  prelection  of  the  law,  and 
Hiay  be  treated  with  sevcfrity,  or  sold  to  a 
stranger,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  thw 
owners.  There  are,  indeed,  regukr  mar- 
kets, where  slaves  of  this  description  are 
bought  and  sold ;  and  the  value  of  a  dave  in 
the  eye  of  an  African  purchaser,  increases 
in  proportion  to  his  distance  from  his  native 
kingdom ;  for  when  slaves  are  only  a  few 
days'  journey  from  the  place  of  their  nati- 
vity, they  frequently  effect  their  escape; 
but  when  one  or  more  kingdoms  intervene, 
escape  being  more  difficult,  they  are  more 
readily  reconciled  to  their  situation.  On 
this  account,  the  unhappy  slave  is  frequent- 
ly transferred  from  one  dealer  to  another, 
until  he  has  lost  all  hopes  of  returning  to 
his  native  kingdom.  The  slaves  which  m 
purchased  by  the  Europeans  on  the  Coast, 
are  chiefly  of  this  description ;  a  few  of  them 
are  collected  in  the  petty  wars,  hereafter  to 
be  described,  which  take  place  near  the 
Coast ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
brought  down  in  large  caravans  from  the 
mland  countries,  of  which  many  are  un- 
known, even  by  name,  to  the  Europeans. 
The  slaves  which  are  thus  brought  from 
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the  interior,  may  *be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct classes ;  ^rst,  such  as  were  slaves  from 
thdr  birth,  having  been  born  of  enslaved 
mothers ;  secondly ^  such  as  were  born  free, 
but  who  afterwards,  by  whatever  means, 
became  slaves.  Those  of  the  first  descrip- 
tion, are  by  far  the  most  numerous;  for 
prisoners  taken  in  war  (at  least  such  as  are 
taken  in  open  and  declared  vmr,  when  one 
kingdom  avows  hostilities  against  another) 
are  generally  of  this  description.  The  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  free  people, 
to  the  enslaved,  throughout  Africa,  ha^ 
already  been  noticed;  and  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  men  of  free  condition,  have 
many  advantages  over  the  slaves,  even  in 
war  time.  They  are  in  general  bettei: 
armed,  and  well  mounted ;  and  can  either 
fight  or  escape,  with  some  hopes  of  success; 
but  the  slaves,  who  have  only  their  spears 
and  bows,  and  of  whom  great  numbers  are 
loaded  with  baggage,  become  an  easy  prey. 
Thus,  when  Mansong,  King  of  Bambarra, 
made  war  upon  Kaarta  (as  I  have  related 
in  a  former  Chapter),  he  took  in  one  day 
nine  hundred  prisoners,  of  which  number 
not  more  than  seventy  were  free  men.  This 
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account  F  received  from  Daman  Jumma^wlio 
had  thirty  slaves  at  Kenjmoo,  all  of  whom 
were  made  prisoners  by  Mansoqg.  Again, 
when  a  freeman  is  taken  prisoner,  his  friends 
will  sometimes  ransorp.  him  by  giving  two 
slaves  in  exchange;  but  when  a  slave  is 
taken>-he  has  no  hopes  of  such  redencrption. 
To  these  disadvantages,  it  is  to  be  added, 
that  the  Slatees,  who  purchase  slaves  in  the 
interior  countries,  and  carry  theni  down  to 
the  Coast  for  sale,  constantly  prefer  such  as 
have  been  in  that  condition  of  life  from 
their  irifancy,  well  knowing  that  thes^ have 
•^  bfeen  accustomed  to  hunger  and  fatigue,  and 
are  better  able  to  sustain  the  hardships  of  a 
long  and  painful  journey,  than  free  men; 
and  on  their  reaching  the  Coast,  if  no  op- 
portunity offers  of  selling  theni  to  advan- 
tage, they  can  easily  be  niade  to  maintain 
themselves  by  their  labour ;  neither  are  they 
so  apt  to  attempt  making  their  escape,  as 
those  ^ wha  have  once  tasted  the  blessings 
of  freedom. 

Slave?  of  the  second  description,  gene- 
rally become  such  by  one  or  other  of  the 
following  causes,  i.  Captivity^  %.  Famine. 
3.  Insolvency.    4,  Crimes.    A  freeman  may, 
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W  the  established  customs  of  Africa,  be- 
come  a  slave,  by  being  taken  in  war.  War 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  productive  source, 
and  was  probably  the  origin  of  slavery ;  for 
when  one  nation  had  taken  from  another, 
a  greater  number  of  captives  than  could 
be  eicchahged  on  equal  terms,  it  is  natural 
to. suppose  that  the  conquerors,  finding  it 
inconvenient  to  maihtam  their  prisoners, 
would  compel  them  to  labour;  at  first, 
perhaps,  only  for  theif  own  support ;  but 
afterwa:rds  to  support  their  masters.  Be 
this  as*  jt  rtiayj  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  pri- 
soners of  war  in  Africa,  are  the  slaves  of 
the  conquerors ;  and  when  the  weak  or  un- 
successful warrior,  begs  for  mercy  beneath 
the  uplifted  spear  of  his  opponent,  he  gives 
up  at  the  same  time  his  claim  to  liberty ; 
and  purchase^  his  life  at  the  expence  of  his 
freedom. 

In  a  country,  divided  into  a  thousand ' 
petty  states,  mostly  independent  and  jealous 
of  each  other ; ,  where  every  freeman  is  ac- 
customed to  arms,  and  fond  of  military 
achievements;  where  the  youth  who  has 
practisjed  the  bow  and  spear  from  his  infancy, 
longs  for  nothing  so  much  as  an  oppor- 
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tunity  td  display  his  valour,  it  is  natural  to 
imagine  that  wars  frequently  originate  from 
very  frivolous  provocation.  When  one  na- 
tion is  more  powerful  than  another,  a  pre^ 
text  is  seldom  wanting  for  commpncing^ 
hostilities.  Thus  the  war  between  K^jaaga 
and  Kasson  was  occasioned  by  the  detention 
of  a  fugitive  slave :  that  between  Bambarra 
and  Kaarta  by  the  Joss  of  a  few;  cattle. 
Other  cases  of  the  same  natutie  perpetually 
occur,  in  which  the  folly  or  niad  ambition 
of  their  princes,  and  the  zeal  of  their  rdi- 
gious  enthusiasts,  give  full  employment  to 
the  scythe  of  desolation. 

The  wars  of  Africa  are  of  two  kinds, 
which  are  distinguished  hy  different  ap- 
pellations: that  species  which  bears  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  our  European  con- 
tests, is  denominated  killi,  a  v/ord  signify- 
ing "to  call  out,"  because,  such  wars  are 
openly  avowed,  and  previously  declared. 
Wars  of  this  description  in  Africa,  com- 
monly terminate,  however,  in  the  course 
of  a  single  campaign.  A  battle  is  fought, 
the  vanquished  seldom  think  of  rallying^ 
again ;  the  whole  inhabitants-iJecome  panic 
struck;  and  the  conquerors  have  only  to* 
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bind  the  slaves,  and  carry  off  their  plunder 
and  their  victims.  Such  of  the  prisoners 
as,  through  age  or  infirmity,  are  unable 
to  endure  fatigue,  or  are  found  unfit  for 
sale,  are  considered  as  useless;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  are  frequently  put  to  death. 
The  same  fate  commonly  awaits  a  chief, 
or  any  other  person  who  hastaken  a  very 
distinguished  part  in  the  war.  And  here 
i^  may  be  observed  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this  exterminating  system,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  behold  how  soon  an  African 
town  is  rebuilt  and  repeopled.  The  cir- 
cumstance arises  probably  from  this;  that 
their  pitched  battles  are  few ;  the  weakest 
know  their  own  situation,  and  seek  safety 
in  flight.  When  their  country  has  been 
desQlated,  and  their  ruined  towns  and  vil- 
lages deserted  by  the  enemy,^  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  have  escaped  the  sword j  and 
the  chain  J  generally  return,  though  with, 
cautious  steps,  to  the  place  of  their  nativity ; 
for  it  seems  to  be  the  universal  wish  of 
mankind,  to  spend  the  evening  of  their  days 
wher^  they  passed  their4nfancy.  The  poor 
iJegro  feels  this  desire  in  its  full  force.  Tb 
him  no  water  is  sweet  but  wHat  is  drawn 
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from  his  own  well ;  and  no  tree  has  so  cool 
and  pleasant  a  shade  as  the  tabba  tree^  of 
his  native  village.  When  war  compels  him 
td  abandon  the  delightful  spot  in  which  he 
first  drew  his  breath,  and  seek  for  safety  in 
some  other  kingdom,  his  time  is  spent  in 
talking  about  the -country  of  his  ancestors  | 
and  no  sooner  is  peace  restored  than  he 
turns  his  back  upon  the  land  of  strangers, 
$  rebuilds  with  haste  his  fallen  walls,  and 
exults  to  see  the  smoke  ascend  from  his^tive 
village. 

The  other  species  of  African  warfare  is 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  tegriaf 
<«  plundering  or  stealing/'  It  arises4rom  a 
sort  of  hereditary  feud,  which  the^  inhabi- 
tants of  one  nation  or  district  bear  towards 
another.  No  immediate  cause  x)f  hostility 
is  assigned,  or  notice  of  attack  given ;  but 
the  inhabtiants  of  each  watch  every  oppor- 
tunity to  plunder  and  distress  the  objects  of 
their  animosity  by  predatory  excursions. 
These  are  very  common,  particularly  about 
the  beginning  of  the  dry  season,  when  the 
labour  of  the  harvest  is  over  and  provisions'. 

*  This  is  a  large  spreading  tree  (a  species  of  sUrculla) 
under  which  the  Beutang  is  commonly  placed. 
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«re  plentiful.  Schemes  of  vengeance,  are 
then  meditated.  The  chief  man  surveys 
the  number  and  activity  of  his  vassals,  as 
they  brandish^ their  spears  at  festivals;  and 
elated  with  his  own  importance,  turns  his 
whole  thoughts  towards  <  reven^ng  some 
depredation  or  jnsult,  which  either  h^  or 
his  ancestors  m^y  have  received  from  a 
neighbouring  state.  , 

Wars  ef  this  description  are  generally 
conducted  with  great  secrecy.  A  few  re- 
solute individuals,  headed  by  some  person 
of  enterprise  arid  courage,  march  quietly 
through  the  woods,  surprise  in  the  night 
some  unprotected  village,  and  carry  pflPthe 
inhabitants  arid  thdr  effects,  before  their 
neighbours  can  come,  to  their  assistance. 
One  morning,  during  my  stay  at  Kamalia, 
we  were  ^11  much  alarmed  by  a  party  of 
this  Hiri^v  The  king  of  Fooladoo'sf  son, 
with  five  hundred  horsemen,  passed  secretly 
through  the  woods,  a  littfe  to  the  southward 
of  Kamalia,  and  on  the  njorning  following 
plundered  three  towns  belonging  to  Madir 
gai,  a  powerful  chFef  in  Jallonkadoo, 

The  success  of  this  expedition  encouraged 
thegovernor  of  Bangassi,  a  town  in  Fool^doo^ 
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to  make  a  second  inroad  upon-  another  part 
of  the  same  country.  Having  assembled 
about  two  hundred  of  his  people,  he  passed 
the  river  Kokoro  in  the  night,  and  carried 
off  a  great  number  of  prisonerjs.  Several 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  these 
attacks,  were  afterwards  seized  by  the  Man- 
dingoes,  as  they  wandered  about  in  the 
woods,  or  concealed  themselves  in  the  glois 
and  strong  places  of  the  mountains. 

These  plundering  excursions,  always  pro- 
duce speedy  retaliation ;  and  when  lai^ 
parties  cannot  be  collected  for  this  purpose, 
a  few  friends  w'ill  combine  together,  and 
advance  into 'the  enemy's  country,^  with  a 
view  lo  plunder,  or  carry  off  the  inha-^ 
tants,  A  single  individual  has  been  known 
to  take  his  bow  and  quiver,  and  proceed  in 
like  manner.  Such  an  attempt  is  doubtless 
in  him  an  act  of  rashness ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  in  pr\e  of  these  predatory 
wars,  .he  has  pFobably  been  deprived  of  his 
child,  or  his  nearest  relation,  his  situation 
will  rather  call  for  pity  than  censure^  The 
poor  sufferer,  urged  on  by  the  feelings  of 
domestic  or  paternal  attachment,  and  the 
^riour  of  revenge,  conceals  himself  aD3on|f 
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the, bushes,  until  some  young  or  undrra*- 
ed  person  passes  by.  He  then,  tiger-like, 
springs  upon  his  prey ;  drags  his  victim  into 
the  thicket,  and  in  the  night  carries  him  off 
as  a  slave. 

When  a  Negro  has,  by  means  like  these, 
once  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
he  is  either  retiained  as  the  slave  of  his  con- 
queror, or  bartered  into  a  distant  kingdom ; 
for  an  African,  when  he  has  once  subdued 
his  enemy,  will  seldom  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  lifting  up  his  hand  against  him  at 
a  future  period.  A  conqueror  commonly 
disposes  of  his  captives  according  to  the 
rank  which  they  held  in  their  native  king- 
doiti.  Such  of  the  domestic  slaves  as  appear 
^o  be  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  particularly 
the  young  women,  are  Ifetained  as  his  own 
slaves:  Others  that  display  marks  of  dis- 
content, are  disposed  of  in  a  distant  coun- 
try;  and  such  of  the  freemen  or  slaves,  as 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war,  are 
either  sold  to  the  Slatees,  or  put  to  death. 
War,  therefore,  is  certainly  the  most  gene- 
ral, and  most  productive  source  of  slavery; 
and  the  desolations  of  war  often  (but  not 
always)  produce  the  second  cwse  of  slavery, 
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famine ;  in  which  case  a  freeman  becomes  a 
slave  to  avoid  a  greater  calamity. 

Perhaps,  by  a  philosophic  and  reflecting 
mind,  death  itself  would  scarcdy  be  consi- 
dered as  a  greater  calamity  than  slavery; 
but  the  poor  Negro,  when  fainting  witli 
hunger,  thinks  like  Esau  of  old ;  "  heboid  I 
"  am  at  the  point  to  die,  and  what  profit 
**  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me  ?"  There 
are  many  instances  of  free  men  voluntarily 
surrendering  up  their  liberty  to  eave  thw 
lives.  During  a  great  scarcity  which  lasted 
for  three  years,  in  the  countries  of  the 
Gambia^  gre^t  numbers  of  people  became 
slaves  in  this  manner.  Dr.  Laidley  assured 
me  that,  at  that  time,  many  free  men  came 
and  begged,  with  great  earnestness,  to  be 
put  upon  his  slave^cbain,  to  save  them  from 
perishing  pf  hunger.  Large  families  are 
very  often  exposed  tp  absolute  want:  and 
as  the  parents  have  almpst  unlimited  autho- 
rity over  their  children,^it  frequently  hap- 
pens, in  all  parts  of  Africa,  that  some  of  the 
latter  are  sold  to  purchase  provisions^  for  the 
rest  of  the  family.  When  I  was  at  Jana, 
Daman  Jumma  pointed  out  tp  me  three 
ygung  slaves  whiqh  he  had  purchased  in 
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th}S  manner.  ^  I  have  already  related  another 
Instance  which  I  saw  at  Wonda :  andl  was 
informed  that  in  Fooladoo,  at  that  time,  it 
was  a  very  common  practicei 

The  third  cause  of  slavery yis  insohenfy. 
Of  all  the  offences  (if  insolvency  may  be  so 
called)  to  which  the  Iqws,  of  Africa  have 
affixed  the  punishment  of  slavary,  this  is 
the  most  common.  A  Negro  trader  com- 
monly contracts  debts  on  some  mercantile 
speculation,  either  from  his.  neighbours,  ^o 
purchase  such  articles  as  wiU  sell  to  advan-* 
tag^  in  a  distant  market,  or  from  the  Euro- 
pean traders  on  the  Coast ;  payment  to  be 
made  in  a  given  time.  In  both  casi^s,  the 
situation  of  the  adventurer  i&  exactly  the 
same.  If  he  succeeds,  he  may  secure  an 
independency..  If  he  is  unsuccessful, '  his 
person  and  services  are  at  the  disposal  of 
another ;  for  in  Africa,  not  only  the  effects 
of  the  insolvent,  but  even  the  insolvent 
himself,  is  sold  to  satisfy  the  lawful  demands 
of  his  creditors.* 

s  ....  .  . 

*  When  a  Negro  takcj  up  goods  on  credit  from  2^ny 
of  the  jEuropeans  on  the  Coast,  and  does  not  make  pay- 
ment at  the  time  appointed,  the  European  is  authorized, 
py  the  laws  of  the  country,  to  seize  upon  the  del^tcMf 
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The  fourth  cause  above  enomerated,  is 
the  eommissmn  qf  crimes,  on  wbicb  the  laws 
of^  fpe  country  affixr  slavery  as  a  punishment 
In  Africa,  the  only  offences  of  this  class  are 
murder,  adultery,  and  witchcraft ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  they  did  not.appear  to  me 
t&  be  common.  In  cases  of  murder,  I  was 
ifeiformed,  that  the  nearest  relation  of  the 
deceaised  had  it  in  his  power,  after  convic- 
tion, either  to  kill  the  offender  with  his 
own  hand,  or  sell  him  into  slavery.  When 
'adultery  occurs,  it  is  generally  left  to  the 
option  of  the  person  injured,  either  to  sdl 
the  culprit,  or  accept  such  a  ransom  for 
Iiim,  as  he  may  think  equivalent  to  the  in- 
jury he  has  sustained.    By  witchcraft,  4s 

.  himself,  if  he  can  find  him ;  ox  if  he  cannpt  be  found,  on 
:^ny  person  of  his  family  ;  or  in  the -last  resort,  on  any 
native  of  the  same  kingdom*  The  person  thus  seized  on, 
IS  detained  while  his  friends  arc  sent  in  quqst  of  tJic 

'debtor.^  When  he  is  found,  -a  npiteting  is  called  of  the 
chief  people  of  the  place,  ^nd  the  debtor  is  compelled  to 

'  ransom  his  friend  by  fulfilling  his  engagements.  If  he 
is  unable  to  do  this,  his  person  is  immediately  secured 
and  sent  down  to  the  Coast,  and  the  other  released:  If 
the  debtor  cannot,  be  found,  the  person  seized  on  is 
obliged-to  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  debt,  oris  him- 
self sold  into  slavery.  I  was  given  to  understand,  how- 
ever, that  this  part  of  the  law  is  seldom  enforced. 
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meant  pretended  magic,  by  wWch  tKe  lives 
or  healths  of  persons  are  affected :  in:  otbftr 
words,  it  is  the  administering  of  poison* 
No  trial  for  this  offence,  however,  clanie 
under  my  observation  while!  was  in  Africa; 
and  I  therefore  suppose  that  the  crime,  and 
its  punishment,  occur  biit  very  seldom. 

When  a  free  man  has  become  a  slave  by 
any  one  of  the  causes  before  mentioned,  he 
generally  continues  so  for  life,  and  bis 
children  (if  they  are  born  of  an  ^hdlaved 
mother)  are  brought  up  in  the  same  state 
of  servitude.  Thefe  are  however  a  lew  in-- 
stanceaf  of  slaves  obtaining  their  freedom, 
and  sometimes  even  with  the  consent  of 
;  their  masters ;  aig  by  p^rfotming  some  singu- 
lar piece  of  service,  6r  by  going  to  battle, 
and  bringing  home  two  slaves  as  a  ransom; 
but  the  common  way  of  regaining  free- 
'  dom  is  by  escape ;  and  when  slaves  have 
once  set  their  minds  on  running  away,  they 
often  succeed.  Some  of  them  will  wait  for 
years  before  ian  opportunity  presents  itself, 
and  dunng  that  period  shew  no  signs  of 
discontent.  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  slaves  who  come  from  a  hilly  country, 
^nd  have  been  much  accustomed  to  hunting 
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and  travel^  are  more  apt  to  attempt  their 
escape^  than  such  as  are  born  in  a  flat  coun- 
try, and  have  been  employed  in  cultivating 
the  land. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  that 
system  of  slavery  which  prevails  in  Africa; 
and  it  is  evident,  from  its  nature  and  extent, 
that  it  is  a  system  of  no  modern  date.  It 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  remote  ages 
of  antiquity,  before  the  Mahomedans  ex- 
plored a  path  across  the  Desert.  How  far 
it  is  maintained  and  supported  by  the  slave 
traffic,  which,  for  two  hundred  years,  the 
natiorjj^  of  Europe  have  garried  on  with  the^ 
natiyfes  of  the  Coast,  it  is  neither  within 
vky  province,  nor  in  my  power,  to  explain. 
If  my  sentiments  should  be  r^uii^d  cor»- 
cerning  the  effect  which  ^  discontinuance  of 
that  commerce  wpuld  produce  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  natives,  I  should  have  no  hesi- 
tation  in  observing,  that,  in  the  present 
unenlightened  stat^  of  their  minds,  my  oih- 
nipn,  is,  the  effect  would  neither  be  so 
extensivewr  beneficial,  as  many  wise  and 
wprthy  persons  fondly  expect. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Of  Gold-dust y  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  ii. 
collected.  "-^  Process  of  Washing  it. '^^  Its  ' 
Value  in  Africa.  — .  Of  Ivory. '^Surprise  of 
the  Negroes  at,  the  Eagerness  of  the  Euro^ . 
peans  for  this  Commodity.  —  Scattered 
Teeth  frequently  j)icked  up  in  the  Woods. -^ 
Mode  of  bunting  the  Elephant. ^-^Some 
Reflections  on  the  unimproved  State  of  the 
Country,  (Sc.  ^ 
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1  HOSE  valuable  commodities,  gold  and  ivory 
(the  next  objects  of  our  inquiry)  have  pro- 
bably been  found  in  Africa  from  the  first 
ages  of  the  world.  They  are  reckoned  among 
its  most  important  productions  in  the  earliest 
records  of  its  history. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  gold  is  seldom 
or  never  discovered,  except  in  mountainous 
and  barren  countrflfes;  Nature,  it  js  said, 
thus  making  amends  in  one  way,  for  her 
penuriqusness  in  the  other.  This,  however, 
is  not  wholly  true*    Golci  is  found  in  con- 
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siderable  quantities  throughout  ievery  port 
of  Mandin^ ;  a  country  which  is  indeed 
hilly,  but  cannot  properly  be  called  moun-- 
tainous,  much  less  barren..  It  is  also  found 
in  great  plenty  in  Jallankadoo  ( particularly 
about  Boori),.another  hilly,  but  by  no  means 
an  infertile  country.  It  is_  remarkable,  that 
in  the  place  last  mentioned  (Boon),  which 
is  situated  about  four  days*  journey  to  the 
south-west  of  Kamalia,  the  salt  market  is 
often  supplied,  at  the  same  time,  with  rock- 
salt  from  the  Great  Desert,  and  sea-^salt  from 
the  Rio  Grande ;  the  price  of  each,  at  this 
distance  from  its  source,  being  nearly  the 
same;  and  the  dealers  in  each,  whether 
Moors  ffom  the  north,  or  Negroes  from 
the  west,  are  invited  thither  by  the  same 
motives,  that  of  bartering  their  salt  for 
^Id^ 

The  gold  of  Manding,  so  far  as  I  could 
leam,  is  never  found  in  any  matrix  or  vein, 
but  always  in  small  grains,  nearly  in  a  pure 
state,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that 
of  a  pea ;  scattered  thro\p^h  a  large  body  of 
sand  or  clay ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  galled 
by  the  Mandijigoes  mnoomunkoy  *^  gold  pow- 
der."   It  is,  iiovvevei:^  extremely  probable^ 
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by  what  I  coul4  l^arn  of  the  ^u^tion  of 
the  ground,  that  ifiQSt  of  it  has  originally 
been  washed  down  by  repeated  torrents 
from  the  neighbouring  hiUs.  The  manner 
in  which  it  is  collected,  is  nearly  as  follows : 
About  the  beginning  of  December,  when 
the  harvest  is  over,  and  the  streams  andvtor- 
rents  have  greatly  subsided,  the  Mansa,  or 
chief  man  of  the  town,  appoints  a  day  to  • 
begin  sanoo  koo,"  gold  washing;*'  and  the 
wonien  are  sure  to  have  thehjselves  in  rea- 
diness by  the  time  appointed.  A  hoe,  or 
spade,  for  dicing  up  the  sand,  two  or  three 
calabashes  for  washii^  it  in,  and  a  few  quills 
for  containing  the  gold  dust,  are  all  the  im- 
plements neces^ry  for  the  purpose... On  the 
niorning  of  their  departure,  a  bullock  is 
killed  for  the  first  day's  entertainment,  and^ 
a  number  of  prayers  and  charms  are  used 
to  ensure  success ;  for  a  failure  cm  that; 
day,  is  thought  a  bad  omen.  The  Mansa 
of  Kamalia,  with  fourteen  of  his  people, 
were,  I  remember,  so  much  disappointed: 
in  their  first  da/s  washing,  that  very  few 
of  them  had  resolution  to  piersevere;  and. 
the  few  that  did,  had  but  very  indifferent 
success ;  wMch  indeed  is  not  much  to  be 
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Vrondered  at ;  for  instead  oif  Opening  some 
untried  place,,  they  continue  to  dig  and 
ivash  in  th/e  same  spot  where  they  had  dug 
and  wished  for  years ;  and  where,  of  course, 
bat  few  large  grains  dould  be  left. 

The  washings  the  sands  of  the  streams  is 
by  far  the  easiest  way  of  obtaining  the  gold-^ 
dust;  but  in  most  places  the  sands  have 
been  sdf  narrowly  searched  before,  that  un- 
less the  streaiki  takes  some  new  course,  tt^ 
gold  is  found  but  in  small  quantities.  Wh'de 
some  of  the  party  are  busied  in  washing  the 
s^nds,  Others  employ  themselves  farther  up 
the  torrent,  where  the  rapidity  of  the  stream 
has  carried  away  all  the  clay,  sand,  8cc.  and 
left  nothing  but  small  pebbles.  The  search 
among  these  isa  Very  troublesome  task.  I 
have  seen  women  who  have  had  the  skin 
worn  off  the  tops  of  their  fingers  in  this 
employment.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
are  rewarded  by  finding  pieces  of  gold, 
which  they  call  sanoo  birro,  **  gold  stones," 
that  amply  repay  them  for  tTieir  trouble.  A 
woman  and  her  daughter,  inhabitants  of 
Kamalia^  found  in.  one  day  two  pieces  of 
this  kind;  one  of  fi^ve  drachms,  and  the 
otljier  of  three  drachms,  weight.'    But  the 
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most  certain  and  profitable  mo^  ^  W#^ 
ing  is  practised  in  the  height  of  th«  dry 
season^  by,  digging  a  deep  pijt,  like  a  dra^-^ 
wejl,  hear  some  hill  which  has  previously 
been  discovered  to  contain  gpl4.  .  Thp  P?!^ 
is  dug  with  small  spades  or  com  hoes,  anc^ 
tl^  earth  is  drawn  up  in  large  calabashes* 
As  the  Negroes  dig  through  the  different 
strata  of  clay  or  sand;  a  cs^laba?h  or  two 
of  e?chj  is  washed,  by  way  of  experiments 
and  in  this  manner  the  labourers  proceed' 
until  they  come  to  a  stratum  containing 
gold ;  or  until  they  are  obstructed  by  rocks^ 
or  inundated  by  water*  In  general^  when 
they  come  toastratunj  of  fine  rgddjish  ?apd^ 
with  small  black  specks  therein,  they  find 
gold  in  some  proportion  or  other,  ,and  send 
up  large  calabashes , full  of  the  sandijfpr  the 
women  to  wash ;  for  though  the  pit  is  dug 
by  the  men,  the  gold  is  always  washed  by 
the  wornen,  who  are  accustomed  from  their 
ipfancy  to  a  similar  operation^  in  separating 
,4he  husks  of  corn  from  the  meaK. 
;*  As  I  never  descended  into  any  of  these 
•pits,  I  cannot  say  in  what  manner  they 
are  woriced  under  ffround.  Indeed,  the  si^ 
tuation  in  whicb  I  was  placed,  made,  it 
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neofe^rf  Ibr  me  ibD  be  cautious  liotto  in* 
txiit  the  suspicibh  of  the.  natives,  by  examm- 
mg  foo  far  Into  the  riches  of  their  country ; 
liut  the  mariner  ^  separating  the  goW  frcra 
the  sand,  is  very  simple,  and  is  frequentiy 
perfoiwied^by  the  women  in  the  middle  of 
tJie  town;"^  for  when,  the  seardiera  return 
from  the  vallfeys  in  the  evaiing,  they  com- 
ftKmly  bring- with  tfi^m  each  a  calabash  or 
two  of  sand,  to  be'  washed  by  such  <rf  the 
feriiales  ais  remain  at  home.  The  bperatiwi 
is  isimply  as  follows : 

A ^j>6rtfon  of  sand  or  clay  (for  goW  is 
sometimes  found  an  sL  broWrt  coloured  ^lay), 
Is  jput^lnio  a  ^large  calabash^  and'mixed  with 
ksuffidehtijuantity  of  water.  The  Woman, 
whose  bffite  it  is,  then  shakes -the  calabash 
in  such'ft'niatirier,  as  to  iiiix'*the sarida^d 
wrater  together,  and  give  the  whole  d  rota- 
tory'tnoti6n;' at  first  gently,  but  afterwanb 
more  quick/  until  a  small  portion  of  sand 
and  water,' a<f  every  revolution,  flies  over 
the  brim  of  the  calabash.  The  sand  thu^ 
sepaVated^i  is  '  only  the  coarsest  ^  particles 
inixed  with  a  fittle  ihiiddy  water.  After 
the  opetitldrt  has  beeii  continued  for  some 
time,  the  saiid  is  allowed  to  subside,  and 
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tfi^ VSfei^  boured  off;  a  portion  of,  coarse 

tehjls^  ie)^bviidhy  hie^^^  and  "fresh 

%afei^  Ifeiii^  feaed;  ffi^  re. 

peated  until  the  water,  comes  off  almost 
^ilr^.'^^*The  Womani  i^ow  takes  a  second 
cafeftksh^^iVid^ '^Shakes  tHs  sand  and  water 
^litiy  from'  the  oiie  to  the  other,  reserving 
^tHat  liortion  of  sand  wliich  is  next  the  hot- 
tditi  of  the  calabash,  arid  which  is  most 
itoy^o  contain  Vthe  gold/  This  small 
qilarttity^fi  ftfixed"^ with  spine  pure  water, 

■  * .  f**i         fj^^~^         **'i**         f  "*  « 

itad  oeifig  mdved  about  in  the  calabash,  is 
tai^efully  ^xamiriedi  "If  a  few  particles  of 
*g(iia  W'^fric^ep^^^  contents  of  the 

'other  'calal)a^h  are  examined  in  the  same 
'ittaiirier;  'biit^  in  general,  the  party  is  well 
"^bhii^nHed,^  if  she  can '  obtain  ,t^  or  four 
^^p^fiS Yrom  tile  ^  calabashes. 

'SBHie^H^oWiien,  'h^owever,  by  long  practice, 
'^coHi^  s/o'Wefi  acquainted  with  the  nature 
Wihe  sattd/  and  the  mode  oif  washing  it, 
*^t^th^y  will  collect  gold,  where!  others 
^Cffihot  :^hd  a  single  particle.     The  gold 
Idiist  is  Iceptin  quills,  stopt  up  with  cot- 
tori  j  and  the  >yashers  are  fond  of  display- 
ing a  number  of  these  quills  in  their  hair. 
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Generally  speaking,  if  a  persoQ  uses  jcof^^ 
mon  dili^enqe,  in  a  propec  ^i}^.jlt:  is  isupr 
posed  that  as  much  ^bld  .raay,,,^  collected 
l)y  him  in  the  course,  of^  the  dry  season^  as  j^ 
equal  to  the  value  ot  two  slaves.  -^^^_^r 

>'  Thus  simple  is  the  process  by  which  tjpe 
Negroes  obtain  gold  in  Maoding;  aofli  it 
is  evident,  from  this  account,ith^t  me  couflr 
try  contains  a  considerable  portiojti  of  tnip 
precious  metal ;  for  many  of  the  small?? 
particles  must  necessarily  escape  the  ob* 
servation  of  tTie  naked  eye;  ^fid  fls  the 
natives  generally  search,  the  jands  pf 
streams  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
hills,  and  consequently  far  removed  from 
the  mines  where  the  gold  was  originally 
produced,  the  labourers  are  spmetime^but 
ill  paid  for  their  trouble.     Minute  pwtidcs 

only,  of  this  heavy  metal,  caif^be  cviif4  ]^f 
the  current  to  any  considerable  distance; 

the  larger  must  remain  deposited  near  tl^ 
original  source  firorii  whence  th^y  cam?. 
Were  the  goId7bearing  streams  tq  be  traoad 
to  their  fountains ;  and  the  hills  ftom 
whence  they  spring  properly  examined* 
ithe  sand  in  which  the  gold  is  there  depo- 
sited would,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  contain 
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particles  of  a  much  larger  size  ;*.  and  eve;n 
the  sniairgrains  tnight, be  collected  to  con- 
siderable  advantage  by  the  use  of  quicksil- 
ver^ and  other  improvements,  with  which 

^the  natives  are  at  present  unacquainted. 

Part  of  this  gold  is  converted  into  oma- 

roents  fqrjthe  women ;  but,  in  general,  these 

ornaments  are  more  to  be  admired  for  their 

weight,  than  their  workmanship.    They  are 

massy  and    inconvenient,  particularly  the 

ear-rings,  which  ^e  commonly  so  heavy  as 

to  pull  down  and  lacerate  the  lobe  of  the 

ear;  to  avoid  which  they  are  supported  by 

a  thong  t)f  red  leather,  which  passes  over 

Jthe  crown  of  the  head  from  one  ear  to  the 

cither.    The  necklace  displays  greater  fancy ; 

'antt  the  proper  arrangement  pf  the  diiferent 

bfeads  .and  pliiles  oT  gold,  is-  the  gre^t  crite- 

.>i6n  of  tastd  and  elegance.     When  a  lady  of 

.  ;♦.  iTatfi JfifoSrnfied,  that  the  gtildnitAes*4wit  is  tailed 
in  ;\V^idcljQw,  \n  Ireland,  which  ivaf  tliseovejaJ  in  the 
year  1795,  is  npar  the  top,  and  upon  the^teep  slope,  of 

a  ipoiintain^  Here,  pieces  of  gold  of  several  ounces 
'weight  We^e  frequently  found. '  What  wolild  have  been 
;^ld*dust  two  miles  b6l6^v>  vfas  here  golden  gravel; 
c^t  j^;  l^d^,  g^in  wfus  nte  a'  sfliall  pebble  in  size, 
,  ai^  one  piejpe  was  foynd  which  .Weighed  near  twenty-twp 

ounces  troy. 
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consequence  is  in  fuU,  dress,  her  gold  orna- 
ments piay  be  worth  altogether,  frpm  fiftyrto 
eighty  pounds  sterling. 

A  small  quantity  ot  gold  is  likewise  em- 
plcy^d   by  the    Sjfatees,  in  defraying  the 
expehces  pf  their  jourhies  to  and  frpipr  the 
Coast;  but  by  far  the  j^reater  proportion 
is  annually  carried  away  by  the  Moors  in 
exchange  for  salt  and  other^  merchandize. 
During  ray  stay  at  Kamalia,  the  gold  col- 
lectea  by  the  different  traders  at  that  place, 
for  salt  filone,  was  nearly  equal  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  pounds  sterling ;  and 
as  Kamaiia  is  but  a  small  town,  and  not 
much  resorted  to  by  the. trading  Moor$, 
this  quantity  must  have  borne  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  gold  collected  at  lOin 
Kancaree,  and[  some  other  large  towns.  The 
value  of  salt  in  this  part  pf  Airica^  \s  very 
great.     One  slab,  about  two  feet  and ra  half 
in  lengthy  fourteen  inches  Jn  breadth,^  arjd 
two  inches  in  thickne;fes,   v^ill   sOfbetimes 
sell  for   about   two  pounds  ten   shillings 
sterling,  and  frpm  one  pound  fifte^  ,§hil- 
Kngs,  to  two  pounds,,  may  be  considered;  as 
the  common  price*     Four  of  these  slabs  atfe 
considered  as  a  lo^d  fbr  ah  asi^,  kiid  six  for 
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a  bullock.  The  value  of  EwropciU'  laier-. 
-chaqdize  ia  Maiufing  vaiies  very  much, 
accwding  to  tjbe  supply  from  the  Coast,  or 
the  dread  of  war  in  the  country;  but  the 
return  fot  such  articles  is.  cpmmonly ^ made 
in  slaves.  The  price  of  a  prime  slavp.  wh^ 
I  was  at  Kamalia,  was  from  nine'to  twelve 
minkallies,  and  Europemi  commodities  had 
then  nearly  the  following  value :% 

18  gun  jRintSy   -  '  .1 

^  leaves  of  tobacco, ;  :      !  ^       '  / 

90  charges  of  gunpowder,  [  ^^^  nynkalli. 

Acutlas?,  J 

;   A  niusket,  frdra  three  to  four  (minfcallies; 

The  produce  of  the  country^  and  thcdif- 
ferent  necessaries  of  life,^  when  exchanged 
for  gold,  sold  as  follows ;  :  ^ 

Common  provisions  »  for  one  )day^  the 
weight  of  one  teelee^kissi  (i  black  bean^ 
six  of  which  make  the  weight  of  one  min-? 
kalli ; )  —  a  chicken, :  one  teelee-kissi  -^  a 
sheep,  three  teelee-kissi — ?  a  bullock,  caie 
mink^H  -^^  a  horse, .  from  ten  to  seventeen 
minkallies.  .  '      * 

^^  The'  NegroiBS  rwdgh  the  gold  in  .imali 
baknces,.  wluch  tht^  always  carry  about 
them*  ^   Th^  make  no  diflferenice  ^  'pc»nt  :qf 
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take;  betrp^een  gold  dwt  and  wrought  gold. 
Jn  bartering  one  article  for  another,  the 
person  who  receives  the  goljd^  always  weighs 
it  with  his  own  teelee^kissi;  These  beans 
are  sometimes  fraudulently  soaked  in  Sh^* 
batter,  to  make  them  heavy ;  and  I  once 
saw*  a  pebble  ground  exactly  into  the  form 
of  one  of  them:  but  such  practices  are  not 
very  common. 

Having  now  related  the  substance  of 
what  occurs  to  my  recollection  concern- 
ing the  African  mode  of  obtainiiig  gold 
from  the  earth,  and  its  value  in  bartw,  I 
proceed  to  the  next  article,  of  which  I 
proposed  to  treat,  namely,  iVory. 

Nothing  creates  a  greater  surprise  among 
the  Negroes  on  ithe  sea  coast,  than  the  ea- 
g€lrness  displayed  by  the  European  traders 
to  procure  elephants'  teeth ;  it  being  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  make  them'  compre- 
hend to  what  use  it  is  applied.  Although 
they  are  shewn  knives  with  ivory  .hafts, 
combs,  and  toys  of  the  same  material,  and 
are  convinced  th^t  the  ivory  thus  maunfac-* 
tured,  was  originally  parts  of  a  tooth,  they 
are  'not  satisfied.  They  suspect  that  tl^ 
commodity   is  more  Irequently  converted 
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in  Eimjpe,  to  purposes  of  ifiif  greater  ^m^ 
^^rtanoe  ^ '  the  ftm6  nature  of  which  is  stiidi^ 
:ou5ly  concealed '^ftbm  them;  le^t*  the  price 
<rf:ivoipyioHould  fee  enhanced*  I  They  cannot, 
tKeyi  say, '/easily  persuade  themselves,  that 
ships  would  be  built,  and  Toydg^s  unxieh- 
tafcen^  to  procure  an  article,-' ^vhichiiiad  ho 
other.  Value^ than  that  of  furnishirtg,  haridlflfe 
to^IaiivesiAc.  when  pieces  of  woodwcftildait- 
sb^erthe^  purpose  equally  well.    '       ' 

Elephants  are  very  numerous  in  the' ul- 
terior of  Africa,  but  they  appear  to  be  a 
di^inct  species  from  those  found,  in. Asia. 
Blumenbach,^  in  his  figures  of .  Objects. :  of 
natural  history,  has  given  good  di'awihgs  of 
a  grinder  of  each;  and  the'  variatioh >ii 
evWent.  M.  Cu^er  also  has  given,  in  the 
Magazin  En€yclop€di§ue,ySi  cle^ir  account  of 
the  difference  between  theni.  As  I  nevejf 
examined  the  ^  Asiatic  elephant,  :  I  liaxe 
chosen  rather  to  refer  to  those  writer;^,^ 
than  advance  this  as  an  opinion  of  riiy  ownv 
It  has  been  sajd,  that  the  African  elephaiit 
is  of  a  \e^  docile  nature  than  the  Asiatiij; 
and  incapable  of  being  tamed.  The  Negroes 
pcrta^inly  fdo  not  at-present  tame  fhem ;  but 
when  we  consider  that  the  Carthaginian3 
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hticl  tdwajrs  ttalbd'elcfphants  in  tlie^.arim 
sihd  actually  transpcnrtedjonie  of  them  to 
Italy  in  the'courgei  of  tftebE^xnic  wais^  it 
jseems  mote  likely  tbat  th^  ;sHould  have 
|iossessed  the;  drt  of  tanung  their  .own  efe*- 
])iidtiQt$,  tbair  havd;  subnditted  to  the  exp^oe 
of  bEu^ging  ^upH  vast  aniinals  from  AMst. 
Perhaps,; the  barbarous  practice.of  huntft^ 
ihe^  Afnc^  'dephaots  for .  the.s^e  of  ^  dieir 
teeth,  has  rendered  ihem  moretintractafale 
arid  savage,  than  they  were  found  to  be 
in  former  times. 

.  The  greatai*  part  of  the  ivory  which  is 
soldion  the  Gambia^  and  Scne^l  rivanS>  is 
l)r(Hj[ght  fihonr  the  interior  counti^yl  The 
Ian  ds :  towards  the  Coast  are  too  s wampyv 
arid  too  much  iht^ected  with  creeks  and 
i^ivers,  for  so  bulky,  s^ii  ^Imai  as  the  ele- 
^tant  io  ti^vel  throughv<  without  bdng  dis* 
eoveVed;  dnd^wHen  once.then^ves  discern 
the  marks  of  his  feet  in  the  earth,  the  whole 
village  is  up  in  arms.  The  thoughts  of 
feasting  oa  his  flesh,  making  sandals  of  his 
hide,  and  selh'ng  the  teeth  to  the  Europeans, 
tospure  every  one  with  courage;  and  the 
anihial  seldom  fescapes  from,  his  ^pursuers; 
faut^irtthe  plains  of  Bambarra  and  Kaarta, 


the  great  scardty  of  gunpowder  in.  thos^ 
•fef^^i  #XndMf?>«  l?ss;  -,^n@}^db ,Vi  the 

.^Pi.'tfe^  .WOoa«,  ,and;|i}a)^leps  j^^ff  jVjeiy .  diUr 

m^>i'yW4)\^^  elepl?auj„t9 ,  thrust  l?is 
teeth',  under,  the  roots  of  .such,. shrubs  and 
bushes  J^gro^yif  iq  the  mpre  dry  (and;  elevated 
.p^s,of.lJie  qountry,  vyher^  tii{e,,$oU,  Mshal- 
iqw.;.  TheseTb^^bes  he  ,e^ay,joy^r;t^^s,,gBfl 

if^s  on  th^  j:«,ots^ .  YhiQh  ^^  miifi®«»i, 

J!^"f?!^h^!ltf«M^Se;  l>H!i^^h^  tlj5l,t»^ 
^e-rJWtly  ^m^^^  .by.^igje,.^pdo|hft,,yppts 
lUOTe  firmWni^xsdi  rtj^ej  gri^^.^^epn<^nsvef 
the,  ,-an|n?pf>,;,ip  5i^JV!;i;qPm9Ji'?Pi/.Tfrflqy^^ 

«*W  t>j«C(,1»^||i.  f  pnei^a  :y«ry(|arjgfto|j^;  iwiiwi^ 
were  fquJiid  ii|jf|^i^,,wppf|fi,  ?nd:iw|i^h:.>«?^ 
?vid§ntly  ,byf^  ,P^//»nu  r jfe^  >«i3R|i?r.boi«?r 
de<ij(}„it,vi9;6li%"ifi  \oth^mmK%^fmi^}[i  ftf 
fWh;^,i«»g9' Hop^rtipr^  ftf'f^rqker^JHgryp .^ 
'^.M\y.  .ftger^, /fc«- .  sai§,  -a}:;  ^be;^jger^ 
faciQ^ ; ,  fyr  when  th^  <4^p^^t  is  killed 


4n  Uixi^t^i  uhteak  he  dailwss  hiniself  cyei*^ 
|)recipib*i,-  thfe?^  f«ftlf  art  alw^  M^jttraifed 
€htire.-'  "  -■ '•■'  T'-'P,  '^^  V-.'-\  ■'"■]  --'■' 
»  Thei^  «re^  5  certain 'sea^nst-'irf  tfre^^y^ 
when  the  elephaif  ts  collect  into  large  htird!^, 
'«mJ  traverse  the  [^cduiKHjr  'irf  q^^  o^  ,food 
■or  wata";  ai^  as'all  ihat'part  of  thectiun- 
'ti'y-  tb  the  north  oF'+he -Niger,  is ' destitute 
bf  rivers,  whenever  the  pods'iri  the  wdoife 
-dre  di*ied  up^  th^  elephants  -  appiv>aich  f d- 
wards  the  banks  of  th^'  Hvitt-.  Here  they 
continue  unti!  the  commericemerit  bF'l*© 
Vamy  sfeasdiY;  in  the  months  of  June  or  'July ; 
4md  dating  tliis  time  they  are  much  hunted 
Tsiy  such  of  the  Bambaitins'  as  have  gati- 
poWder  to  sparfe;  -Thii  elephant  hunters 
seldoni  go  oUt'^ftgly :  ^ar  party  bf  four  dr 
^ve  j6ih  together  ;'  ahd '  ha^m^  each  fur- 
Inferii^  himself  with  powder  ^knd  ball;  and  a 
iquantity  of  <x)m-meal  In-a  leathter  b&g,  stif* 
^ifent  ftti^  five  br  sk  <Jays  pro^feibn,  they 
enter  the  niost  tUnfreciufented '  parts  of  the 
AV6odj^*nd-examihe*vvfth  "^it  care  every 
Ihirfg  ^ihat  (Jah  fead^tb^the  dfscbv^y^of/the 
elepharitsf/  ^^n  thfel  jkit^sait,  hatvVithstanding 
%he  bulk  of  the  animai,  v^ty  great  meety 
i6f^observfi8ft6ri  is   requlifed.'   The -Ifi^ikeri 
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brandies, '^«i^tt4f««d:Tde^g';  6ekUi4diitn^l 
and  the  marks  of  his  feet,  are  carefutiy^kif*, 
ipeoBedi'akvJb  d^yot  th«  Inifltel's^f  h^Jby 
Ung^.  bxperietibe>^0  4tiki)iti\kf'ieAssf^t»i«i(mi 
become,  so  expert .  m:-thelr: 'search';  th«ia5 
soon  tas  th'ey  obsen^.'^ieifoothiailej  qjf  Ja© 
el^9bane^.lib^!.will  teU(^fB09a:i^^icwttiili»^ 
stt\v^hatiiiiieli!'pas$ed,  said  Ap^'^AtSitUktmee 

.  WiM9  *thi9yi(dbcbv**<athfeM>!of '^b^tft&8 
tfagr  {msk  ^them-  at>«i«rstkiefe,^r#tf  fitH*^ 
KMtteJTi^irsoille  «J»e;s^fcyffe6l^)«!^  i^t/a*«t 
coiqe^iKiD  ^df)  av^iMkltoiin^J  rf^i  fee  jliJ^I 

JJw»irtl»Wlitegrk"le§aa««ij'C#eSplrt| 

enough  to  be  sui^filPdi^^ifef i*^  ^^ef  Si* 
^8&&atgeial]Mmfi]^e»iA^  bn^J^  ahd-thfow 
theffl«dy«^loii  'tft^:^(^iji  ^dhg^^^^gr^'^ 
T(h«?i>»d6«de<il«^fta#n^'£Uatg|f>d^pB^ 
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of  Africa; ,  such  as  ^iit  of  different  kincb^ 
tobacco,  indigo^  cotton- wddl,  and  perhaps  a 
feivjo^ewi  but  sjl  of  th&e  ^ which  can 
only:  hp.  obtained  by  ctthiii^tianiand'  labour)^ 
the  native,  raise  3Ufii0|^t  ortly.foi^  thtir 
ow^n  irnbiediite  egcpertditure;  nor,  under 
the  present  system  of  their  laws^  mann«^, 
ttadBjand  government^  can^  $ny  thing  far- 
the«rbi^;u;fexpeoted  from  thoro:/  It  canaot, 
*  Ii5wwv5eftfiidi^  thprieh 

aad^'ValttaWerpffoductiofts,  both  x>f  the  East 
indr  WeatflindSejS^  i  might  eisijy  be  natu- 
ralized, and  brought  to  the.  uttUost  perfec- 
tion} ki J  tbcfi^ropical  partst  df  this:  imtnense 
coi^ifent.  :\  Notbing.id  wanting  to  this  end, 
brit  eataro^e^  to;  enlighten: the  minds  of  the 
m^0ft»[;  aedf instruction,  to  ^abl^  them  to 
#pwitf Jthejr  ind«P5try  to  proper;  elpaects*  It 
ipCtftPfitposwWie  jforjpe  tQ  behold  the  won- 
^©fAri  feT^Jity  pfi ;  the  0qi\,  the ;  vast \herds  oi 
?^ttle,  pK^er  flK|th  for  labour  and  fopd,  and 
ftcyaijfetyj  of,  ot|i^',  (^ir^umstanqes  fevourablc 
to  /CQk>Qiza^9h  Jati^  /Agriculture;  and  re* 
|l^t,^\Witha4>  on  the  nieans  which  presented 
themselves  of  a  vast  inland  .navigation, 
jvikhjout  lanjenting  that  a  country,  so  abun- 
dm\}l/^.0^P^  favpured  by  nature,  should 
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remain  in  its  present  savage  and  neglected 
state.  Much  more  did  I  lament,  that  a 
people  of  manners  and  disposition  so  gentle 
and  benevolent,  should  either  be  left  as  they 
now  are,  immersed  in  the  gross  and  uncom- 
fortable blindness  of  pagan  superstition,  or 
permitted  to  become  converts  to  a  system  of 
bigotry  and  fanaticism ;  which,  without  en- 
lightening the  mind,  often  debases  the  heart. 
On*  this  subject  many  observations  might 
be  made;  but  the  reader  will  probably 
think  that  I  have  already  digressed  too  large- 
ly ;  and  I  no\y,  therefore,  return  to  my  si- 
tuation at  Kamalia. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Transactions  at  Kamolia  resumed. -^Arahic 
MSB.  in  use  among  the  Mabomedan  Ne* 
groes. — Reflections  concerning  the  Conver-^ 
sion  and  Education  of  the  Negro  Children. 
—  Return  of  the  Author's  Benefactor, 
Karfa, — Further  Account  of  the  Purchase 
and  Treatment  of  Slaves. — Fast  of  Rbdr 
madan,  how  observed  by  the  Negroes. — 
Author's  anxiety  for  the  Day  of  Departure. 
— Tl^e  Caravan  sets  out — Account  of  it  on 
its  Departure y  and,Proceedings  on  the  Road, 
until  its  arrival  at  Kinytakooro. 

1  HE  schcx^lmaster,  to  whose  care  I  was 
entrusted  during  the  absence  of  Karfa/was 
a  man  of  a  mild  disposition;  and  gentle 
manners;  his  name  was  Fankooma;  and 
although  he  himself  adhered  strictly  to  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  he  was  by  no  means 
intolerant  in  his  principles  towards  others 
who  differed  from  him.  He  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  reading ;  and  teaching  appeared 
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to  iie  his  pleasure,  as  well  asf  employment. 
His  school  consisted  of  seventeen  boys^ 
most  of  whom  w^re  sons  of  Kafirs ;  and 
two  girls,  one  of  whom  was  Karfa's  own 
daughter.  The  girls  received  their  instruc- 
tions in  the  day  time,  but  the  boys  always 
had  their  lessons  by  the  light  of  a  large  fire 
be^e  daybreak,  and  again  late  in  the 
evening;  for  being  considered  during  their 
scholarship,  as  the  domestic  slaves  of  the 
master,  they  were  employed  in  planting 
dorn,  bringing  fire-wood,  and  in  other  ser* 
vile  offices,  through  the  day* 

Exclusive  of  the  Koran,  and  a  book  or 
two  of  commentaiies  thereon,  the  school-*- 
master  possessed  a  variety  of  manuscripts, 
which  had  partly  been  purchased  ftom  the 
trading  Moors,  and  parfly  borrowed  from 
Bittshreens  in  the  neighbourhood^  and  copied 
with  great  care.  Other  MSS.  had  been  pro-i 
dueed  to  me  at  diS^ent  places  in  the  course 
of  my  journey ;  and  on  recounting  those  I 
had  before  seen,  and  those  which  were  now 
shewn  to  me,  and  interrogating  the  school- 
master on  tfie  subject,  I  discovered  that  the 
Negroes  are  in  possessicm  (among  others), 
of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  of 
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Moses,  which  they  call  Taureta  Id  Moosas 
This  is  so  highly  est^med,  that  it  is  often 
sold  for  the  value  of  one  prime  slave.  They 
have  likewise  a  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  (Zahora  Daxvidi);  and,  lastly,  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  which  theiy  call  LingeeH  la 
IsUy  and  it  is  m  very  high  esteem.  I  sus- 
pect, indeed,  that  in  all  these  copies,  there 
are  interpolations  of  some;  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  Mahomet,  for  I  could  distinguish 
in  many  passages  the  name  of  the  Prophet. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  circum- 
stance might  otherwise  have  been  accounted 
for,  if  my  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  had 
been  more  extensive.  By  means  of  those 
)[>ooks,  many  of  the  converted  Negroes  have 
acquired  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
remarkable  events  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  account  of  our  first  pa- 
rents |  the  death  of  Abel;  the  deluge;  the 
lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  the 
story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren ;  the  his- 
tory of  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  &c.  All 
these  have  been  related  to  me  in  the  Man- 
diniiP  language,  with  tolerable  exactness, 
by  different  people;  and  my  surprise  was 
not  greater  on  tearing  these  accounts  from 
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tte  lips  of  the  Negroes,  than  theirs,  on 
finding  that  I  was  already  acquainted  with 
them ;  for  although  the  Negroes  in  general 
have  a  very  great  idea  of  the  weahh  and 
power  of  the  Europeans,  I  am  afraid  that. 
the  Mahomedan  converts  among  them, 
Aink  but  very  lightly  of  our  superior  at- 
tainments in  religious  knowledge.  The 
white  traders  in  the  maritime  districts,  take 
no  pains  to  counteract  this  unhappy  preju- 
dice; always  performing  their  own  devo- 
tions in  secret,  and  seldom  condescending 
to  converse  with  the  Negroes  in  a  friendly 
and  instructive  manner.  To  me,  therefore, 
it  was  not  so  much  the  subject  of  wonder 
as  matter  of  regret,  to  observe,  that  while 
the  superstition  of  Mahomet  has,  in  thist 
wanner,  scattered  a  few  faint  beams  of 
learning  among  these  poor  people,  the  pre- 
cious light  of  Christianity  is  altogether 
excluded.  I  could  not  but  lament,  that 
although  the  Coast  of  Africa  has  now  beeh 
known  and  frequented  by  the  Europeans 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  yet  the 
Negroes  still  remain  entire  strangers  to  the 
doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  We  are 
anxious  to  draw  from  obscurity  the  opinions 
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and  records  of  antiquity,  the  beauties  of 
Arabian  and  Asiatic  literature,  &c.;  bat 
while  our  libraries  are  thus  stored  vritji  the 
learning  of  various  countries,  we  distribote 
with  a  parsimonious  hand,  the  blessings  of 
.religious  truth,  to  the  benighted  nations  d 
the  earth.     The  natives  of  Aaa  derive  but 
little  advantage  in  this  respect  from  an  in* 
tercoiirse  with  us ;  and  even  the  poor  Afri* 
cans,  whom  we  affect  to  consider  as  barba- 
rians, look  upon  us,  I  fear,  as  little  better 
than  a  race  of  formidable   but   ignc^ant 
heathens.     When  I  produced  Richardsons 
Arabic  Grammar  to  some  Slatees  cfli  the 
Gambia,  they  were  astonished  to  think  that 
any  European  should  understand,  and  write 
the  sacred  language  of  their  religion.    At 
first,  they  suspected  that  it  might   htn 
been  written  by  some  of  the  slaves  csuried 
from  the  Coast ;  but>  on  a  doser  examini* 
tion,  they  were  satisfied  that  no  Bi&hreeii 
could  write  such  beautiful  Arabic ;  and  oiie 
of  them  offered  to  givfe  me  an  ass,  and  ax- 
teen  bars  of  goods,  if  I  would  jKirt  wiA 
the  book.     Perhaps,  a  short  aiKl  easy  mtre^ 
Auction  to  Christianity^  such^as  is  found 
in  some  of  the  cat^hisras  for  chiidrsii 
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elegantly  printed  in  Arabic,  and  distributed 
on  different  parts  of  the  Const,  might  have 
a  wonderful  effect  The  ex  pence  would  be 
but  trifling;  curiosity  would  induce  many 
to  read  it ;  and  the  evident  superiority  which 
^  it  would  possess  over  their  present  manu- 
scripts,  both  in  point  of  elegance  and  cheap- 
ness, might  at  last  obtain  it  a  pl^ce  among 
the  school  books  of  Africa* 

The  reflections  which  I  have  thus  ven- 
tured to  submit  to  my  readers  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  naturally  suggested  themselves 
to  my  mind,  on  perceiving  the  encourage- 
ment which  was  thus  given  to  learning, 
{jsxjf^  as  it  is,)  in  iriany  parts  of  Africa.  I 
have  observedy  that  the  pupils  at  Kamalia 
were  iiiostdf  them  the  children  of  Pagans ; 
tlieir  pap*ents,  therefore,  could  have  had  hq 
predilection  for  the  doctrineis  of  Mahomet. 
Their  aim  wajs  their  children's  improve- 
ment; and  if  a  more  enlightened  system 
liad  presented  itsdf,  it  would  probably  have 
l)een  preferred.  The  children,  too,  wante4 
not  a  spirit  of  emulation;  which  it  i$  the 
aam  of  the  tutor  to  encourage.  When  a;i>y 
one  of  them  has  read  through  the  K6ran» 
andjp«rforined-a  <i@rtain  number  of  public 
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prayers,  a  feast  is  prepared  by  the  school* 
master,  and  the  scholar  undergoes  an  exa-» 
mination,  or  (in  European  terms,)  takes  <wrf 
his  degree.  I  attended  at  three  difierent 
inaugurations  of  this  sort,  and  heard  with 
pleasure,  the.  distinct  and  intelligent  answers 
which  the  scholars  frequently  gave  to  the 
Bushreens,  who  assembled  on  those  occa- 
sions, and  acted  as  examiners.  When  the 
Bushreens  had  satisfied  themsdves  respect- 
ing the  learning s^and  abilities  of  the  scholar, 
the  last  page  of  the  Koran  was  put  into  his 
hand,  and  he  was  desired  to  read  it  aloud : 
after  the  boy  had  finished  this  lesson,  he 
pressed  the  paper  against  hi3  forehead,  and 
pronounced  the  word  Amen;  upon  which 
all  the  Bushreens  rose,  and  shaking  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  bestowed  upon  him 
the  title  of  Bushreen. 

When  a  scholar  has  undergone  this  exa- 
mination, his  parents  are  informed  that  he 
has  completed  his  education,  and  that  it  is 
incumbent  oh  them  to  redeem  their  son,  Ir^ 
giving  to  the  schoolmaster  a,  slave,  or  the 
price  of  a  slave,  in  exchange;  which  is 
always  done,  if  the  parents  can  afford  to  do 
it;   if  not,  the  boy  remains  the  domestic 
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slave  of  the  schoolmaster  until  he  can,  by  hist 
^  own  industry,  collect  goods  sufficient  to  ran- 
som himself.  •  .//) 

About  a  week  after  the  departure  of 
Karfa,  three  Moors  arrived  at  Kamalia 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt,  and 
other  merchandize,  which  they  had  obtain- 
ed on  credilv  from  a  merchant  of  Feazan^ 
ifhp  had  lately  arrived  at  Kancaba.  Their 
engagement  was  to  pay  him  his  price  when 
the  goods  were  sold,  which  they  expected 
would  be  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Being 
rigid  Bushreens,  they  were  accommodated 
with  two  of  Karfa's  huts,  and  sold  their 
goods  to  very  great  advantage. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  Karfa  returned 
to  Kamalia  with  a  numT)er  of  people,  and 
thirteen  prime  -slaves  which  he  had  pur- 
chased. He  likewise  brought  with  him  * 
young  girl  whom  he  had  married  at  Kan- 
caba, as  his  fourth  wifj^  and  had  given  her 
parents  three  prime  slaves  for  her.  She 
was  kindly  received  at  the  door  of  the  ba- 
loon  by  Karfa's  other  wives,  who  conducted 
their  new  acquaintance  and  co-partner  into 
one  of  the  best  huts,  which  they  had  caused 
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to  be  swept  and  whjte^washed^xn  purpote  ie 
receive  her* 

My  clothes  were  by  this  time  beccmie  so 
very  ragged,  that  I  \vas  almost  ashamed  to 
appear  out  of  doors ;  bat  Karfa,  on  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  generously  presented  me 
with  such  a  garment  and  trowsers,  as  are 
commonly  wprn  in  the  country. 

The  slaves  iVbich  Karfa  Imd  brougft 
»kh  him  w««  <dl  of  tbem  ,»«>ners  of  ^, 
they  bad  beetr^  taken  by  ttie  Bambarran 
vmy.  in  the  kingdoms  of  Wassela  and 
Kaarta,  and  carded  to  Sego,  where  some 
of  them  had  remained  three  years  in  irons. 
From  Sego  they  w^e  sent,  in  company 
with  a  number  of  other  captives,  up  the 
Niger  in  two  lar|^  canoes,  and  ofi^ed  for 
sale  at  Yamina,  Bammakoo,  and  Kmicaba ; 
at  which  places  ike  greater  number  of  the 
captwes^  were  bartered  for  gddr4)ist,  and 
the  remainder  sent  forwarxi  to  Ke^aree. 

Eleven  of  them  confessed  to  ime  that  thej 
had  been  slaves  from  thdr  infjotnqjr;  but 

*  Thp  Negroes  white^w^sli  their  huts.  ,with  a  mlxtorp 
of  bone  ashe^  and  water,  to  which  is  co^imonlj  added 
St  little  gum.  '  "      ' 
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the  Other  two  refused  to  give  any  account 
of  their  former  condition.  They  were  all 
very  inquisitive;  but  they  viewed  me  at 
first  with  looks  of  horror,  and  repeatedly 
asked  if  my  countrymen  were  cannibals^ 
They  were  very  desirous  to  know  what 
became  of  the  slaves  aft^  they  had  prossed 
the  salt  water,  I  told  them,  that  they  were 
employeid  in  cultivating  the  land ;  but  they 
wcMild  not  believe  me;  and  one  of  them 
puttii^  liis  hand  upon  the  ground,  said 
with  gr»t  simplicity,  "  have  you  really  got 
•^  sach  ground  as  this,  to  set  your  feet  upoh  ?'* 
A  deeply  rooted  idea,  that  the  whites  pur*- 
chase  Negroes  for  the  purpose  of  devouring 
tfiem ,  or  of  selling  them  to  othCTs,  that  they 
may  be  devoured  hereafter,  naturally  makes 
the  slaves  conteniplate  a  journey  towards 
the  Coast  with  great  terror ;  insomuch  that 
ihe  Statees  are  forced  to  keep  them  con«* 
stantly  in  ircMis,  and  watch  them  very  closer 
Jy  to  prevent  their  escape.  Th^  are  com- 
jnonly  accured,  by  putting  the  right  kg  of 
one,  and  the  left  of  another,  into  the  same 
pair  of  fetters.  *By  supporting  the  fetters 
with  a  string,  tfiey  can  vralk,  though  very 
^wly^    Ever/  four   slaves  ^re   hkewise 
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fastened  together  by  the  necks,  with  a  strong 
rope  of  twisted  thongs ;  and  in  the  nigtrt 
an  additional  pair  of  fetters  is  piit  on  their 
hands,  and  sometimes  a  light  iron  chain  pas* 
sed  round  their  necks. 

Such  of  them  as  evince  marks  of  discon- 
tent, are  secured  in  a  different  manner.  A 
thick  billet  of  wood  is  cut  about  three  feet 
long,  and  a  smooth  notch  being  made  upon 
one  side  of  it,  the  ankle  of  the  slave  is  bolted 
to  the  smooth  part  by  means  of  a  strong 
iron  staple,  one  prong  of  which  passes  on 
each  skle  of  the  ankle,  AH  these  fetters 
and  bolts  are  made  from  native  iron;  in 
the  present  case  they  were  put  on  by  the 
blacksmith  as  soon  as  the  slaves  arrived  from 
Kancaba,  and  were  not  taken  off  until  the 
morning  on  which  the  coffle  departed  for 
Gambia. 

In  otheir  respects,  the  treatment  of  the 
daves  during  their  stay  at  Kamalia,  was 
far  from  being  harsh  or  cruel.  They  were 
led  out  in  their  fetters  ^very  morning,  to 
the  shade  of  the  tamarind  tree,  where  they 
were  encouraged  to  play  at  games  of  hazard, 
and  sing  diverting  songs,  to  keep  up  their 
spirits  ;  for  though  some  of  them  sustained 
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the  hardships  of  their  situation  with  amaz-f 
ing  fortitude,  the  greater  part  were  very 
much  dejected,  and  would  sit  all  day  in 
a.  sort  of  sullen  melancholy,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground.  In  the  evening, 
their  irons  were  examined,  and  their  hand 
fetters  put  on  ;  after  which  they  were  con- 
ducted into  two  large  huts,  where  they 
were  guarded  during  the  night  by  Karfa's 
domestic  slaves.  .  But  notwithstanding  all 
this,  about  a  week  after  their  arrival,  one 
of  the  slaves  had  the  address  to  procure  a 
small  knife,  \yith  which  he  opened  the  rings 
of  his  fetters,  cut  the  rope,  and  made  his 
escape :  more  of  them  would  probably  have 
got  off,  had  they  assisted  each  other ;  but  the 
slave  no  sooner  found  himself  at  liberty,  than 
he  refused  to  stop,  and  assist  in  breaking  the 
chain  which  was  fastened  round  the  necks  of 
his  companions. 

As  all  the  Slatees  and  slaves  belonging 
to  the  coffle  were  now  assembled,  either  at 
Kamalia,  or  some  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, it  might  h^ve  been  expected  that  we 
should  have  set  out  iipmeditately  for  Gam- 
bia; but  though  the  day  of  our  departure 
vms  frequently  fixed,  it  was  always  found 
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expedient  to  change  it.  Some  of  the  people 
had  not  prepared  their  dry  provisions; 
others  had  gone  to  visit  their  relations,  or 
collect  some  trifling  debts ;  and,  last  of  all, 
it  was  necessary  to  consult  whether  the  day 
would  be  a  lucky  one.  On  account  of  one 
of  these,  or  other  such  causes,  pur  depar- 
ture was  put  off,  day  after  day,  until  the 
month  of  February  was  far  adiianced; 
after  which  all  the  Slatees  agreed  to  re* 
main  in  their  present  quarters,  until  the 
fast  moon  was  over.  And  here  I  may  re- 
mark, that  loss  of  time  is  an  obgect  of  no 
great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  Negro. 
If  he  has  any  thing  of  consequence  to  per- 
form, it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
whether  be  does  it  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
or  a  month  or  two  hence:  so  long  as  he 
can  spend  the  present  moment  with  any  de- 
gree of  comfort,  he  gives  himself  very  litde 
concern  about  the  future. 

The  fast  of  Rha^iadan  was  observed  with 
'great  strictness,  by  all  the  Bushreens :  but, 
instead  of  compelling  me  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, as  the  Moors  did  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, Karfa  frankly  told  methat  I  was  at  liber- 
ty to  pursue  my  own  incHnation.    In  order. 
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however,  to  manifest  a  respect  for  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  I  voluntarily  fasted  three  days, 
which  was  thought  sufficient  to  screen  me 
fiXMn  the  reproachful  epithet  of  Kafir,  Dur- 
ing the  fast,  all  the  Slatees  belonging  to  the 
cofiie  assembled  every  morning  in  Karfa's 
house,  where  the  schoolmaster  read  to  them 
some  religious  lessons,  from  a  large  folio  vo- 
lume, the  author  of  which  was  an  Arab,  of 
the  name  of  Sbeiffa.  In  the  evening,  such  of 
the  women  as  had  embraced  Mahoraedaniisim 
assembled,  and  said  their  prayers  publicly 
at  the  Misura.  They  were  all  dressed  in 
white,  and  went  thtwigh  the  different 
prostrations,  prescribed  by  their  religion, 
wlrti  booming  solemnity •  Indeed,  d  ur ing 
*he  whole  fast 'of  ^hamadan,  the  Negroes 
behaved  themselves  with  the  greatest  meek*- 
iiess  and  humility ;  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  savage  intolerance  and  brutal  bi- 
■gotiy,  which  at  this  period  characterise  the 
Moors. 

When  the  first  month  was  almost  at  an. 
end,  the  Bushreens  (assembled  at  the  Misuni, 
to  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the^ne>jr 
moon;  but  the^evening  being  rather  cloudy, 
they  w«ie  for  someHrfie  disappointed,  a«d 
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&  number  of  them  had  gone  liome  with  a 
resolution  to  fast  another  day,  when  on  a 
sudden  this  delightful  object  showed  her 
sharp  horns  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  was 
welcomed  with  the  clapping  of  hands,  beat- 
ing of  drums,  firing'  muskets,  and  other 
marks  of  rejoicing.  As  this  moon  i^  rec- 
koned extremely  lucky,  Karfa  gave  orders 
that  all  the  people  belonging  to, the  colfle 
should  immediately  pack  up  their  dry  pro- 
visions, iand  hold  themselves  in  readiness : 
and  on  the  16th  of  April,  the  Slatees  held 
a  consultation,  and  fixed  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month,  as  the  day  on  which  the  coffle 
should  depart  from  Kamalia.  This  resolu- 
tion freed  me  from  much  uneasiness;  for 
bur  departure  had  already  been  so  long  de- 
ferred, that  I  was  apprehensive  it  might 
still  be  put  off  until  the  commencement  erf* 
the  rainy  sedsoh ;  and  although  Karfa  be- 
haved towards  me  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, I  found  my  situation  very  unpleasant* 
The  Slatees  were  unfriendly  to  me;  and 
the  trading  Moors,  who  were  at  this  time 
at  Kamalia,  continued  t&  plot  mischief 
against  me,' fmm>  the  first  day  of  thdur 
arrival*      Under    these    circumstance,     I 
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l^eflected,  that  my  life  in  a  great  measure 
depended  on  the  good  opinion  of  an  indi- 
vidual, who  was  daily  hearing  malicious 
stories  concerning  the  Europeans ;  and  I 
could  hardly  expect  that  he  would  always 
judge  with  impartiality  between  me  and 
his  countrymen.  Time  had,  indeed,  re- 
conciled me,  in  some  degree,  to  their  mode 
of  life;  and  a  smoky  hut,  or  a  scanty  sup- 
pler, gave  me  no  great  uneasiness;  but  I 
became  at  last  wearied  out  with  a  constant 
state  of  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  felt  a  pain- 
full longing  for  the  manifold  blessings  of 
civilized  society.  .  >      ,      .  ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  which  wrought  a  conside- 
rable change  in  my  favour.  The  three 
trading  Moors,  who  had  lodged  under  Kar- 
fa*s  •  protection,  ever  since  their  arrival  at 
Kamalia,  and  had  gained  the  esteem  of 
all  the  Bushreens,  by  an  appearance  of 
great  sanctity,  suddenly  packed  up  their 
effects,  and,  without  once  thanking  Karfa 
for  his  kindness  towards  them,  mardied 
over  the  hills  to  Bala.  Every  one  was  as- 
tonished at  this  unexpected  removal;  but 
the  afl^ir  was  cleared  up  in  the  evening, 

li 
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by  the  arrival  of  the  Fezzan  merchant  from 
Kancaba  (mentioned  in  p.  473);  who  as^ 
sured  Karfa,  that  these  Moors  had  bor^ 
rowed  all  their  salt  and  goods  from  him, 
and  had  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Kamali^^ 
aiid  receive  payment  When  he  was' told 
that  th^  had  fled  to  the  westward,  he 
wiped  a  tear  from  each  eye  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  cloak,  and  exclaimed,  *'  these  sbir^r 
5*  rukas  (robbfers)  are  Mabomedans,  but 
**  they  are  not  men ;  they  have  robbed  the 
*^  of  two  hundred  minkallies/*^  From  this 
merchant,  I.  received  information  of  the 
capture  of  our  Mediterranean  convoy  by  the 
French,  jn  October  1795. 

April  19th.  The  long  wished-for  day 
of  our  departure  was  at  length  arrived; 
and  the  Slatees  having  taken  the  irons  from 
their  slaves,  assembled  with  them  at  the 
door  of  Karfa's  house,  where  the  bundles 
were  all  tied  Mp,  and  every  one  had  his 
load  assigned  him.  The  coffle,  on  its  de- 
parture from  Kamalia,  consisted  of  twenty- 
.  seven  slaves  for  i?ale,  the  property  of  Karfa, 
and  four  other  Slatees  ;  but  We  were  t^fter- 
wards  joined  by  five  at  Mara  boo,  and  three 
at  Baia;  making  ia  all  thirty«five  slaves. 
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The  fr^  men  were  fourteen  in  numbert 
but  most  of  them  had  one  or  two  wives 
aiKi.  9onie  domestic  ^slaves ;  ,and  the  school-  • 
master,  who  was  now  upon  his  return  for 
Woradoo,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  took 
witb  him  eight  of  his  scholars,  so  that  the 
number  of  free  people  apd  domestic  slaves 
amounted  to  thirty^eight,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  the  coffle  was  seventy-three^ 
Amwg  the  freemen  were  six  Jilli  keas 
(singing  men),  whose  musical  talents  were 
frequently  exerted  either  to  divert  our  fa- 
t^ue,  or  obtain  us  a  welcome  from  strangers. 
When  w^  departed  from  Karnalia,  we  were 
followed  for  about  half  a  mile,  by  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  some  of  them 
cryingi  and  others  shaking  hands  with  their 
relations,  who  were  now  about  to  leave 
th^n ;  and  when  we  had  gained  a  piece  of 
rising  ground,  from  whidi  we  had  a  view 
of  Karnalia^  all  the  people  belonging  to  the 
coffle  werp  ordered  to  sit  down  in  one  place, 
with  their  faces  towards  the  west,  and  the 
townspeople  w^e  desired  to  sit  down  in 
another  place,  with  their  faces  towards 
Kamalia.  *  In  this  situation,  the  schoc^^ 
master,  with  two  of  the  principal  Slatees 

•      I  i  » 
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having  taken  thar  places  between  the  two 
parties,  pronounced  a  long,  and  solemn 
prayer;  after  which,  they  walked  three 
times  round  the  cofile,  'making  an  im- 
pressk>n  in  the  ground  with  the  ends  of 
their  spears,  and  muttering  something  by 
way  of  charm.  When  this  ceremony  wm 
ended,  all  the  people  belonging  to  the 
coffle  sprang  up,  and  without  taking  a  for* 
mal  farewell  of  their  friends,  set  forwards. 
As  many  of  the  slaves  had  remained  for 
years  in  irons,  the  sudden  exertion  of  walk- 
ing quick,  with  heavy  loads  upon  thdr 
heads,  occasbned  spasmodic  contractions 
of  their  legs  j  and  we  had  not  proceeded 
above  a  mile,  before  it  was  found  necessary 
to  take  two  of  them  from  the  rope,  and 
allow  them  to  walk  more  slowly  until  we 
reached  Maraboo,  a  walled  village,  wh«« 
some  people  were  waiting  to  join  the  coffle. 
Heire  we  stopt  about  two  hours,  to  allow 
the  strangers  time  to  pack  up  their  pro^ 
visions,  and  then  continued  our  route  to 
6ala,  which  town  we  reached  about  four  ia 
the  afternoon.  The  inhabitants  of  Bala,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  subsist  chiefly  on 
fish,  which  they  take  in  great  plenty  from 
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thp  Streams  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  re- 
mained here  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  the  soth,  when  we  proceeded  to  Wo- 
rumbangy  the  frontier  village  of  Mahding 
towards  Jallonkadoo.  As  we  proposed 
shortly  to  enter  the  Jallonka  Wilderness, 
the  people  of  this  village  furnished  us  with 
great  plenty  of  provisbns;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  we  entered  the  woods 
to  the  westward  t)f  Worumbang.  After. 
.  having  travelled  some  little  way,  a  consul- 
tation was  held,  wliether  we  should  con- 
tinue our  route  through  the  Wilderness,  or 
save  one  day's  provisions  by  going  to  Kiny- 
takooro,  a  town  in  Jallonkadoo.  After  de^ 
bating  the  matter  for  some  time,  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  take  the  road  for 
Kinytakooro ;  but  as  that  tovvn  was  a  long 
day's  journey  distant,  it  waiS  necessary  to 
take  some  refreshment.  Accordingly  every 
person  opened  his  provision  bag,  and  brought 
a  handful  or  two  of  meal,  to  the  place  where 
Karfa  and  the  Slatees  were  sitting.  When 
every  One  had  brought  his  quota,  and  the 
whole  was  {nroperly  arranged  in  small  gourd 
shells,  the  schoolmaster  oHered  up  a  short 
prayer ;  the  substance  of  which  was,  that 
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God  and  the  holy  JVophet  might  preserve 
us  from  robbers  and  all  had  people,  that  our 
provisions  might  never  fall  us,  nor  oar  litnbs 
become  fatigued.  This  ceremony  being 
ended,  every  one  partook  of  the  meal,  and 
drank  a  little  water;  after  which  we  set 
forward  (rather  running  than  walking), 
uhtil  we  came  t6  the  river  Kokoro,  a  branch 
of  the  Senegal,  where  we  halted  about  ten 
minutes.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  very 
high;  and  from  the  grass  and  brushwood 
which  had  been  left  by  the  stream,  it  was 
evident  that  at  this  place,  the  water  had 
risen  more  than  twenty  feet  perpendicular, 
during  the  rainy  season.  At  this  time  it 
was  only  a  small  stream,  such  as  would 
tur-n  a  mill,  swarming  with  fish;  and  on 
account  of  the  number  of  crocodiles,  and 
the  danger  of  being  carried  past  the  fcMrd 
by  the  force  of  the  stream  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, it  is  called  Kokoro  ( dangeitous  )•  From 
this  place  we  continued  to  travel  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  and  in  the  afterfiooa 
crossed  two  small  branches  of  the  Kokoro. 
About  sunset  we  came  in  sight  of  Kinyta- 
kooro,'a  considerable  town,  riearly  square^ 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  large  and  well 
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cultivated  plain :  before  we  entered  the 
town  we  halted,  until  the  people  who  had 
fallen  behind  came  up.  During  this  day's 
travel,  two  slaves,  a  woman  and  a  girl  be- 
longing to  a  Slatee  of  Bala,  were  so  much 
fatiy-Ued,  that  thev  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  coffle ;  they  were  severely  whipped,  and 
dragged  along  until  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  aftern  on,  when  they  were  both  affected 
with  vomiting,  by  which  it  was  discovered 
that  they  had  eaten  day.  This  practice  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  amongst  the  Ne- 
groes ;  but  whether  it'arises  from  a  vitiated 
appetite,  or  from  a  settled  intention  to  de- 
stroy therpselves,  I  cannot  affirm.  They 
were  permitted  to  lie  down  in  th6  woods, 
and  three  people  remained  with  them  until 
they  had  rested  themselves ;  but  they  did 
not  airive  at  the  town  until  past  midnight; 
and  were  then  so  much  exhausted,  that  the 
Slatee  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  taking  them 
across  the  woods  in  their  present  condition, 
and  determined  to  retum  with  theni  to  Bala/ 
and  wait  for  another  opportunity. 

As  this  was  the  first  towri  beyond  the 
limits  of  Manding,^  greater  etiquette  than 
usual  was  observed.     Every   person  was 
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ordered  to  keep  in  his  proper  station^  and  we 
marched  towards  the  town  in  a  sort  of  pro- 
cession,  nearly  as  follows.  In  front,  five  or 
six  singing  nien,  all  of  them  belonging  to 
the  coffle:  these  were  followed  by  the 
other  free  people ;  then  came  the  slaves . 
fastened  in  the  usual  way  by  a  rope  round 
their  necks,  four  of^  them  to  a  rope,  and  a 
man  vsith  a  spear  between  each  four ;  after 
them  came  the  domestic  slaves,  and  in  the 
rear  the  womai  of  free  condition,  vsrives  of 
the  Slatees,  &c.  In  this  manner  we  pro- 
ceeded, until  we  came  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  gate,  when  the  singing  men 
began  a  loud  song,  well  calculated  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  the  inhabitants,  by  extolling 
their  known  hospitality  to  strangers,  and 
their  particular  friendship  for  the  Mandih- 
goes.  When  vre  entered  the  town  we  pn> 
ceeded  to  the  Bentang,  where  the  people 
gathered  round  us  to  hear  our  dentegi  (his- 
tory); this  vyas  related  publicly  by  two  of 
the  singing  men :  they  enumerated  every 
little  circumstance  which  had  happened  to 
the  coffle;  beginning  with  the  events  of 
the  present  day,  and  relating  every  thing, 
in  a  backward  series^  until  they  reached 
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Kamalia.  When  Wis  history  was  ended,  the 
roaster  of  the  town  gave  them  a  small  pre- 
sent ;  and  all  the  peopleTof  the  coffle,  both  free 
and  enslaved,  were  invited  by  some  person  or 
other,  and  accommodated  with  lodging  and 
provisions  for  the  night. 


/^ 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 

The  Coffle  crosses  the  JallonH  Wilderness.-^ 
Miserable  Fate  oj  one  of  the  female  Slaves; 
— arrives  at  Sooseeta ;  proceeds  to  Manna. 
-^Some  Account  of  the  Jallonkas. — Crosses 
the  main  Stream  of  the  Senegal. —  Bridge 
^qf  a  singular  Construction. — Arrives  at 
Malacotta. — Remarkable  Conduct  of  the 
King  of  the  Jalofs.  ^ 

We  continued  at  Kinytakooro  until  ncx)n 
of  the  22d  of  April,  when  we  removed  to  a 
village  about  seven  miles  to  the  westward ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  being  apprehen- 
sive of  hostilities  from  the  Foulahs  of  Foola- 
doo,  were  at  this  time  employed  in  conj- 
structing  small  temporary  huts  among  the 
rocks,  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill  close  to  the 
village.  The  situation  was  almost  impr^- 
nable,  being  every  where  surrounded  with 
high  precipices,  except  on  the  eastern  side, 
where  the  natives  had  left  a  pathway  suffi- 
cient to  allow  one  person  at  a  time  to  ascend. 
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Upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  immediately  over 
this  path,  I  observed  several  heaps  of  large 
loose  stones,  which  the  people  told  me  were 
intended  to  be  thrown  down  upon  the  Fou- 
lahs,  rf  they  should  attempt  the  hill. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  23d,  we  departed 
from  this  village,  and  entered  the  Jallonka 
"Wilderness.  We  passed,  in  the  course  of 
-  the  morning,  the  ruins  of  two  small  towns, 
which  had  lately  been  burnt  by  theFoulahs. 
dThe  fire  must  have  been  very  intense ;  for 
I  observed  that  the  walls  of  many  of  the 
huts  were  slightly  vitrified,  and  appeared 
at  a  distance  as  if  covered  with  a  red  var- 
nish. About  ten  o'clock  jwe  came  to  the 
river  Wonda,  which  is  somewl^t  larger* 
than  the  river  Kokoro ;  but  the  stream  was 
at  this  time  rather  muddy,  which  Karfa 
assured  me  was  occasioned  by  amazing 
shoals  offish.  They  were  indeed  seen  in 
all  directions,  and  in  such  abundance,  that 
I  fancied  the  water  itself  tasted  and  smelt 
fishy.  As  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  river, 
Karfa  gave  orders  that  all  the  people  of  the 
colfle  should  in  future  keep  close  together, 
and  travel  in  their  proper  station;  the 
guides  and  young  men  were  accordingly 
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placed  in  the  van,  the.  women  and  slaves  in 
the  centre,  and  the  free  men  in  the  rear. 
In  this  order,  we  travelled  with  uncommon 
expedition,  through  a  woody,  but  beautiful 
country,  interspersed  with  a  pleasing  variety 
of  hill  and  dale,  and  abounding  with  par- 
tridges, guinea-fowls,  and  deer,  until  sun* 
set ;  when  we  arrived  at  a  moist  romantic 
stream.called  Co-*meissang.  My  arms  and 
neck  having  been  exposed  to  jthe  sun  durkig 
the  whole  day,  and  irritated  by  the  rubbing 
of  my  dress  in  walking,  were  now  very 
much  inflamed  and  covered  with  blisters; 
and  I  was  happy  to  embrace  tl\e  oppor- 
tunity, while  the  coffle  rested  on  the  bank  of 
this  river,  to  bathe  myself  in  the  stream. 
This  practice,  together  with  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  much  diminished  the  infiamma* 
tion*  About  three  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  Co-n>eissang  we  halted  in  a  thick 
wood,  and  kindled  our  fires  for'  the  night* 
We  were  all,  by  this  time,  very  much  fa- 
tigued ;  having,  as  I  judged,  travelled  thi? 
day  thirty  miles ;  but  no  person  was  heard 
to  complain.  Whilst  supper  was  preparing^ 
Karfa  made  one  of  the  slaves  break  some 
l)ranches  frpm  the  trees  for  my  bed.  .  Wljen 
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v/e  had  fitiished  our  Su|>per  of  kouskpus, 
moistened  with  sonie  boiling  water,  and 
put  the  slaves  in  irons,  we  all  lay  down  to 
sleep ;  but  we  were  frequaitly  disturbed  in 
the  night  by  the  howling  of  wild  beasts; 
and  we  found  the  small  brown  ants  very 
troublesome. 

April  24th.     Before  daybreak  the  Bush- 
reens  said  their  morning  prayers,  and  most 
of  the  free  people  drank  a  little  moening  (a 
sort,  of  gruel),  part  of  which  was  likewise 
given  to  such  of  the  slaves  as  appeared  least 
able  to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  the  day.    One 
of  Karfa's  female  slaves  was  very  sulky, 
and  when  some  griiel  was  offered  to  her, 
she  refused  to  drink  it.     As  soon  as  day 
dawned  we  set  out,  and  travelled  the  whole 
rhoming  over  a  wild  and  rocky  country,  by 
which  my  feet  were  very  much  bruised ;  and 
I  was  sadly  apprehensive  that  I  should  not 
be  aMe  to  keep^  up  witfi  the  coffle  during 
the  day;  biit  I  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
'   relieved  from  this  anxiety,  when  I  observed 
that  others  were  morq  exhausteld  than  my- 
self.   In  particular,  the  woman  slave,  who 
had  refused  victuals  in  the  morning,  began 
how  to  lag  behind,  and  complain  dreadfully 
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df  pains  in  her  legs.     H^  load  was  taken 
from  her,  and  given  to  another  slave,  and 
she  was  ordered  to  keep  in  the  front  of  tiie 
coffle.    About  eleven  o'clock,  as  we  were 
resting  by  a  small  rivulet,  some  of  the  people 
discovered  a  hive,  ot  bees  in  a  hollow  tree, 
and  they  were  proceeding  to  obtain  the^ 
honey»  when  the  largest  swarm  I  ey&  be- 
held, flew  out,  and  attacking  the  people  of 
the  coffle,  made  us  fly  in  ail  directions.    I 
took  the  alarm  first,  and  I  believe  was  die 
only  person  who  escaped  with  impunity. 
When  our  enemies  thought  fit  to  desist 
from  pursuing  us,  and  every  person  was 
employed  in  picking  out  the  stings  he  had 
received,  it  was  discovered  that  the  poor 
woman  abovementioned,  whose  name  was 
Nealee,  was  not  come  up ;  and  as  many  of 
the  Slaves  in  their  retreat  had  left  thdr 
bundles  behind  them,  it  became  necessary 
for  ?ome  persons  to  return,  and  bring  them. 
In  order  to  do  thi$  with  s^ifety,  fir^  was  set 
to  the  grass,  a  considerable  way  to  the 
eastward  of  the  hive,  and  the  wind  driving 
the  fire  furiously  along,  the  party^  pushed 
through  the  spioke,  and  recovered  the  ban- 
dies.    Tbey  likewise  brought  with  them 
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j>Dor  Nealee,  whom  they  found  lying  by 
the  rivulet.  She  was  very  much  exhausted, 
and  had  crept  to  the  stream,  in  hopes  to 
defend  hersdf  from  the  bees  by  throwing 
3vater  over  her  body,  but  this  proved  in- 
effectual; for  she  was  stung  in  the  most  dread- 
ful manner, 

.  When  the  Slatees  had  picked  out  the 
stings  as  far  as  they  could,  she  was  washed 
with  water,  and  then  rubbed  with  bruised 
leaves ;  but  the  wretched  woman  obsti- 
iiately  refused  to  procee4  ^y  farther ;  de- 
claring, that  she  would  rather  die  than  walk 
another  step.  As  entreaties  and  threats 
were  used  in  vain,  the  whip  was  at  length 
applied :  and  after  bearing  patiently  a  few 
strokes,  she  started  up,  and  walked  with 
tolerable  expeditk)n  for  four  or  five  hours 
longer,,  when  she  made  an  attempt  to  run 
'  away  from  the  coffle,  but  was  so  very  weak, 
that  she  fell  down  in-the  grass.  Though 
she  was  unable  to  rise,  the  whip  was  a 
second  time  applied,  but  without  effect; 
upon  which  Karfa  desired  two  of  the  Slatees 
to  place  her  upon  the  ass  which  carried  our 
dry  provisions ;  but  she  could  not  sit  erect ; 
and  the  ass  being  very  refractory,  it  was 
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found  impossible  to  carry  her  forward  in 
that  manner.  The  Slatees  however  were 
unwilling  to  abandon  her,  the  day's  journey 
being  nearly  ended ;  they  therefore  made 
a  sort  of  litter  of  bamboo  c^nes,  upon  which 
she  was  placed,  and  tied  on  it  with  slips  of 
bark :  this  litter  was  carried  upon  the  heads 
of  two  slaves,  one  walking  before  the  other, 
and  they  were  followed  by  two  others,  who 
relieved  them  occasionally.  In  this  manner 
the  woman  was  carried  forward  until  it  was 
dark,  when  we  reached  a  stream  of  water, 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  called  Gankaran- 
Kooro;  arid  here  we  stopt  for  the  night, 
and  set  about  preparing  our  supper.  As 
we  had  eat  only  dne  handful  of  meal  since 
the  preceeding  night,  and  travelled  all  day 
in  a  hot  sun,  many  of  the  slaves,  who  had 
loads  upon  their  heads,  were  very  much 
fatigued :  and  some  of  them  snapt  tbeir 
Jingers,  which  among  the  Negroes  is  a  sure 
sign  of  desperation.  The  Slatees  imme- 
diately put  them  all  in  irons;  and  such  of 
them  as  had  evinced  signs  of  great  despon-^ 
dency,.  were  kept  apart  from  the  rest,  and 
had  their  hands  tied.  In  the  morning  they 
were  found  greatly  recovered. 
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April  25th.  At  daybreak  poor  Nealee 
was  awakened;  but  her  limbs  were  now 
become  so  stiff  and  painful,  that  she  could 
neither  walk  nor  stand ;  she  was  therefore 
lifted,  like  a  corpse,  upon  the  back  of  the 
ass ;  and  the  Slatees  endeavoured  to  secure 
her  in  that  situation,  by  fastening  her  hands 
^  together  under  the  ass's  neck,  and  her  feet 
Vnder  the  belly,  with  long  sHps  of  bark ;  but 
the  ass  was  so  very  unruly,  that  no  sort  of 
treatment  could  induce  him  to  proceed  with 
bis  load ;  and  as  Nealee  made  no  exerticai 
to  prevent  herself  from  falling,  she  was 
quickly  thrown  off,  and  had  one  of  her  legs 
much  bruised.  Every  attempt  to  carry  her 
forward  being  thus  found  ineffectual,  the 
general  cry  of  the  coffle  was,  kang^tegi, 
kang-tegi,  '*  cut  her  throat,  cut  her  throat  ;'* 
an  operation  I  did  not  wish  to  see  perform- 
ed,  and  therefore  marched  onwards  with 
the  foremost  of  the  ccrffle.  I  had  not  walked 
above  a  mile  wjien  one  of  Karfa's  domestic 
slaves  came  up  to  me,  with  poor  Nealee's 
garment  upon  the  end  of  his  bow,  and  ex- 
claimed Nealee  affeeleeta  (Nealee  is  lost.) 
I  asked  him  whether  the  Slatees  had  given 
him  th^  garment  as  a  reward  for  cutting 
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her  throat;  he  replied,  that  Karfa  and 
the  schoolmaster  would  not  consent  to 
that  ^  measure,  but  had  left  her  on  the 
road ;  where  undoubtedly  she  soon  perish^ 
ed,  and  was  probably  devoured  by  vn\d 
beasts. 

The  sad  fate  of  this  wretched  woman^ 
notwithstanding    the  outcry  before  men- 
tioned, made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  whole  coffle,  and  the  school- 
master fasted  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  day, 
in  consequence  of  jt    We  proceeded  in  deep 
silence,  and  soon  afterward  crossed  the  river 
Furkoqmah,  which  was  about  as  large  as 
the  river  Wonda.     We  now  travelled  with 
great  expedition,  every  one  being  appre- 
hensive he  might  otherwise  meet  with  the 
fate  of  poor  Nealee.     It  was  however  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  could  keep  up,  although 
I  threw  away  my  spear,  and  every  thing 
that  could  in  the  least  obstruct  me.     About 
noon  we  saw  a  large  herd  of  elephants,  but 
they  suffered  us  to  pass  unmolested,  and  in 
the  evening  we  halted  near  a  thicket  of 
bamboo,  but  found  no  water ;  so  that  we 
were  forced  to  proceed  four  miles  farther, 
to  a  small  stream,  where  we  stopt  for  the 
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night.  We  bad  marched  this  day,  as  I J  udgetC 
about  twenty-six  miles, 

April  26th.  This  morning  two  of  the 
schoohnaster's  pupils  complained  much  of 
pains  in  'their  legs,  and  one  of  the  slaves 
walked  lame,  the  soles  of  his  feet  being  very  - 
much  blistered. and  inflamed ;  we  proceeded, 
notwithstanding,  and  about  eleven  o'clock 
began  to  ascend  a  rocky  hill  called  Boki-  * 
Kooro,  and  it  was  past  two  in  the  afternoon 
before  we  reached  the  level  ground  on  the 
other  side.  This  was  the  most  rocky  road 
we  had  yet  encountered,  and  it  hurt  our 
feet  much.  In  a  short  time  we  arrived  at  a 
pretty  large  river  called  Boki,  which  w^ 
forded :  it  ran  smooth  and  clear,  over  a  bed 
of  whinstone.  About  a  mile  to  the  w^t- 
ward  orthe  river,  we  came  to  a  road  which 
leads  to  the  north-east  towards  Gadou,  and 
seeing  the  marks  of  many  horses'  feet  upon 
the  soft  sand,  the  Slatees  conjectured  that 
a  party  of  plunderers  had  lately  rode  that 
way,  to  fall  upon  some  town  of  Gadou; 
-and  lest  they  should  discover,  upon  their 
return,  that  we  had  passed,  and  attempt  to 
pursue  us  by  the  marks  of  our  feet,  the  coffle 
was  ordered  to  disperse,  and  travel  in!a  loose 
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manner  through  the  high  grass  and  bushes. 
A  little  before  it  was  dark  having  crossed 
the  ridge  of  hills  to  the  westward  of  the 
river  Boki,  we  came  to  a  well  called  cullong 
qui  (white  sand  well),  and  here  we  rested 
for  the  night. 

April  27th.     We  departed  from  the  well 
early  in  the  morning,  and  walked  on,  with 

the  greatest  alacrity,  in  hopes  of  reaching 
a  town  before  night.  The  road,  during  the 
forenoon,  led  through  extensive  thickets  of 
dry  bamboos.  About  two  o'clock  we  came 
to  a  stream  called  Nunkolo,  where  we  were 
each  of  us  regaled  with  a  handful  of  meal^ 
which,  according  to  a  superstitious  custom, 
was  not  to  be  eaten  until  it  was  first  moist- 
ened with  water  from  this  stream.  About 
four  o'clock  we  reached  Sooseeta,  a  small 
Jallonka  village,  situated  in  the  district  of 
KuUo,  which  comprehends  all  that  tract  of 
country  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Black 
river,  or  main  branch  of  the  Senegal.  These 
were  the  first  human  habitations  we  had 
seen,  since  we  left  the  village  to  the  west- 
ward of  Kiny takooro ;  having  travelled  in 
the  course  of  the  last  five  days,  upwards  of 
one    hundred  miles*    Here,  after  a  great 
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deal  of  entreaty,  we  were  provided  with 
huts  to  sleep  in  ;  but  the  master  of  the  vil- 
lage plainly  told  us  that  he  could  not  give 
us  any  provisions,  as  there  had  lately  been 
a  great\scarcity  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
He  assured  us,  that  before  they  had  gathered 
in  their  present  crops,  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  Kullo  had  been  for  twenty -nine  days 
without  tasting  corn ;  during  which  time, 
they  supported  themselves  entirely  upon 
the  yellow  powder  which  is  found  in  the 
pods  of  the  nittay  so  called  by  the  natives,  a 
species  of  mimosa ;  and  upon  the  seeds  of 
the  bamboo  cane,  which,  when  properly 
pounded  aiid  dressed,  taste  very  much  like 
rice.  As  our  dry  provisions  were  not  yet 
exhausted,  a  considerable  quantity  of  kous- 
kous  was  dressed  for  supper,  and  many  of 
*  the  villagers  were,  invited  to  take  part  of 
the  repast ;  but  they  made  a  very  bad  re- 
turn for  this  kindness ;  for  in  the  night 
they  seized  upon  one  of  the  schoolmaster's 
boys,  who  had  fallen  asleep  under  the  Ben- 
tang  tree,  and  carried  him  away.  The  boy 
fortunately  awoke  before  he  was  far  from 
the  village,  and  setting  up  a  loud  scream, 
the  man  who  carried  him^,  put  his  hand 
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upon  his  mouth,  and  ran  with  him  into  the 
woods;  but  afterward  understanding  that 
he  belonged  to  the  schoolmaster,  whose 
place  of  residence  is  only  three  day's  jour- 
ney distant,  he  thought,  I  suppose,  that  he 
could  not  retain  him  as  a  slave  without  the 
schoolmaster's  knowledge;  and  therefore 
stripped  off  the  boy's  clothes,  and  permitted 
him  to  .return, 

April  28th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  de- 
parted  from  Sooseeta,  and  about  ten  o'clock 
came  to  an  un walled  town  called  Manna; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  employed  in 
collecting  the  fruit  of  the  nitta  trees,  which 
are  very  numerous  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  pods  are  long  and  narrow,  and  con- 
tain a  few  black  seeds  enveloped  in  the  fine 
mealy  powder  before  mentioned ;  the  jneal 
itself  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  resem- 
bling the  flour  of  sulphur,  and  has  a  sweet 
mucilaginous  taste :  when  eaten  by  itself  it 
is  clammy,  but  when  mixed  with  milk  or 
water,  it  constitutes  a  very  pleasant  and  nou- 
rishing article  of  diet. 

The  language  of  the  people  of  Manna,  is 
the  same  that  is  spoken  all  over  that  exten- 
give  and  hilly  country  called  Jallonkadoo* 
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Some  of  the  words  have  a  great  affinity  to 
the  Mandingo,  but  the  natives  themselves 
consider  it  as  a  distinct  language.:  their 
numerals  are  these. 

One  — —  Kidding. 

Two  :  Fidding. 

Three        Sarra. 

Four Nani. 

Five  — .— .  Socio. 

Six  Seni. 

Seven  — —  Socio  majidding^ 

,  Eight  — —  Soolo  ma  sarra. 

Nine  — —  Soolo  ma  nani. 

Teh  Nuff.         .\ 

The  Jallonkas,  like  the  Mandingoes,  are 
governed  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  who 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  each 
other;  they  have  no  common  sovereign; 
and  the  chiefs  are  seldom  upon  such  terms 
of  friendship  as  to  assist  each  other,  even 
in  wai*  time.  The  chief  of  Manna,  with  a 
number  of  his  people,  accompanied  us  to 
tlie  Banks  of  the  Bafing,  or  Black  river  (a 
principal  branch  of  the  Senegal),  which  we 
crossed  upon  a  bridge  of  bamboos,  of  a  very 
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singular  construction.  The  rhrer  at  th» 
place  i&  smooth  and  deep,  and  has  very  little 
current.  Two  tall  trees,  when  tied  together 
by  the  tops,  are  sufficiently  long  to  reach 
from  one  side  to  the  other ;  the  roots  rest- 
ing upon  the  rocks,  and  the  tops  floatirtg  in 
the  water.  When  a  few  trees  have  been 
placed  in  this  direction,  they  are  covered 
with  dry  bamboos,  so  as  to  form  a  floating 
bridge,  with  a  sloping  gangway  at  each 
end,  where  the  trees  rest  upon  the  rocks. 
This  bridge  is  carried  away  every  year  by 
the  swelling  of  the  river  m  the  rainy  season^ 
and  is  constantly  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Manna,  who,  on  that  account,  expect  a 
small  tribute  from  every  passenger. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  several  vil- 
lages, at  none  of  which  could  we  procure  a 
lodging;  and  in  the  twilight  vve  received 
information  that  two  hundred  Jallonkas  had 
assembled  near  a  town  called  Melo,  with  a 
view  to  plunder  the  coffle.  This  induced  iki 
to  alter  our  course,  and  we  travelled  with 
great  secrecy  until  midnight,  when  we  ap*^^ 
preached  a  town  called  Koba*  Before  we 
entered  the  town,  the  names  of  all  the 
people  belc«tiging  to  the  coffle  were  called 
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oyer,  and  a  freeman  and  three  slaves  were 
found  to  be  missing.  Every  person  im- 
mediately concluded  that  the  slaves  had 
murder€xl  the  freemahy  and  made  theur 
escape.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  six 
people  should  go  back  as  far  ^s  the  last 
village,  and  endeavour  to  find  his  body,  or 
collect  some  information  concerning  the 
slaves.  In  the  meantime  the  coffle  was 
ordered  to  lie  concealed  in  a  cotton  field 
near  a  large  nitta  tree,  and  nobody  to  speak 
except  in  a  whisper.  It  was  towards  morn- 
ing before  the  six  men  returned,  having 
heard  nothing  of  the  man  or  the  slaves. 
As  none  of  us  had  tasted  victuals  for  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  agreed  that 
we  should  go  into  Koba,  and  endeavour  to 
procure  some  provisions.  We  accordingly 
entered  the  town  before  it  was  quite  day, 
and  Karfa  purchased  from  the  chief  man, 
for  three  strings  of  beads,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ground  nuts,  which  we  roasted 
and  eat  for  breakfast ;  we  were  afterwards 
provided  with  huts,  and  rested  here  for  the 
day. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  to  our  great  joy 
and  surprise,  the  freeman  and  slaves,  who 
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had  parted  from  the  coffle  the  preceeding 
night,  entered  the  town.  One  of  the  slaves^ 
it  seems,  had  hurt  his  foot,  and  the  night 
being  very  dark,  they  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
coffle.  The  freeman,  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  alone  with  the  slaves,  was  aware 
of  his  own  danger,  and  insisted  on  putting 
them  in  irons .  The  slaves  were  at  first  rather 
unwilling  to  submit,  but  when  he  threatened 
to  stab  them  one  by  one  with  his  spear, 
they  made  no  further  resistance;  and  he 
remained  with  them  among  the  bushes  until 
morning,  when  he  let  them  out.  of  irons, 
and  came  to  the  town  in  hopes  of  hearing 
which  route  the  coffle  had  taken.  The  in- 
formation that  we  received  concerning  the 
Jallonkas,  who  intended  Fo  rob  the  coffle 
was  this  day  confirmed,  and  we  were  forced 
to  remain  here  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th :  when  Karfa  hire5  a  number  of  people 
to  protect  us,  and  we  proceeded  to  a  village 
called  Tinkingtang.  Departing  from  this 
village  on  the  day  following,  we  crossed  a 
high  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  the 
Black  river,  and  travelled  over  a  rough 
stony  country  until  sunset,  when  we  arrived 
At  LingicQtta,  a  small  village  iq  the  district 
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of  Woradoo.  Here  we  shook  out  the  last 
handful  of  meal  from  our  dry  provision 
bags ;  this  being  the  second  day  (since  w^ 
crossed  the  Black  river)  that  we  had  travelled 
from  morning  until  night,  without  tasting 
one  morsel  of  food. 

May  2d.  "We  departed  from  Lingicotta ; 
but  the  slaves  being  very  much  fatigued,  we 
halted  for  the  night  at  a  village  about  nine 
miles  to  the  westward,  and  procured  some 
provisions  through  the  interest  of  the  school- 
master;  who  now  sent  forward  a  messenger^.  ScL./t^ 
to  Malacotta,  his  native  town,  to  inform  his 
friends  of  his  arrival  in  the  country,  and  to 
desire  them  to  provide  the  necessary  quan-^ 
tity  of  victuals  to  entertain  the  coffle  for  two 
or  three  days. 

May  3d.     We  set  out  for  Malacotta,  and  * 

about  noon  arrived  at  a  village,  near  a  con- 
siderable stream  of  water  which  flows  to 
the  westward ;  here  we  determined  to  stop 
for  the  return  of  the  messenger  which  had 
been' sent  to  Malacotta  the  day  before;  and 
as  the  natives  assured  me  there  were  no 
crocodiles  in  ^his  stream,  I  went  and  bathed 
myself.  Very  few  people  here  can  s\yJm; 
for  they  came  in  numbers  to  dissuade  me 
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from  vcnhffing  into  a  pool,  where  they 
said  the  water  would  come  over  my  head. 
About  two  o'clock  the  messenger  returned 
from  Malacotta;  and  the  schoolmaster's 
dder  brother  being  impatient  to  see  him, 
came  along  with  the  messenger  to  meet 
him  at  this  village.  The  interview  between 
the  two  brothers,  who  had  not  seen  each 
oth^  for  nine  years,  was  very  natural  and 
affecting.  They  feH  upon  each  other's  neck, 
and  it  was  sometime  before  either  of  them 
Could  speak.  At  length,  when  the  school- 
master  had  a  httle  recovered  himself,  he 
took  his  brother  by  the  hand,  and  turning 
round,  ^'  This  is  the  roan"  (said  he,  point- 
mg  to  KarfSa)  "  who  has  been  my  father  in 
**  Manding;  I  would  have  pointed  him  out 
"  sooner  to  you,  but  my  heart  was  too 
«fulL^ 

We  reached  Malacotta  in  the  evening 
where  we  were  well  received.  This  is  art 
Hnwalled  town ;  the  huts  for  the  most  part 
are  made  of  split  cane,  twisted  into  a  sort 
of  wicker-work,  and  plastered  over  with 
mud.  Here  we  remained  three  days,  and 
were  each  day  presented  with  a  bullock 
from  the  schoolmaster  J  we  were  likewise 
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well  entertained  by  the  townspeople,  who 
appear  to  be  very/active  and  industrious^ 
They  make  very  good   soap,  by  boiling 
ground  nuta  in  water,  and  then  adding  a 
ley  of  wood  ashes.    They  likewise  manufac- 
^ture  excellent  iron,  which  they  carry  to 
Bondou  tp  barter  for  salt.     A  party  of  the 
townspeople  had  lately    returned  from  a 
trading  expedition  of  this  kind,  and  brought 
information  concerning  a  war  between  Al- 
mami   Abdulkader,  King  of  Foota  Torra 
and  Damel  King  of  the  JalofFs.    The  events 
of  this  war  soon  became  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  singing  men,  and  the  common 
topic  of  conversation  in  all  the  kingdoms 
bordering  upon  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.; 
and  as  the  account  is  somewhat  singular,  I 
shall  here  abridge  it  for  the  reader's  infor- 
mation.  The  King  of  Foota  Torra,  inflamed 
with  a.  zeal  for  propagating  his  religion 
had  sent  an  embassy  to  Damel,  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  sent  to  Kasson,  as  related 
in  page  1 18.     The  ambassador,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  was  accompanied  by  two  of 
the  principal  Bushreens,  who  carried  each 
a  large  knife,  fixed  o^  the  top  of  a  long 
pole.  As  soon  as  he  had  procured  admission 
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into  the  presence  of  Darnel,  and  announced 
the  pleasure  of  his  sovereign,  he  ordered 
the  Bushreens  to  present  the  emblems  of 
his  mission .  The  two  knives  were  accord- 
ingly laid  before  Darnel,  ahd  the  ambassador 
explained  himself  as  ^  follows :  "  With  this 
^*  knife,  (said  he)  Abdulkader  \vill  cpnde- 
<*  scend  to  shave  the  head  of  Daniel,  if 
**  Darnel  will  embrace  the  Mahomedan 
"  faith ;  and  with  this  other  knife,  Abduls 
"  kader  will  cut  the  throat  of  Damel,  if 
"  Damd  refuses  to  embrace  it : — take  your 
**  choice."  Damel  Coolly  told  the  amba- 
sador  that  he  had  no  choice  to  make :  he 
neither  chose  to  have  his  head  shaved,  nor 
his  throat  cut;  and  with  this  ansvyer  the 
ambassador  was  civilly  dismissed.  Abdul* 
Jcader  took  his  measures  accordingly,  and 
with  a  powerful  army  invaded  Damels 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
villages  filled  up  their  wells,  destroyed  their 
provisions,  carried  off  their  effects,  and 
abandoned  their  dwellings,  as  he  approach- 
ed. By  this  means  he  was  led  on  from 
plaqe  to  place,  until  he  had  advanced  three 
day's  journey  into  the  country  of  the  JalofFs. 
He  had,  indeed,  met  with  no  opposition; 
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but  his  army  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
scarcity  of  water,  that  several  of  his  men 
had  died  by  the  way.  This  induced  him 
to  direct  his  march  towards  a  watering 
place  in  the  woods,  where  his  men,  having 
quenched  their  thirst,  and  being  overcome 
with  fatigue,  lay  down  carelessly  to  sleep 
among  the  bushes.  In  this  situation  they 
were  attacked  by  Damel  before  daybreak, 
and  completely  routed.  Many  of  them  were 
trampled  to  death  as  they  lay  asleep,  by  the 
JalofThorses ;  others  were  killed  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  their  escape ;  and  ^  still  greater 
number  were  taken  prisoners.  Among  the 
latter,  was  Abdulkader  himself.  Thb  ambi- 
tious, or  rather. frantic  prince,  who,  but  a 
month  before  had  sent  the  threatening  mes- 
sage to  Damel,  was  now  himself  led  into  his 
presence,  a  rhiserable  captive.  The  behar 
viour  of  Damel,  on  this  occasion,  is  never 
mentioned  by  the  singing  men,  but  in 
terms  of  the  highest  approbation;  and  it 
was  indeed,  so  extraordinary,  in  an  African 
-prince,  that  the  reader  may/ find  it  difficult 
to  give  credit  to  the  recital.  When  his 
royal  prisoner  was  brought  beforjfe  him  in 
irons,  and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  the 
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magnanimous  Damel>  instead  of  ^tting  his 
foot  upoji  his  neck,  and  stablbing  him  with 
his  speaFj,  according  to  custcnn  in  j;uch  cases, 
addressed  rhiin  as  follows*  <^  Abdulkader, 
«  answer  me  this  question.  If  the  chance 
"  of  war  had  placed^me  in  your  situation, 
"and  you  in  mine,  how  would  you  have 
"  treated  me  ?''  «  I  would  have  thrust  my 
•*  spear,  into  your  heart/*  returned  Abdyl- 
kader  with  great  firmness-;  '^  and  I  know 
**  tlmt  a  similar  fate  awaits  me/'  ^*  Not  S9, 
"  (said  Darnel)  my  spear  is  indeed  red  with 
"  the  blood  of  your  subjects  killed  in  battle, 
"  and  I  could  now  give  it  a  deeper  stain, 
"  by  dipping  it  in  your  own ;  but  this 
"  WQuld  not  build  up  my  towns,  nor  bring 
*^  to  life  the  thousands  who  fell  in  the  woods; 
I  will  not  therefore  kill  you  in  cold  blood, 
but  I  will  retain  you  as  my  slave,  until  I 
perceive  that  your  presence  in  your  own 
*'  kingdom  will  be  no  longer  dangerous  to 
"  your  neighboiu-s ;  and  then  L  will  consi- 
"  der  of  the  proper  way  of  disposing  of  you/* 
Abdulkader  was  ^accordingly  retained^  and 
worked  as  a  slave,  for  thr^e  months ;  ^t  tji? 
end  of  which  period,  DameL  listened  to  the 
solicitations  of  the   inhabitants   of  Foota 
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Torra^  and  restored  to  them  their  king. 
Stratlge  as  this  jstory  may*  appear,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it :  it  was  told  me 
at  Maiacotta  by  the  >Iegrdes ;  it  was  after- 
wards related  to  me  by  the  Europeans  on 
the  Gambia;  by  somp  of  the  French  at 
Gwee;  and  confirmed  by  nine  slaves,  who 
were  taken  prisoners  along  with  Abdulka- 
der,  by  the  watering  place  in  the  woods,  and 
carried  in  the  same  ship  with  me  ta  the  West 
Indies. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


The  Caravan  proceeds  to^Konkadoo,  and 
crosses  the  Faleme  River. ^— Its  Arrival 
at  Baniserile,  Kirwani,  and  Tamhacunda. 
— Incidents  on  the  Road. — A  matrimonial 
Cas^.  —  The  Caravan,  proceeds  through 
many  Towns  and  Villages^  and  arrives  at 
length  on  the  Banks  of  the  G^mlna, — 
J>asses  through  Medina^  the.  Capital  of 
Woclli,  and  finally  stops  at  Jindey. — 
,  The  Author^  accompanied  by  Karfa^  pro- 
ceeds to  Pisania.  —  Various  Occurrences 
previous  to  his  Departure  from  Africa- 
takes  his  Passage  in  an  American  Ship. — 
Short  Account  of  his  Voyage  to  Great 
Britain  by  Way  of  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  we  departed  from 
Malacotta,  and  having  crossed  the  Ba  lee^ 
**  Honey  river/'  a  branch  of  the  Senegal, 
we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  walled  town 
called  Bintingalaj    where  we  rested  two 
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days.  From  thence^  in  one  day  more,  we 
proceeded  to  Dindikoo,  a  small  town  situatied 
at  the  bottom  of  a  high  ridge  of  hills,  from 
which  this  district  it  named  Konkadoo,  ^'  the 
country  of  mountains/'  These  hills  are 
very  productive  of  gold.  I  was  shewn  a 
smjall  quantity  of  this  metal,  which  had 
been  lately  collected :  the  grains  were  about 
the  usual  size,  but  much  flatter  than  those 
of  Manding,  and  were  found  in  white  quartz, 
which  had  been  broken  to  pieces  by 
hammers.  At  this  town!  met  with  a  Negro, 
whose  hair  and  skin  were  of  a  dull  white 
colour^  He  was  of  that  sort  which  are 
called  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  Albinos ^ 
or  white  Negroes.  The  skin  is  cadaverous 
and  unsightly,  and  the  Natives  considered 
this  complexion  (I  believe  truly  )  as  the  effect 
of  disease.  ^ 

May  11th.  At  daybreak  we  departed 
from  Dindikoo,  and  after  a  toilsome  day's 
travel,  af rived  in  the  evening  at  Satadoo, 
the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name. 
This  town  was  formerly  of  considerable 
extent;  but  many  families  had  left  it  in 
consequence  of  the  predatory  incursions 
of  the  Foulahs  of  Foota  Jalla,  who  made 
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it  a  practice  to  come  s^retly  through  the 
woods,  and  carry  off  people  from  the  corn- 
fields, and  even  from  the  wells  pear  the 
town.  In  the  afternocm  of  the  isrth,  we 
crossed  the  Falem4  river,  the  same  which 
I  had  formerly  otissed  at  Bondou  in  my 
journ^  eastward.  This  river,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  is  easily  forded  at  this 
place,  the  stream  being  only  about  two 
feet  deep.  The  water  is  very  pure^  and 
flows  rapidly  over  a  bed  of  sand  and  gra- 
vel. We  lodged  for  the  night  at  a  small 
village  called  Medina,  the  sole  property  of 
a  Mandingo  merchant,  who,  by  a  long 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  has  been  in- 
duced to  adopt  some  of  their  customs.  Hb. 
victuals  were  served  up  in  pewter  dishes,  and 
even  his  houses  were  built  after  the  fashion 
of  the  English  houses  on. the  Gambia. 

May  13th.  In  the  morning,  as  we  were 
preparing  to  depart,  a  cofHe  of  slaves  be- 
longing to  some  Serawoolli  traders,  crossed 
the  river,  and  agreed  to  proceed  with  us  to 
Baniserile,  the  cafntal  of  Dentila;  a  very 
long  day's  journey  from  this  place.  We 
accordingly  set  out  together,  and  travelled 
with  great  expedition,  through  the  woods^ 
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urrtil  noon ;  when  one  of  the  Serawoolli 
slaves  dropt  the  load  from  his  head,  for 
which  he  was  smartly  whipped.  The  load 
was  replaced;  but  he  had  not  proceeded 
above  a  mile  before  he  let  it  fall  a  second 
time,  for  which  he  received  the  same  punish- 
ment. After  this  he  travelled  in  great  pain 
until  about  two  o'clock,  when  we  stopt  to 
treathe  a  little,  by  a  pool  of  water,  the  daiy 
being  remarkably  hot.  The  poor  slave  was 
now  so  completely  exhausted  that  his  master 
was  obliged  to  release  him  from  the  rope^ 
for  he  lay  motionless  on  the  ground.  A 
Serawoolli  therefore  undertook  to  reqiaih 
with  him,  and  endeavour  to  bring  him  to 
•  the^  town  during  the  cool  of  thi  night ;  in 
the  meanwhile  we  continued  our  route,  and 
after  a  very  hard  day's  travel,  arrived  at 
Baniserile  late  in  the  evening. 

One  of  our  Slatees  was  a  native  of  this 
place^  from  which  he  had  been  absent  three 
years.  This  man  invited  me  to  go  with 
him  to  his  house;  at  the  gate  of  which  his 
friends  met  him,  with  many  expressions  of 
joy :  shaking  hands  with  him,  embracing 
him,  and  singing  and  dancing  befc»:e  him. 
As  soon  als  he  had  seated  himself  upon  a 
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mat,  by  the  thresfapld  of  his  cJoor,  a  young 
woman  (his  intended  bri<^)  btpught  a  little 
Ayater  in  a  calabash^  and  kneeling  down  be-^ 
fore  him,  desired  him  to.  wash  his  hands : 
when  he  had  done  this,  the  gjfl  with  a  tear 
of  joy  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  ^rank  the 
water;  this  being  considered  the  greatest 
proof  she  could  give  him  of  her  fidelity  and 
attachment.  About  eight  o'doek  the  same 
evening,  the  Serawoolli,  wha  h^d  been  left 
in  the  woods  to  take  care  of  the  fatigued 
slave,  returned  and  told  us  that  Jie  was  dead ; 
the  general  opinion^  howev^,  >vafi^  that  he 
himself  had  killed  him,  or  left  himi  to  perish 
on  the  road ;  for  the  Seravvoollips  are  said 
to  be  infinitely  more  cruel  in.ttieir  treatft 
ment  of  slaves  than  the  Mandingpes.  We 
remained  at  Baniserile  two  days>  in  order  ^ 
purchase  native  iron,  Shea-buf ter,  a^  some 
other  articles  for  sale  pn  the  Gambia;  and 
here  the  Slatee  who  had  invited  Jije  tghe 
house,  and  who  possessed  three  slaves,  part; 
of  the  colfle,  having  obt^inpd  jnfQripati^p^ 
that  the  price  on  the  Ceast  was  very  l&Vff' 
determined  to  separate  from  us,  and  remain 
with  his  slaves^  :wbere  he  wa$,  )i.Qj^il  an 
opportunity    should  pfFec  pf  disposing   of 
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them  to  advantage ;  giving  us  to  understand 
that  he  should  complete  his  nuptials,  with  the 
young  woman  before  mentioned,  in  the  mean 

time. 

May  i6th.  We  departed  from  Banise-^ 
rile,  and  travelled  through  thick  jvoods 
until  noon,  when  we  saw,  at  a  distance, 
the  town  of  Julifunda,  but  did  not  approach 
it ;  as  we  proposed  to  rest  for  the  night  at 
a  large  town  called  Kirwani,  which  we 
reached  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. •  This  town,  stands  in  a  valley,  and 
the  country,  for  more  than  a  mile  round  it, 
is^  cleared,  of  wood,  and  well  cultivated.  The 
inhabitants  appear  to  be  very  active  and 
industrious,  and  seem  to  have  carried  the 
system  of  agriculture  to  some  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  for  they  collect  the  dung  of  their 
cattle  into  large  heaps  during  the  dry. 
season,  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  their 
land  with  it  at  the  proper  time.  I  saw 
nothing  like  this  in  any  other  part  of 
Africa.  Near  the  town  are  several  smelt- 
ing furnaces,  from  which  the  natives  obtahi 
very  good  iron  They  afterwards  hammer 
the  nietal  into  small  bars,  about  a  foot  in 
length  and  two  inches  in  breadth,  one  of 
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which  bars  is  sufficient  to  make  two  Man** 
dingo  corn  hoes.  On  the  morning  after  our 
arrival,  we  were  visited  by  a  Slatee  of  this 
place^  who  informed  Kirfa,  that  among 
some  slaves  he  had  lately  purchased,  was 
a  native  of  Foota  Jalla ;  and  as  that  coun- 
try was  at  no  great  distance,  he  could  not 
safely  employ  him  in  the  labours  of  the 
field,  lest  he  should  effect  his  escape.  The 
Slat^  was  therefore  desirous  of  exchanging 
this  slave  for  one  of  Karfa's^  aqd  offered 
some  cloth  and  Shea-butter,  to  induce 
Karfa  tp  comply  with  the  proposal,  which 
was  accepted.  The  Slatee  thereupon  sent 
a  boy  to  order  the  slave  in  question  to  bring 
him  a  few  ground  nuts.  The  poor  creature 
soon  afterwards  entered  the  court  in  which 
we  were  sitting,  having  no  suspicion  of 
what  was  negociating,  until  the  mastar 
caused  the  gate  to  be  shut,  and  told  him 
to  sit  down.  The  slave  now  saw  his  danger, 
and  perceiving  J:he  gate  to  be  shut  upon 
him,  threw  down  the  nuts,  and  jumped  over 
the  fence.  He  was  impiediately  pursued 
and  overtaken  by  the  Slatees,  who  brought 
him  back,  and  secured  him  in  irons,  after 
which  one  pf  Karfa's  slaves  was  released 
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and  cielivered  in  «cchange.  The  unfortu- 
nate captive  was  at  first  very  much  dejected^ 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  his  melan* 
choly  gradually  subsided ;  and  he'  became 
at  length  as  cheerful  as  any  of  his  compa- 
nions. 

Departing  from  Kirwani  on  the  morning 
of  the  2oth,  we  entered  the  Tenda  Wilder- 
ness of  two  days'  journey.  The  woods  were 
very  thick,  and  the  country  shelved  towards 
the  south-west..  About  ten  o'clock  we  met 
a  coffle  of  twenty-six  people,  and  sevei;i 
loaded  asses,  returning  firora  the  Gambia. 
Most  of  the  rnen  were  armed  with  muskets, 
and  had  broad  belts  of  scarlet  cloth  over 
their  shoulders,  and  European  hats  upon 
their  heads.  They  informed  us  that  there 
was  very  little  demand  for  slaves  on  the 
Coast,  as  no  vessel  had  arrived  for  some 
months  past.  On  hearing  this,  the  Sera^ 
woollies,  who  had  travelled  with  us  from 
the  Falem^  river,  separated  ^emselves  and 
their  slaves  from  the  coffle.  They  had  not, 
they  said,  the  means  of  maintaining  their 
slaves  in  Gambia,  until  a  vessel  should  ar« 
rive;  and  were  unwilling  to  sell  them  to 
disadvantage;    they  therefore  departed  to 
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the  northward  for  Kajaaga.  We  condntied 
oUr  rout  through'  the  Wildatje&y,  and  tra^- 
veiled  all  day  through  a  rugged  country, 
covered  with  extensive  thickets  of  bamboo. 
At  sunset,  to  our  great  joy,  we  arrived  at 
a  pool  of  water  near  a .  large  tabba  tree^ 
whence  the  place  is  called  Tabba-gee,  and 
here  we  rested  a  few  hours.  The  water  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  by  no  means  plen* 
tiful  in  these  woo^s ;  and  as  the  days  were 
insufferably  hot,  Karfa  proposed  to  travel 
in  the  night.  Accordingly^  about  elev^ 
o'clock,  the  slaves  were  taken  out  of  their 
irons,  and  the  people  of  the  coffle  recdved 
orders  to  keep  dose  togethw;  as  well  to 
prevent  the  slaves  from  attempting  to  es-* 
cape,  as  on  account  of  the  wild  beasts.  We 
travelled  with  great  alacrity  until  daybreak, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  a  free  woman 
had  parted  from  the  coffle  in  the  night : 
her  name  was  called  until  the  woods  re- 
sounded ;  but  np  answer  being  given,  we 
conjectured  that  «he  had  either  mistaken 
the  road,  or  that  a  lion  had  seized  her  lyph 
perceived.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that 
four  people  should  go  back  a  few  miles  to  a 
small  rivulet,  where  some  of  the  cpffte  had 
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stppt  to  drink,  as  we  passed  it  in  the 
n^ht;  and  that  the  coffle  should  wait  for 
their  return.  The  sun  was  about  an  hour 
high  before  the'  people  came  back  with  the 
ivoman,  whom  they  found  lying  fast  asleep 
hy  the  stream.  We  now  resumed  our  jour*- 
uey,  and » about  eleven  o'clock  reached  a 
galled  town  called  Tamliacundaj  where  we 
w^re  well  received.  Here  we  remained 
four  days,  on  account  of  a  palaver  which 
^s  held  on  the  following  occasion:  Modi 
Lemina,  one  of  the  Slatees  belonging  to  the 
CofQe,  had  formerly  married  a  woman  of 
this  town,  who  had  borne  him  two  chil- 
dren; he  afterwards  went  to  Manding, 
arid  remained  there  eight  years,  without 
sending  any  accouht  of  himself,  during  all 
that  time,  to  his  deserted  wife ;  who,  seeing 
no  prospect  of  his  return,  at  the  end  of  three 
y^SLra^  had  married  another  man,  to  whom 
she  h?id  likewise  borne  two  children.  Le^ 
mina  now  claimed  his  wife ;  but  the  second 
husband  refused  to  deliver  her  up ;  insist- 
ing that  by  the  laws  of  Africa,  when  a  man 
lia,s;  been  three  years  absent  from  his  wife, 
without  giving  her  notice  of  his  being  alive, 
the  woman  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 
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After  all  the  circurnstanoea  had  been  fully 
investigated  in  an  assembly  of  the.  chief 
men,  it  was  determined  that  the  mfe 
should  make  her  choice,  and  be  at  liberty 
either  to  return  to  the  first  husband,  or 
continue  with  the  second,  as  she  alone 
should  think  proper.  Favourable  as  this 
determination  was  to  the  lady,  5he  found 
it  a  difficult  matter  to  make  up  her  mind^ 
and  requested  time  for  consideration:  but 
I  think  I  could  percdve  that  j^n^  love  would 
carry  the  day.  Lemina  was  indeed  some- 
what older  than  his  rival,  but  he  was  also 
much  richer.  What  weight  this  circum* 
stance  had  in  the  scale  of  his  wife^s  afiec* 
tions,  I  pretend  not  to  say. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  as  we  de- 
parted from  Tambacunda,  Karfa  observed 
to  me  that  there  were  no  Shea  trees  farther 
to  the  westward  than  this  town.  I  had  col- 
lected and  brought  with  me  from  Manding 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  tree ;  but  they 
were  so  greatly  bruised  on  th^  road  that  I 
thought  it  best  to  gather  another  specimen 
at  this  place.  The  appearance  of  the  fruit 
evidently  places  the  Shea  tree  in  the  natural 
prder  of  sapotar/ and  it  has  some  resem- 
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blance  to  the  mudhuca  tree,  described  by 
Lieutenant  Charles  Hamilton,  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches^  Vol.  L  page  300.  About  one 
o'clock  we  reached  Sibikillin,  a  walled  vil- 
lage/but  the  inhabitants  having  the  cha« 
racter  of  ^  inhospitality  towards  strangers^ 
and  of  being  much  addicted  to  theft,  we 
did  not  think  proper  to  enter  the  gate.  We 
rested  a  short  time  under  a  tree,  a,nd  then 
continued  our  route  until  it  was  dark,  when 
we  halted  for  the  night  by  a  small  stream 
running  towards  the  Gambia.  Next  day 
the  road  led  over  a  wild  and  rocky  country, 
every  where  rising  into  hills,  and  abound- 
ing with  monkies  and  wild  beasts.  In  the 
rivulets  among  the  hills,  we  found  plenty  of 
fish.  This  was  a  very  hard  day's  journey, 
and  it  was  not  until  sunset,  that  we  reached 
the  village  of  Koomboo,  near  to  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a  large  town  formerly  destroyed 
by  war.  The  inhabitants  of  Kootnboo,  like 
those  of  Sibikillin,  have  so  bad  a  reputation, 
that  strangers  seldom  lodge  in  the  village ; 
We  accordingly  rested  for  the  night  -in  the 
fields,  where  we  erected  temporary  huts  for 
our  protection^  there  being  gteat  appearance 
of  ram.  *     ' 
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May  gSth;  W^  departed  from  Koomboo, 
and  slept  at  a  Foulah  town  ^bout  sexen 
miles  to  the  westward  ;  from  which  on  the 
day  following,  having  crossed  a  consider- 
able  branch  of  the  Gambia,  called  Neola 
Kob'a,  we  reached  a  well  inhabited  part  of 
the  country.  Here  are  several  towns  within 
sight  of  each  other,  collectively  called 
Tenda,  but  each  is  distinguished  also  by 
its  particular  name.  We  lodged  at  one  o[ 
them  called  Koba  Tenda,  where  we  remain- 
ed the  day  following,  in  order  to  procure 
provisions  for  our  support  in  crossing  the 
Simbani  woods.  On  the  30th  we  reached 
Jallacotta ;  a  considerable  town,  but  much 
infested-  by  Foulah  banditti,  who  come 
through  the  woods  from  Bondou,  and  steal 
every  thing  they  :can  lay  their  hands  on.  A 
few  days  before  our  arrival,  they  had  stolen 
twenty  head  of  cattle,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing made  a  second  attempt^,  biit  were 
beaten  off,  and  one  of  them  taken  prisoner. 
Here,  one  of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the 
coffle,  who  had  travelled  with  great  diffi-» 
culty  for  the  last  three  ddys,  was  found 
unable  to  proceed  any  farther :  his  master 
(a   singing    man)  proposed    therefore    to 
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exchange  him  for  a  young  girl,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  townspeople.  The  poor  girl  was 
^orant  of  her  fate,  until  the  bundles  were 
all  tied  up  in  the  morning,  and  the  coffle 
ready  to  depart;  when,  coming  with  some 
other  young  women  to  see  the  coffle  set 
out,  her  master  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
delivered  her  to  the  singing  man*  Never  was 
a  face  of  serenity  moresiuddenly  changed 
into  one  of  ihe  deepest  distress  -^  the  terror 
she  manifested  on  having  the  load  put  upon 
her  head,  and  the  rope  fastened  round  her 
neck,  and  the  sorrow  with  which  she  bade 
adieu  to  her  companions,  were  truly  affect- 
ing. .  About  nine  o'clock,  we  crosrsed  a  large 
plain  covered  with  ciboa  trees  (a  species  of 
palm)^  and  came  to  the  river  Nerico,  a 
branch  of  th«  Gambia.  This  was  but  a 
$mall  river  at  this  time,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  it  is  often  dangerous^  to  travellers. 
As  soon  as  we  hadi  crossed  this  river,  the 
smging  men  began  to  vodferate  a  particu- 
lar song,  expressive  of  their  joy  at  havir^ 
got  safe  into  the  west  country,  or,  as  they 
expressed  it,  the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  I'he 
country  was  found  to  be  very  level,  and  the 
soil  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand.    la  Uie 
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z^mooti  it  rained  hard,  and  we  had  f6^ 
course  to  the  common  Negro  umbrella,  a 
large  ciboa  leaf,  which  being  placed  upon 
the  head,  completely  defends  the  whole 
body  from  the  rain.  We  lodged  for  the 
night  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tabba  tree, 
near  the  ruins  of  a  village.  On  the  morn- 
ing following,  we  crossed  a  stream  called 
Noulico,  and  about  two  o'clock,  to  my  infi- 
nite joy,  I  saw  myself  once  more  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gambia,  which  at  this  plaCe 
being  deep  and  sipooth,  is  navigable;  biit 
the  people  told  me  that  a  little  lower  down, 
the  stream  is  so  shallow  that  the  cdBes  fre- 
quently  cross  it  on  foot.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  river  opposite  to  this  place,  is  a 
large  plain  of  clayey  ground,  called  Toombi 
Towila.  It  is  a  sort  of  morass,  in  which 
people  are  frequently  lost^  it  being  more 
than  a  day's  journ^^cross  it.  In  the  after- 
noon we  met  a  man  and  two  women,  with 
bundles  of  cotton  cloth  upon  their  heads. 
They  were  going,  they  said,  for  Dentila,  to 
purchase  iron,  tiien^  being  a  great  Scarcity 
of  that  article  on  the  Gamlna.  A  litde 
before  it  was  dark,  we  arrived  at  a  village 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wodli^  called  Seosu* 
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Ibiftda;  Near:  thrs  village  there  are  great . 
plenlty.dfvnitta  trees,  and  the  slaves  in  pass- 
ing along  had  collected  large  bunches  of 
the  fruit;  but  such  was  the  superstition  of, 
the  inhabitants,  that  they  would  not  permit 
any  of  the  fruit  to  be  broi^ht  into  the  vil- 
lage. They  had  been  told,  they  said,  that 
some  catastrophe  would  happen  to  the  plage 
when  people  lived  uport  nittas,  and  neglect- 
ed  to  cultivate  corn.     '        , 

June  sd.  We  departed  from  Seesukunda, 
and  passed  a  number  of  villages^  at  none 
of  which  was  the  coffle  permitted  to  stop, 
although  we  were  all  very  much  fatigued: 
it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before 
we  reached  Baraconda,  where  we  rested 
one  day.;  Departing  from  Baraconda  orr 
the  morning  of  ths  4th,  we  reached  in  a  few 
hours  Medina,  the  capital  of  the  King  of 
WooUi's  dominions,  from  whom  the  reader 
may  recollect  I  received  an  hospitable  re- 
ception in  the  beginning  of  December 
1795,  in  my  journey  eastward.*  I  imme- 
diately inquired  concerning  the  health  of 
my  good  old  benefactor,  and*  learnt  with 
^eat  concern:  that  he  was  dangerously  ilt 

♦  Vide  page  53. 
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As  Karfa  would  not  allow  the  ceile  to  stap^ 
I  could  not  present  my  respects  to  ^  kkig 
in  person;  but  I  s^it  him  word»  by  the 
officer  to  whom  we  paid  customs^  th^t  his 
prayers  for  my  safety  had  not  been  unavail- 
ingt  We  continued  our  roiite  until  sunset^ 
when  we  lodged  at  a  small  village  a  little 
to  the  westward  of  Koptakunda^^nd  on  the 
dby  following  arrived  at  Jindey ;  where,  «gh* 
teen  months  bdbte,  I  had  parted  irora  my 
friend  Dr.  Laidley ;  an  interval  during  which 
I  had  not  beheld  the  face  of  a  Christian^ 
nor  once  heard  tl^  delightful  sound  of  my 
native  language. 

Being  now  arrived  within  a  short  distance 
of  I^sania,  from  whence  my  jocopriey  origin 
n^lly  commenced/  and  ieamkig  that  my 
friend  Karfa  was  not  likely  to  meet  with 
an  immedkte  opportunity  of  seUIng  bis 
slaves  on  the  Gambia;  it  occurred  to.  me 
to  suggest  to  Jiim',  that  be  would  find  it  for 
his  interest  to  leave' theimt  at  Jindtey/unftfta 
market  should  offer.;  Karfa  agreed  ivith  me 
in  this  opinion  ;  and  hired,  from  the  chief 
m^n  of  the  town^  huts  for  their  acoommo- 
dation,  and  a  piece  of  laoid «  oil  which  to 
employ  them,^  in  raising  corn^  and  other 
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ppoviskms  for  >  their  maintenance.  With 
regard  to  himself,  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  qttit  me  until  my  departure  from  Africa. 
We  set  put  accordingly,  Karfa,  myself,  and 
oiie  of  the  Foulahs  belonging  to  the  coffle, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th ;  but  al- 
though I  was  now  approaching  the  end  of 
my  tedious  and  toilsome  journey :  and  ex- 
pected in  another  day,  to  meet  with  coun- 
trymen and  friends,  I  could  not  part,  for 
the  last  time,  with  my  unfortunate  fellow- 
travdlers,  doomed,  as  I  knew  most  of  them 
to  be,  to  a  life  of  paptivity  and  slavery,  in 
a  foreign,  land,  without  great  emotion. 
During  a  wearisome  peregrination  of  more 
than  five  hundred  British  miles,  exposed  to 
the  burning  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  these 
poor  slaves,  amidst  their  own  infinitely 
greater  sufferings  would  commiserate  mine ; 
and  f requcntly^  of  ^heir  own  accord,  bring 
water  to  quench  my  thirst,  and  at  night 
coUett  branches  and  leaves  to  prepare  me 
a  bed  in  the  Wildwiess.  We  parted  with 
reciprocal  ex]n%ssions  of  r^ret  and  be- 
nedictbn.  My  good  wishes  and  prayers 
were  all  I  ciHild  bestow  upon  them ;  and  it 
afibrded  me  some  consolation  to  be  told, 
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that  they  were  sensible  I  had  no  more  to 
give. 

My  anxiety  to  get  forward  admitting  of 
no  delay  on  the  road,  we  reached  Tenda- 
cunda  in  the  evening,  and  were  hospitribly 
received  at  the  house  of  an  aged  black  fe- 
male called  Seniora  Camilla,  a  person  who 
had  resided  many  years  at  the  English  fac- 
tory, and  spoke  our  language.  I  was  known 
to  licr  before  I  had  left  the  Gambia,  at  the 
outset  of  my  journey ;  but  my  dress  and 
figure  were  no^y  so  different  from  the  usual 
appearance  of  an  European,  that  she  was, 
very  excusable  in  mistaking  me  for  a  Moor. 
When  I  told  her  my  name  and  country 
she  surveyed  me  with  great  astonishment, 
and  seemed  unwilling  to  give  credit  to  the 
testimony  of  her.  senses.  She  assured  me 
that  none  of  the  traders  on  the  Gambia, 
ever  expected  to  see  me  again ;  having 
been  informed  long  ago,  that  the  Moors  of 
Ludamar  had  murdered  me,  as  they  had 
murdered  Major  Houghton.  I  inquired  for 
my  two  attendants,  Johnson  and  Demba, 
and  learnt,  with  great  sorrow,  that  neither 
of  them  was  returned.  Karfa  wJio  had  never 
before  heard  people  converse  in  English^ 
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listened  to  us  with  great  attention.  Every 
thing  he  saw  seemed  wonderful.  The  fur- 
niture of  the  house,  the  chairs,  &c.  and 
particularly  beds  with  curtains,  were  objects 
of  his  great  admiration ;  and  he  asked  me 
a  thousand  questions  concerning  the  utility 
and  necessity  of  different  articles ;  to  some  of 
which  I  found  it  difficult  to  give  satisfactory 
answers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth,  Mr.  Robert 
Ainsley,  having  learnt  that  I  was  at  Ten- 
dacunda,  came  to  meet  me,  and  politely 
offered  me  the  use  of  his  horse.  He  informed 
me  that  Dr.  Laidley  had  removed  _all  his 
property  to  a  place  called  Kaye,  a  little 

farther  down  the  river,  and  that  he  was  then 

♦ 

gone  to  Doomasansa  with  his  vessel,  to  pur- 
chase rice;  but  would  return  in  a  day  or 
two.  He  therefore  invited  me  to  stay  with 
him  at  Pisania,  until  the  Doctor's  retuni. 
I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  being  accom- 
panied by  my  friend  Karfa,  reached  Pisania 
about  ten  o'clock.  Mr.  Ainsley's  schooner 
was  lying  at  anchor  before  the  place.  This 
was  the  most  surprising  object  which  Karfa 
had  yiBt  seen.  He  could  not  easily  compre- 
hend the  use  of  the  masts,  sails,  and  rigging ; 
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nor  did  he  conceive  that  it  was  possible,  by 
any  sort  of  contrivance,  to  make  so  large 
a  body  move  forwards  by  the  common  force 
of  the  wind.  The  manner  of  fastaiing  to- 
gether the  different  planks  which  composed 
the  vessel,  and  filling  up  the  seams  so  as  to 
exclude  the  water,  was  perfectly  new  to  him ; 
and  I  found  that  the  schoonet'with  her  cable 
and  anchor,  kept  Karfa  in  deep  meditatk)n 
the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

About  noon,  cm  the  isth.  Dr.  Laidley 
returned  from  Doomasansa,  and    received 
me  with  great  joy  and  satisfaction,  as  one 
risen   from    the   d6ad.     Finding  that  the 
wearing  apparel  which  I  had  left  under  his 
care  wasi  not  sold  nor  jsent  to  England,  I  lost 
no  time  in  resuming  the 'English  dress; 
and  disrobing  my  chin  of  its  ven^able  in- 
cumbiUnce.     Karfa   surveyed   me   in   my 
British  apparel  with  gr^t  delight ;  but  re- 
gretted exceedingly  that  I  had  takai  off 
my  beard;  the  loss  of  which,  he  said,  had 
converted  me  from  a  man  into  a  boy.     Dr. 
Laidley  readily  undertook  to  discharge  all 
the  pecuniary  engagements  I  had  entered 
into  since  my  departure  from  the  Gambia, 
and  took  my  .draft  upcn  the  Associatkm  for 
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the  amoHnt.  My  agreement  with  Karfa; 
(as  I  have  already  related),  was  to  pay  him 
the  value  of  one  prirare  slave,  for  which  I 
had  given  himrmy  bill  upon  Dr.  Laidley^ 
befofe  we  departed  from  Kamalia:  for,  in 
case  erf  jmy  death  on  the  r6ad,  I  was  un wil- 
Ha^  that  my  benefactor  should  be  a  los'er. 
But  this  good  creature  had  continued  t6 
aanife^  toW^ds  me  so  much  kindness^ 
that  I  thought  I  made  him  but  an  inade-* 
quate  recompense,  when  L  told  him  that  he 
was  now  to  receive  double  the  sum  I  had 
onginally  promised;  Snd  Dr.  Laidley  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  tliat  amount,  whenever  he  thought 
proper  to.s^d  for  them.  Karfa  was  over-* 
powered  by  this  unexpected  token  of  my 
gratitude,  and  still  more  so,  when  he  heard 
that  I  intended  to  send  a  handsome  present 
to  the  good  old  schoolmaster,  Fankooma,  at 
Mal»X)tte.  He  promised  to  carry  up  the 
goods  along  with  his  own ;  and  Dr.  Laidley 
assured  him,  that  he  would  exert  himself 
h^  asi^ting  him  to  dispose  of  his  slaves  ta 
the  best  advantage,  the  moment  a  slave 
vessel  should  arrive.  These,  and  other  in- 
stances of  attention  and  kindness  shewn  him. 
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by  Dr.  Laidley,  were  not  Jost  upon  Karfa, 
He  would  often  say  to  me,  **  my  journey 
/*  has  indeed  been  prosperous  V^  But,  obr 
serving  the  improved  state  of  our  manufejo- 
tures,  and  our  manifest  superiority  in  the 
arts  of  civib'zed  life,  he  would  sometimes 
appear  pensive,  and  exclaim  with  an  Jnyor 
luntary  sigh,  fato  jing  inta  feng^  "  black 
"  men  are  nothing/'  At  oUier  times,  he 
would  ask  me  ^ith  great  seriousness,  what 
could  possibly  halve  induced, me,  who  was 
no  trader,  to  think  of  exploring  so  miserable 
a  country  as  Africa  ? '  He  meant  by  this  to 
signify  that,  after  what  I  must  have  witness- 
ed in  my  own  country,  nothing  in  Africa 
could  in  his  opinion  deserve  :.amon)ent's 
attention.  I  have  preserveci  these  little 
traits  of  character  in  thife;  worthy  Negro, 
not  only  from  regard  to  the: man,  but  also 
because  they  appear  to  me.  to  deiHbnstrate 
that  he  possessed  a  rmn^  above  bis, condition: 
and  to  such  of  my  readers  as  love  to  con- 
template human  nature  in  all  its .  varieties,  - 
and  to  trace  its  progress  from  rudeniess.  to 
refiheme»t,  I  hope  the  account  I  have 
given  of  this,  poor  African  wiU  not  be  Un- 
acceptable, 
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No  European  vessel  had  arrived  at  Gam- 
bia for  many  months  previous  to  my  return" 
from  the  interior;  and  as  the  rainy  season 
was  now  setting  in,  I  persuaded  Karfa  to 
return  to  his  people  at  Jindey.  He  parted 
with  me  on  the  14th  With  great  tenderness; 
but  as  I  had  little  hopes  of  being  able  to 
quit  Africa  for  the  remainder  of' the  year,  I 
told  him,  as  the  fact  was,  that  I  expected 
to  see  him  again  before  my  departure.  In 
this,  however,  I  was  luckily ,  disappointed ; 
and  my  narrative  now  hastens  to  its  con- 
clusion ;  for  on  the  15th,  the  shfp  Charles- 
Town,  an  American  vessel,  commanded  by 
Mr.  Charles  Harris,  entered  the  river.  She 
came  for  slaves,  intending  to  touch  at  Goree 
to  fill  up:  :and  to  proceed  from  thence  to 
South  Carolina.  As  the  European  mer- 
chants on  the  Gambia,  had  at  this  time  a 
great  many  slaves  on  hand,,  they  agreed 
with  the  captain  to  purchase  the  whole  of 
his  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of  rum  and 
tobacco,  and  deliver  him  slaves  to  the 
amodnt«;in::  the  course  of  two  days.  This 
af&rdedf  liieF  such  an  opportunity  of  return- 
ing (though:  by  a  circuitbus  route)  to  my 
native  country,,  as  I  thought  Was  not  to  be 
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neglected.  I  thereibrei  immed^^ly  i^gdged 
my  passage  in  this  vessel  for  America;  and 
havir^  taken  leave  of  Dr.  Laidley,  to  w4iose 
kindness  I  was  9o  largely  indebted^  and  my 
other  frieiids  on  the  riv^^  I  embark^  at  Kayet 
on  the  17th  day  of  June. 

Our  passage  down  the  river  was  tedious 
and  fj^iguii^ ;  and  the  weather  was  so  ho^ 
moist,  and .  unhealthy,  that  before  bur 
arrival  at  Goree,  fom*  of  the  seamen,  the 
3urgeon>  and  three  <  of  the  slaves  had  cfied 
(^fevers.  At  Goree  we  were  detained  for 
want  of  provistoiisr,  untU  the  be|^ni^>i^  o£ 
October, 

The  number  oi  slaves  received  <ai  boafd 
this  vessel,  both  oh  the  Qambia,  aind  at 
Goree,  was.  one  hundred .  and.  thirty ;  of 
wlKHn  about  tWenty-fiv*  had  beelsiK  I '  supH 
pose^  of  free  conditiim  in  Africa  ;^s  mast 
of  them»  beii^  Buabreens^  cottM  write  9 
little  AraUc  Nilie  of  them  lud  iDtecGiaaae 
captive  in  the  .religions  war  between  Ab- 
dulkacber  and  Damel,  nmitioned  iii  the  hitter 
part  of  the  preceding  Chapter. ;_  two  of  the 
others  had  seen  me  as  Ip^sfid'  iintoi^ 
Bondou,  and  many  of  tlieno  had  heard  of 
me  in  the  interiior  countries.    Mj^oouv&^h 
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satioh  with  thetn>  in  theic  native  language^ 
gave  them  great  cdmfortrand  ais  the  suir-^ 
geon  was  dead/  I  consented  to  act  in  ar. 
medical  capacity  in  Iris  rooin  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage.  They  had  in  truthr 
need  of  every  consolation  in  my  power  ta 
b^tow;  not  .that  I  observed  any  wantooi 
acts  of  cruelty  practised  either  by  the  master, 
oir  the  seamen,  towards  thera ;  but  the  mode 
of  confining  and  securing  Negroes  in  the. 
American  slave  ships,  (owing  chiefly  to  the 
wcaknesspfth€fir  crews,)  being  abundantly 
more  rigid  and  severe  than  In  British  ves^r 
sels  employed  in  the  same  traffic,  made 
these  poor  creatures  to  sufler  greatly,  and 
2t  general  sickness  prevailed  amongst  them. 
Besides  the  three  who  died  on  the  Gambia, 
and  six  or  eight  while  we  remained  at  Goiiee, 
eleven  perished  at  sea,  and  many  of  the 
survivors  were?  reduced  to  a  very  weak  and 
em^dated  condition.  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  the  ves- 
sel, after  having  been  three  weeks  at  sea, 
becattie  so  extremely  leaky,  as  to  require 
ccHistant  exertion  at  the  pumps.  It  was 
found  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  some  of 
&e  aUest  of  the  Negro  men  out  of  irons, 


N 
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and  employ  them  in  this  labour ;  in  which 
they  were  often  worked  beyond  their 
strength.  This  produced  a  complication  of 
miseries  not  easily  to  be  described.  We 
were,  however,  relieved  much  sooner  than 
I  expected;  for  the  leak  continuing  to  gain 
upon  us,  notwithstanding  pur,  utmost  exer- 
tions to  clear  the  vessel,  the  seamen  insisted 
on  bearing  away  for  the  West  Indies,  as 
affording  the  only  chance  of  saving  our 
Kves.  Accordingly,  after  some  objections 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  we  directed  our 
cxnirse  for  Antigqa,  and  fortunately  made 
that  island  in  about  thirty-^five  days  after 
our  departure  from  Goree.  Yet  even  at 
this  juncture  we  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion;  for  on  apprtoching  the  north-west  side 
of  the  island,  we  struck  on  the  Diamond  Rock, 
and  got  into  St,  John's  harbour  with  great 
difficulty.  The  vessel  w^  afterwards  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  sea,  and  the  slaves,  as  I 
have  heard,  were  ordered  tP  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners. 

At  this  .island  I  remained  ten  days ;  when 
the  Chesterfield  Packet,  homeward  bound 
from  the^^  Leeward  Islands,  touching  ^t  St. 
John's  for  the  Antigua  mail,  I  took  my 
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passage  in  that  vessel.  We  sailed  on  the 
s^th  of  November ;  and,  after  a  short  but 
tempestuous  voyage,  arrived  at  Falmouth  on 
the  23d  of  December :  from  whence  I  imme- 
diately set  out  for  London;  having  been 
absent  from  England  two  jears  and  seven 
months. 


THE  END. 
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A  VOCABULARY 


OF  THE 


MANDINGO    LANGUAGE. 


.1-. 


■'•     J 


»   . 


Aejdve,  santff» 

Absent,  i^Jef^fCf  (UjleraJfyf 

<*  not  hei:e/')        ; 
Abuse^  V.  an^n^t* 
Add,  ahejfe* 
Afi:aid,  silantee* 

Afternoon,  tfor^r, 

» 

Kit  yf onto. 

Alike,  leakilUtu 

Alive,  rt  ^^/r^^f^  (ijs  here.) 

AH,  ^itf . 

Always,  tobmotoma* 

KnA,  fling.        /    ,,    ;. 

Angry,  jusu  iqta;  CUter^JJyiy 

**  the  heart  coipes  out.'^J 
Angel,  melika. . 
Arm,  bmlla;  (the  same  fv 

hand.)  , 

Arrived,yi«/S/^.. 
Arrow,  binni. 


>-*,.» 


^..1> 


"   r     * 
•J      ^'    .'J 


Ascend,  /////.     ^     .,        .,- 
Asleep,  4inouta. 
Assist,  maguoL 
Axcp  terang. 

Back,  h» 
Bzdyjou. 
.pag,  hfa. 
'B^rttr^VpfaUan* 
B^stardfjanka  dtng  r  fitter 
rally,  "  nobody's  child.") 
Beads,  connoom 
Beardf  Jxfra.  i 

Bees,  leekisstM 
Bed,  throng. 
Beer,  doh:{tht  same  fqr 
strong  liquor  of  any  kind.) 
Before,  «^j/^j    (".within 

"sight.");,.,,;  .;  ; 
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Behind,  hfi. 

Belly,  lonno. 

Big>  awarata.  ' 

Bind  or  tie,  ascetL 

Bird,  cono. 

Bite,  V.  keenir. 

Black,/]^. 

Blood,  jollis. 

Blut,  fngma:  (blackish.) 

Boil,  v./agee. 

Bone,  cooIoOm 

Book,  hittaba. 

Borrow,  la» 

BoXXom^joo. 

Bow,  halla. 

Boy,   iea  ding:    f literally, 

«  male  child.") 
BrzvCy  faff  e. 
'Bread,  munho.  - 
Break,  v.  affara :  (the  same 

word  signifies  "  to  kill," 

or  *'  to  destroy.") 
Breasts,  sonjoo. 
Bring,  insambo. 
Brother,  ba-ding^iea:  fKte" 

rally,  "  tnbther^^  Hiaifc 
•   child.") 
Burn,  V.  agent. 
Buy  (oi*  sell),  shun. 

Call,  v.ahilli. 
Czrryp  asambo.  * 


I  ..' 


t ,     . 


Cat,  neancon* 
Catch.  V.  amuta. 
Chest  or  coffer,  hooni^ 
Child,  ding:  (if  vcryyoung> 
dingding.) 
C\ot\i,  fauno. 
Cold,  ninno. 
Come,  na^ 
Comin,',  abenali* 
Completely,  betikit 
Cook,  V.  tabbee. 
Corn,  ne9. 
Country,  doo. 
Cow,  nessU  moosa. 
Crowd,  «.  sifima. 
Cry,  V.  akumbo^ 
Cunning,  ».  a.  lissee. 
Cut,  V.  UgL 


Danger,  iorro, 
Dzrk,  dibble.     ' 
Daughter,  din^mo9sa:  fli* 
terally,  «  female  child.^) 
Dzy,  teelee.'       '         * 
Dead,  ascUa. 
Deep,  adtonta. 
Desist,  attoo. 

Dew,  coml^ 

-^  -  -  -■      -    •    . 

Xi\€,v.sd.' 
Dirt,^0. 

'  ♦  f     * 

.Disease,  y^ir^r^?.  '' 

Dispute,  degdme^r   '      ^ 
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Dog,  W9oIa.  : 

Door,  da;  (ibi^  is  a  wof4 
,    of  vety  ftXienM ve  nae,  be* 

lAg  applied  Id  wlMttveT 

opett  jmd  sbuis^) 


Down,  <i^/«  doomoim 
Dream,  v.  sibtUa. 
Dream,  n.  s,  dh.. 
Drink,  v.  ameen. 
Dry,  (arid)  ajaM^  ' 

Ear,  /^ff/tf. 
Earth,  (soil)  banki^  , 
Earth,  (globe)  banko  lang. 
East,  //fZr^  bo;  (<«  Supwia.^ 
£at,  adumtnpk.  ,     i:  , 

Elephant,  samwa* 
Empty,^/!^  #/^/  {^lUJ. 

« thing  hw/') 
£noiigh,^^/;^#/U^« 
Entertam^  (<i  gu  wfc)^mfe,^ 

"  tivc^  dM^^  Ite.") 
Eye,  ma. 


Face,  (the  sgMe  ar  for  thfe 

eye.) 
Fall,  V.  bus\^  L 

'Ezt  oSy  jangfkki^ 
Fist,  V.  soong 
Fat,  fcjjrf .  , . 
Father^ySr, 
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Fear,  t;.  x^^/tr/if. 
Feather,   /^^;.  (it  fiigQtfits' 
also,  ^tf»V,.ttdu/09L/ 
Female,  moota. 
Fever,  candeai    .   .  .   .  * 
Few,  ^t. 
Fight,  t;.  tfii/ff* 
Fill,  afundi\ 

Finger,  ^2///^  kondtngm  ,.-  ■ 
Fire,  deemba*     .• 
Fish,  jp^^.       .     .    r  -•..-. 
Flesh,  sooboo* 

Foot,  xm^y  (dj^difics  fdso 
"theleg^")  .     t 

Forget,  neaniUa^       \   I      ! 

Ftetf  bona*    ^  ,-.     ' 

Fresh,  ^/W/ ;  (^JJgiHfiiQifslad, 

-healthy.)  >  ,   t 

Friend,  barrU\- 

Fruit,  /w  rf/wfjU^  (<r€hlM 
"  of  thp  tree.") 

Full,  affata.    ./ 


T- 


Give,  inscng. 
Glad,  /£/«• 
Go,  v.ta.    . 
God,  ii/b. 
Xjold,  san99L 
Good,  i///iV» 
Great^  *atf  • 
Nn 


f* 
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Grass,  hing^  -     ' 

Gray,  aquiia* 
Guardy  v.  Unhong. 

Half,  tiJla. 

Handsome,  nniniais* 

Hang  up,  ^loig. 

Hate,  V.'  ahofig. 

He,  #///. 

Head,  koon* 

Hear,  mot. 

Heart,  ytf/ir« 

Heaven,  xjif/^  ;  (the  M aho* 

inedan  NegroescommcMV- 

ly  wy,  iljinna.) 
Heavy,  acooliatam 
Hellf  johanida. 
Hen,  i^0Xf/  moo$a% 
Herb,  jami^^    > 
Httetjang. 
Hide, » •  j'ff^/f. 

Hog,  /rfl. ; 

Hole,  i//ffitf« 
Honey,  &/. 
Horn,  ^iW.    •      . 
Horse,  soc 
Hot,  candiaia. 
House,  ioong. 
Hungry,  konhbf* 

1 1  m/a. 
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ldle,if4fr/; 
Increase  aboMsa* 
Industrious,  sayaia. 
Interpret,  Itmo  sor :  (lite- 
rally, to  piirce  the  bdlj.} 
Iron,  mga. 
Idzndfjouhm 
Jump,  v.^  soun^ 

Kill,  affara. 
King,  tnansa. 
Knife,  mooro* 
Know,  alia. 

Xamp,  fitina. 
Laugh,  V.  jilU. 
Lend,  itfoo. 
Lie  (down),  v.  lajang^ 
Lie  (falsity )/^iV. 
Lift,  acbickam 
U^tning,  sanfata. 
Lionrjatia  /  (in  the  interior 
countriesg  wara.y 
Little,  miessa* 
Long,  Jang. 
Look,  V.  i^^EKr. 
Lose,  dfeelt. 
Lost,  affeeUeia* 
Love,  V*  ^MfiV* 

« 

Make,  v.  dada. 
Maley  i(^tf«    ^        . 


tut  UAKblKaO  LAM6trA«l« 

Now,  sefig^ 
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Man  (homo)  m9. 

Man  (yir)  fa/ 00 

Many,  sitimata. 

Market,  loi. 

Mn^iter,  marret: 

Mat,  iasso. 

Meet,  V.  iengm 

Middle,  taima. 

Milk,  nunnom 

Milk,  V.  beetee. 

Mine,  pr.  talem. 

Money,  naphula ;  (it  signi- 
fies also  tMrcbandizif  or 
any  effects  tf  value.) 

Month,  korro;  (the  same 
word  signifies  the /^0»«^ 

Morning,  somo. 

Mother,  ba. 

Mouth,  da. 

Narrative,  dentigi. 

Name,  atto. 

Near  (nigh),  munjang  \  (not 
far.) 

Neck,  lang. 

Never,  abada* 

Night,  j^^/^if, 

HOfinia:  (literally,  ix_«^/.^ 

Noon,  teelee  kconiata;  (lite- 
rally, the  sun  over  head.  J 

North,  saheel. 

Nose,  noong. 


Oil,  touhu. 
Obtain,  sutf9. 
Old,  accqttata 
Only,  ktnsingm 
Open,  V.  yelti.   . 
Out  of,  banta.    . 

Pain,  deeming. 
Paper,  coitoo* 
FsLSS,v.Jambi. 
Pass,  atambita  ;(gone  by.) 
Pay,  v.jo.. 
Pen,  kalla. 
People,  molo. 
Pierce,  sor. 
Fity^v.  dimi* 
Pleasure,  ^/r. 
Pleasant,  adia4a. 
Plenty,  asiata. 
Poor,  doiata. 
Present  (gift),  bconia. 
Promise,  v.  moindee. 
Ptoud,  teelingabalia ;  (lite* 
rally^  strait  bodied.) 
Pull,  asabba. 
Push,  aneury. 
Put  down,  alondi. 


ft 


i 


Quarrel,  qufata. 
Quick,  eatabai 


f 

Quiet,  Jea* 

Seat,  i#r#ir^. 

Quiver,  n  s.  toong. 

See,  ^a^^^. 

•         •                 * 

Send,  il<^« 

Rain,  sangee  ; ,  f)ixtX2Mfp 

Separate,  o/ii/fir.. 

water  from  ahvt^ 

Shdkejsggijiggt^ 

Rat,  nhiee. 

Shame,  mala*      ... 

Read,  akarra. .                 »     ' 

Sh^w,  aita* 

Red,  woolima.. 

Ship,  caloon. 

Release,  offering;  (untie.) 

Short,  ^r2///4r• 

Rest,  lo. 

Shut,  /92^. 

Restore,  serrat. 

Sick,  mc/if  i^flMfrw 

Return,  v.  n.  ^sriiA* 

Side^  CMtra^ 

'SSvptf.meta^ 

Silent,  ekring^ 

Rise,  v»  wfioli. 

Silver,  csdf. 

River,  ba  ;  (the  same  as  for 

Sing,  jiOi;   (tfa0L  same  /)» 

mother. J 

demc€.) 

Road,  seelo. 

Sister,  3^  </&v  m»Q$ei;  (ulO* 

Rob,  boitaca. 

ther's  female  child«) 

Rock,  i^or^*     . 

Sit,  j^^.    ' 

Rope,  julidi 

Sky,  sang. 

Rotten,  accorjUSm 

Slave,  yVugf. 

Row,  V.  ajah.    ' 

Sleep,  V.  sinoo* 

Run,  ^MT/V, 

Smell,  tr.  s9omba^ 

, 

Smoke,  seisee* 

^^A^doL 

Snake,  sau» 

Safe,  /tfrrp  hrttegtes    (lite- 

Something, yimir* 

rally,  «5  danger^ 

Son,  ding  kesj  (male  diiliL) 

Salt,  ^^. 

Soon,    $ang    Hng:   (now 

S^XiAykini^khu.. 

now,) 

Sandals,  samata. . 

^oatyeectBmmaUt.  .           ^ 

Say,  tf^.                   ;       ^ 

South,  boulla  A#^  (lit^aDf 

Sezybabagee^ 

/A/  r/^A/  Aaif4        -     ^**^ 
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Spcfty  orfaBMlf*  . 

Tongue,  ning.          .  .  ,  .  V 

^ftBOLtftmmhi^ 

Touch,  v..«tt»*' 

Spin,  V.  woronS%               t 

Town^;iMM&b      /    .    -^ 

Spoon,  i/i9xa* 

Trade,  v.feeree. 

Star, /<?/(?. 

* 

Tree,'ifff^» 

Ste^l,  soonia* 

True,/a«/a#                     .      ^ 

Stink*  V.  n.  hassa. 

Trust,  ^.  la. 

Stone,  Hrro. 

Turn,  aelima. 

Sk>p>  mtmiu* 

1 

_                                        ,                                 .1 

StxzngtTyleuntdng. 

IXnderstand,  jji^i     »    ,.;        t 

Strike,  aiooii. 

JUntil,  i55;wW,r,    :  .,t        '    ? 

Sun,  teelee,            . 

Swear,  Wtf.. 

Walk, /«»«.               .         I 

Swtet,  Uemiata, 

War,  hlli. 

Swell,  foofiMm 

Wasbj  V.  r^«» 

Swim,  no^ 

Water,  ^##. 

SyNorA,fong.                   , 

Weary,  umbatalm.              » 

• 

Weep,  akusiu 

Tail,  finntu 

Weigh,  fitnang^ 

Thief,  jtf^». 

Well,  ».  «.  <sra;a« 

Thin,  feata;  (sfcnderj 

Well,  »•  i.^uUof^* 

Think,  meira^ 

,  We^t,  teeke^gee^            ,  . 

Thirst,  mindo. 

Wet,  sInuniM. 

'        _         '             •             ,4. 

Thread,  ^^u 

.  What,  miMf. 

Throw,  fy. 

Where,  minia.. 

Thunder,  sangfata.)  In  con- 

.Whitg, yuA 

tradistinction  to  lightmug. 

Vf  ho,  jema. 

it  is  KaUam  JMa*  (Arab.) 

Why,  tnunkungt 

**  the  voice  of  God.") 

Wind,  n.funnia. 

Tie,  Vt  asseeUe^ 

Wolf,  soolo.. 

To-day,  bee.. 

.  Woman,  m^oM^ 

1  Wildern^i  w^^//ir»   , 

To-mornowi  «Vi»> 

"s 
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Yes,  awa* 

Yesterday^  itfOfuu 

YoU|  Ma,  when  amply  pro- 


nounced; when  j^n^'to' 
any  other  word^  it  is  ee* 
Y6ung,jund* 


TTu following QpjLSTiOi(s  andAvsyrEzsmay  betiseful 

in  the  West  Jndies.  ' 

Do  you  understand  Mandingo  ?  -  ^#  Mandingo  kummo  mot? 

I  understand  it,        -        -        ya  mot. 

I  do  not  understand  you,        -     ma  moL 

Come  hither,         -        -        ^    nana  ire. 

Is  your  Father  or  Mother  living  ?  •eefa,  ou  ee  ba  aheegee  ? 

— -^alive,        -        -  abeegee., 

dead,        -        -  asata. 

Have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters  ?    ee  ba  ding  abeegee  ? 
Where  are  they  ?        -        -        biminto  f 
Are  they  in  Africa  ?         -  abeefatofing  Joo  f 

Are  they  on  board  the  ship  ?      .  abbe  Tobaubo  CMoon  0  lemto  h 
Point  them  out.        -        -  ait  anna. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  -  mun  bela  f 
Are  you  in  health  ?        ^        •     he  ee  kinde  ? 
I  am  sick.  -  -  mun  kinde. 

Shew  me  your  tc^pgue.        •        ee  ning  aitanna. 
Give  me  your  hand,    u    -  ee  bouUa  adima. 

Are  you  hungry  ?        •        ,,      konkolabinna  ? 
I  am  hungry.        -        -        .    konkolabinna. 
Are  you  thirsty  ?        *        -         mindolabinna  ? 
I  am  thirsty.        -        -  the  same  word  refeated. 

I  am  not  hungry.        -        -       konko  integee. 
I  am  not  thirsty.        ;        %.  ^     mindo  inteegee. 
Docs  your  head  ach  ?        -       ^  ee  hon  bideemina  f 


Itdocsach*         -     --^  lidemina. 

It  docs  not  ach.        -        -  intadeeming. 

Does  your  stomach  pain  you  \  .  ei  loma  lidgminu. 

Do  you  sleep  well  ?        .        .    ho  a  simo  betihi  f 

Arc  you  feverish  ?        -        .       acandeataf 

Do  not  be  afraid.         •        .       kannaseelan^ 

There  is  no  danger.        •        -    hrro  inUeger.  ^ 

Drink  this  medicine.        -        '^  ning  borrl  amegn. 

It  will  do  you  good.        -        -^aeeiissi.  ' 


Ffinted  hf  W.  Bulmer  and  Co. 
Clevelaad-row,  $u  Jtmct't. 
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